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WONDERS 

O  F 

NATURE   AND  ART. 
CHAP.  III. 

Of  the  EAST-INDIES,  and  particularly  the 
EMPIRE  of  the  GREAT  MOGUL. 

/^M)^"^  HE  Eaft-Indies,  which  are  frequently 
)@C  T  extended  to  all  the  countries  eaft  of  the 
)g(       )@(  Red  Sea,  but  more  properly  are  con- 

^L^^ji  fi"^^  ^^^^       '^"^  which 

extends  from  Perfia  to  China,  were  fo  called  from 
the  country  of  India  or  Indoftan,  which  doubtlefs 
derived  it's  name  from  the  river  Indus,  it  being 
fituated  between  the  Indies  and  the  Ganges,  but 
is  at  prefent  called  by  the  natives  Mogulftan, 
or  the  empire  of  the  Great  Mogul.  This  country, 
though  but  a  part  of  what  is  frequently  included 
under  the  name  of  the  Eaft-Indies,  is  two  thou- 
fand  and  forty-three  miles  in  length  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  peninfula  to  it's  moft  northern  extre- 
mity ;  and  in  the  broadeft  part  one  thoufand  four 
hundred  and  twelve,  from  eaft  to  weft,  but  the 
moft  fouthern  part  of  the  peninfula  does  not  ex- 
ceed three  hundred  and  twelve  miles  in  breadth. 
Vol.  IVt  B  A  chaim 
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A  CHAIN  of  mountains,  which  runs  through  the 
peninfula  from  north  to  fouth,  is  the  caufe  of  a 
very  extraordinary  ph^enomenon  in  natural  hiftory, 
for  the  countries  feparatcd  by  thefe  mountains, 
though  under  the  fame  latitude,  have  their  climate 
and  feafons  intirely  different  from  each  other  ;  and, 
while  it  is  fummer  on  one  fide  of  the  hills,  it  is 
winter  on  the  other.  On  the  weftern  coaft,  v/hich 
is  ufually  diilinguifhed  by  the  name  of  the  coaft 
of  Malabar,  a  fouth-wefl  wind,  begins  to  blow 
from  the  fea  at  the  end  of  June,  with  continued 
rain,  and  rages  againft  the  coaft  for  four  mouths, 
during  which  time  the  weather  is  c^lm  and  ferenQ 
on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel ;  and  towards  the 
<md  of  October,  the  rainy  feafon,  caufed  by  the 
change  of  the  monfoon,  begins  on  the  coaft  of 
Coromandel  ;  at  v/hich  time  the  tempe/lupus 
winds,  bearing  continually  againft  the  coaft,  in 
which  there  are  no  good  ports,  make  it  fo  dan- 
gerous for  ihips  to  remain  there,  for  the  threq 
'^jnfuing  months,  that  it  is  fcarce  ever  attempted. 
This  occafions  the  periodical  return  of  our  Aips 
to  Bombay,  where  there  is  a  fecure  harbour  and 
convenient  dock. 

As  the  tropic  of  Cancer  extends  through  the 
middle  of  this  country,  the  air  is  exceeding  hot,  but 
in  the  moft  fultry  feafon,  the  rains  cool  the  air,  and 
refrefh  the  earth.  When  thefe  rains  fet  in,  a  day 
feldom  paffes  without  terrible  thunder  and  lightning ; 
and  even  during  the  fair  feafon,  they  have  lightning, 
though  without  thunder,  for  feveral  v/eeks  together ; 
but  this  lightning  does  no  harm.  The  heavens  are 
clear  and  ferene,  except  in  the  rainy  feafon,  and 
the  vernal  equinox  ;  for  all  the  reft  of  the  year  is 
exempt  frona  ftorms  and  hurricanes,  and  there  are 
only  fuch  pioderate  breezes,  as  the  heat  of  the 
climate  iQ^uires.    The  plcafure  to  be  found  in  the 
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mornings  and  evenings  is  inconceivable  !  for  the 
iky  not  only  feems  to  enjoy  a  more  than  ufual 
purity  and  brightnefs,  that  is  never  feen  in  thefe 
northern  latitudes,  but  the  trees  retain  a  perpetual 
Verdure,  and  you  behold  bloiroms  and  ripe  fruit 
on  fome  tree  or  other,  all  the  year  round.  How- 
ever, at  the  end  of  the  fair  feafon,  the  earth  ge- 
nerally refefnbles  a  barren  defart,  without  one  fpire 
of  grafs  ar  (hrub  ;  but  the  fhowers  no  fooner  begin 
to  fall,  than  the  earth  is  almofl:  inftantly  covered 
v^ith  grafs  and  herbs.  The  foil,  confiding  of  a 
brittle,  fat  mould,  is  eafily  broken  up,  and  prepa- 
red for  tillas-e  ;  and  thouo'h  the  fame  land  is  fown 
every  year,  it  is  never  manured  ;  but  is  rendered 
fuiRciently  prolific  by  the  annual  rains. 

The  regular  winds  on  thecoaft  of  India,  which 
the  feamen  call  monfoons,  are  obferved  to  blow  con- 
ftantly  fix  months  one  way,  and  fix  months  another ; 
namely,  from  April  to  October,  or  thereabouts,  they 
blow  from  the  fouth- weft,  and  from  Odloberto  April 
from  the  north-eaft,  only  varying  now  and  then  a 
point  or  two  on  cither  fide.    The  fliifting  of  thefe 
contrary  winds,  which  is  called  the  breaking  up  of 
the  monfoons,  is  ufually  attended  with  violent 
ftorms  or  hurricanes,  fuch  as  we  very  feldom  ex- 
pedience in  this  part  of  the  world,  and  which 
render  the  navigation  of  the  Indian  feas  very  dan- 
gerous at  that  time  of  the  year.    Befides  thele 
periodical  winds  they  have  land  and  fea  breezes, 
which  fliift  once  in  twelve  hours,  except  the  mon- 
foons are  violent,  for  then  the  breezes  gi/e  way 
t6  the  tempeft  ;  and  it  is  thefe  fea  breezes  that 
are  fo  refrefliing  to  the  fouthern  parts  of  India. 
During  the  rainy  feafon,  which  continues  feveral 
months,  the  clouds  that  obfcure  the  heavens  de- 
fend the  natives  from  the  f.orching  fun.  The 
reft  of  the  year  they  enjoy  a  pure  and  feiene  fty, 
B  2  free 
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free  from  ftorms  and  hurricanes,  and  fuch  as  our 
climate  does  not  afi'ord  us.  The  trees  and  plants 
afix)rd  a  vaft  variety  of  the  richeft  fruits,  and  flow- 
ers of  the  gayeft  and  moft  lively  colours,  as  uell 
as  of  the  fweeteft  fragrance,  fo  that  the  fight,  the 
tafte,  and  the  rmell,  are  conftantly  regaled  in  their 
delicious  gardens. 

Having  mentioned  the  monfoons,  it  may  not 
be  amifs,  before  wq  proceed  farther,  to  inquire 
into  the  reafonofthat  extraordinary  phaenom.enon. 
The  caufe  then  of  thefe  periodical  winds  is  owing 
to  the  courfe  of  the  fun  northward  of  the  equator 
one  half  of  the  year,  and  fouthward  the  other. 
While  he  pafies  through  the  fix  northern  figns  of 
the  ecliptic,  the  vaft  countries  of  Arabia,  Perfia,. 
India,  and  China,  are  heated,  and  reflect  great 
quantities  of  the  folar  rays  into  the  regions  of  the 
ambient  atmofphere,  by  which  means  it  becomes 
very  much  rarified,  and  has  it's  equilibrium  of 
courfe  deftroyed ;  to  reftore  which,  the  air  from 
the  equatorial  parts,  where  it  is  cooler,  as  well 
as  from  the  colder  northern  climes,  muft  necefTa- 
rily  have  a  tendency  or  motion  towards  thofe 
parts,  and  fo  produces  the  monfoons  for  the  firft 
fix  months,  during  which  time  the  heat  of  thofe 
countries  is  greateft.  Then  for  the  other  fix 
months,  the  fun  traverfing  the  ocean  and  countries 
towards  the  fouthern  tropic,  the  air  over  chofe  parts 
is  moft  heated,  and  confequently  the  equatorial  air 
alters  it's  courfe,  or  the  winds  veer  about,  and 
blow  upon  the  oppofitc  points  of  the  compafs. 

To  account  for  another  phenomenon,  viz.  the 
general  trade  winds,  which  do  not  (hift  as  the 
monfoons  do,  but  blow  continually  the  fame  way, 
v/e  muft  confider,  that  heat,  by  rarifying  the  air, 
makes  it  lighter  in  fomc  places  than  it  is  in 
Others,  and  cold  by  condenfing  it  makes  it  heavier. 

Hence 
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Hence  it  is,  that  in  the  torrid  zone,  the  air,  being 
more  rarified  by  the  rays  of  the  fun,  is  much  lighter 
than  in  other  parts  of  the  atmofphere,  and  moft  of 
all  over  the  equatorial  parts  of  the  earth.  Now 
as  the  parts  moft  rarified  are  continually  fliifting 
towards  the  weft,  by  the  earth's  diurnal  rotation 
eaftward,  it  follows,  that  thofe  parts  of  the  air 
which  lie  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  point  of  grcateft 
rarefadlion,  and  flow  to  meet  it,  have  lefs  motion 
than  the  parts  on  the  eaft  of  the  faid  point,  which 
follow  it  y  and  therefore  the  motion  of  the  eaftern 
air  v/ould  prevail  againft  that  of  the  weftern,  and 
fo  generate  a  perpetual  eaft  wind,  if  this  were  all 
the  effedl  of  that  rarefaction.    But  as  all  the  parts 
of  the  atmofphere  are  greatly  rarified  over  the 
equator,  and  thofe  about  the  poles  are  greatly 
condenfed  by  extreme  cold,  this  heavier  air  from 
each  pole  is  conftantly  flowing  towards  the  equa- 
tor,  to  reftore  the  balance  deftroyed  by  the  rare- 
faftion  and  levity  of  the  air  over  thofe  regions. 
This  being  the  cafe,  it  is  eafy  to  conceive,  that 
by  a  compofition  of  the  two  direftions  of  the  air 
from  the  eaft  and  north,  a  conftant  north-eaft 
wind  will  be  generated  in  the  northern  hemi- 
fphere,  as  the  two  direflions  from  the  eaft  and 
fouth  will  produce  a  conftant  fouth-eaft  wind  in 
the  fouthern  hemifphere,  to  a  certain  diftance  oa. 
each  fide  the  equator.    And  this  hypothefis  we 
find  to  be  verified  in  the  general  trade  winds, 
which  blow  conftantly  from  the  north-eaft  and 
fouth  eaft  to  about  thirty  degrees  on  each  fide  the 
line,  where  the  parts  are  over  the  open  ocean, 
and  not  aff^edled  with  the  reflexion  of  the  folar 
rays  from  the  heated  furface  of  the  land  ;  for  in 
that  cafe  the  air  over  the  fea  being  cooler  fets  in? 
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upon  the  land,  as  on  the  coaft  of  Guinea,  and  In 
other  parts  of  the  torrid  zone*. 

From  what  has  been  faid  it  is  reafonabic  tr> 
conclude,  that  fince  fo  large  a  portion  of  the  at- 
mofphere  as  is  over  the  torrid  a;one,  and  parts 
about  it,  is  in  fuch  continual  agitation  and  alter- 
nate motion,  thofe  agitations  in  an  elaftic  fluid  (as 
the  air  is  known  to  be)  muft  extend  every  way  to 
a  great  diftance,  and  produce  effects  of  the  fame 
kind  in  a  various  manner ;  by  which  means  the 
air  in  all  other  latitudes  and  climates  will  be  more 
cr  lefs  difturbed,  and  have  a  perpetual  tendency 
to  motion  in  various  directions,  depending  on  the 
fituation  of  countries,  the  degrees  of  heat  and  cold 
in  the  climate,  the  pofition  of  hills,  vales,  iffc. 
befides  what  may  be  owing  to  the  accenfion  and 
explofion  of  meteors,  the  eruption  of  fubterranean 
air,  and  many  other  caufes.  This  may  give  u^ 
a  general  id^a  of  the  origin  of  thofe  variable  wind^ 
tb^t  we  experience  in  our  own  ifland,  which  biov/ 
(orpctirnes  one  way,  fometimes  another,  are  now 
^pilierous,  now  h^ft^^,  withoijt  any  regularity, 
cither  as  tg  tiorie  or  place*  N^vigatprs  do  not 
fipd  the  winds  v'ariab|.e  in  the  gr^at  Pacific,  At- 
laritic,  and  Ethippic  Oceans,  till  ti;ey  are  about 
thirty  degrees  diftant  fro,n^  the  e^^uator. 


f  Mr.  Clare,  in  his  Motion  of  Fluids^  vtry  prettfly  illuftrates 
tjiis  matter  by  the  following  experiipent.  In  the  middle  of 
a  wide  djfh  or  veffcl  of  water  let  there  be  placed  a  v^ater-plate 
fjjkd  wiih  warm  water  5  the  will  reprefent  the  ocean,  the 
other  30  ijfland  raiifying  the  air  above  it.  Then  holding  a 
candle  over  the  cold,  water,  blow  it  out,  aud  the  f'moke  will 
be  feen  to  move  towards  the  warm  plate,  and,  rifmg  over  it, 
will  (hew  the  coiirfe  of  the  air  from  Tea  to  land.  It  the  atii- 
bient  water  be  warmed,  the  plate  filled  with  cold  water,  ancT 
the  finoaicing  wick  of  a  candle  held  over  the  plate,  the  contia- 
rv  will  happtn.  ^ 

From 
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From  thefc  obferyations,  which  the  mention 
of  the  monlbons  on  the  coafts  of  India  feemed 
naturally  to  introduce,  we  now  proG^eid  to  confi-i 
dcr  the  moft  remarkable  prodiiftions  of  the  coun- 
try, beginning  with  thofe  that  belong  to  the 
mineral  kingdom. 

F  O  S  S  I  L  S. 

OF  all  the  b<Mlics  of  tins  clafs  that  the  Indiea^ 
afford,  the  diamond  defervedly  claims  out 
firft  attention,  as  it  exceeds  all  other  ger^is  in  va- 
lue, hardnefs,  and  luftre.  The  diamond,  in  it's 
raoft  perfedl  ftate,  is  clear  and  pellucid  as  the 
pureft  water,  and  is  eminently  diftinguifhed  from 
all  other  fubftanccs,  by  it's  vivid  fpleitdor  and  the 
brightnefs  of  it's  reflexions^.  However,  it  is  not 
unfrequently  found  tinged  with  a  yellowifh,  blue- 
iCi,  reddifli,  and  fometimes  a  greenifh  catt,  by 
the  accidental  mixture  of  fome  metalline  particles  ^ 
but  the  tinges  are  ufually  flight,  and  in  thefe  ftates 
it  is  extremely  different  from  other  gems  of  thofe 
colours,  being  of  infinitely  greater  luftre.  The 
diamond  is  found  of  various  fizes,  but  generally 
fKiall,  the  large  ones  being  very  feldom  to  be  met 
\yith*i  and  as  it's  fize  is  uncertain  and  irregular, 
it's  lhape  is  much  more  fo  j  but  all  it's  varieties  of 


•  The  largeft  diamond  ever  known  to  have  been  found  in 
the  woild  is  that  in  the  poffefiion  of  the  Great  Mogul,  which 
weighs  279  carrats,  each  carrat  being  four  grains.  Taverniei: 
computes  the  value  of  this  diamond  to  be  ii,723,'i78  French 
livres,  equivalent  to  779,24.4.  pounds  fteriing.  That  of  the 
Orcat  Duke  of  Tufcany,  weighing  139  carrats,  arid  that  in 
France  called  the  grand  fancy,  weighing  106  carrats,  (the name 
fancy  being  a  c:i:rupiian  of  cent  fix)  which  is  one  of  the  crow^ 
Jewels,  are  two  of  the  heavieft  that  we  know  of  in  Europe, 

P  4  figure 
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figure  are  found  no  way  to  affeft  the  internal 
ftrufture  of  the  body,  which  by  the  microfcope 
appears  to  confift  of  a  great  number  of  parallel 
plates  or  tables  extremely  thin,  and  laid  over  one 
another  with  the  utmoft  regularity. 

Diamonds  are  found  in  the  Eaft-Indies  chiefly 
in  the  kingdoms  of  Golconda,  Vifapour,  Bengal, 
and  the  ifland  of  Borneo.  The  diamond-mines 
are  generally  adjacent  to  rocky  hills  and  moun- 
tains, and  fometimes  the  diamonds  are  found  feat- 
tered  in  the  earth  within  two  or  three  fathoms  of 
the  furface.  In  other  places  they  fink  through 
rocks  to  the  depth  of  forty  or  fifty  fathoms,  till 
they  come  to  a  fort  of  mineral  earth,  in  which  they 
find  the  diamonds  inclofed.  This  earth  is  fometimes 
of  a  yellowifti  and  fometimes  of  a  reddilh  colour, 
and  adheres  to  the  ftone  fo  ftrongly,  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  get  it  ofF.  A  fufficient  quantity  of  this  earth 
being  dug  out  of  the  mine,  it  is  thrown  into  a  ciftern 
of  water,  where  having  foaked  for  fome  time,  it  ts 
fiirred  about  till  the  clods  are  broken,  and  the  gra* 
;velly  matter  falls  to  the  bottom.  After  this  a 
ventjis  opened,  the  foul  water  let  out,  and  the  cif- 
tern  fupplied  with  clean,  till  all  the  earthy  fub- 
ftance  be  wafhed  away,  and  nothing  but  gravel  re- 
mains. What  thus  fettles  at  the  bottom  is  fpread 
to  dry  in  the  fun,  then  fifted,  and  afterwards  care- 
fully fearched  with  the  hands  to  find  out  the  dia- 
monds; at  which  they  are  fo  expert,  that  the  lead 
bit  of  a  ftone  can  hardly  efcape  them.  It  fometimes 
happens  however,  that  the  earth  is  fo  fixed  about 
the  diamonds,  that  before  they  are  rubbed  on  a 
rough  fl:one  with  fand,  their  tranfparency  cannot 
be  difcovered. 

In  the  kingdom  of  Golconda,  or  in  that  of 
Vifapour  according  to  fome  maps,  are  the  mines 
cf  Raolconda,  which  have  been  difcovered  above 

two 
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two  hundred  years.  The  earth  here  is  fandy  and 
full  of  rocks,  and  in  thefe  rocks  are  found  feveral 
little  veins,  half  an  inch  or  an  inch  broad,  out  of 
which  the  miners,  with  hooked  irons,  draw  the 
fand  or  earth  that  contains  the  diamonds,  break- 
ing the  rock  when  the  vein  terminates,  that  the 
track  may  be  found  again  and  continued.  To 
feparate  the  diamonds  from  this  earth,  it  under- 
goes feveral  wafhings,  and  other  operations,  as 
we  have  already  obferved.  The  miners  work 
quite  naked,  except  a  thin  covering  over  their 
privities,  and,  befides  this  precaution,  have  like- 
wife  infpe£tors  to  prevent  their  concealing  the  di- 
amonds; which  yet,  notwithftanding  all  this  care, 
they  fometimes  find  opportunities  of  doing.  Ta- 
vernier  fays,  he  faw  one  detected  who  had  put  a 
ftone  into  the  corner  of  his  eye  ;  but  fwallowing 
a  diamond  is  a  furer  and  more  ufual  method 
amongft  them.  If  the  miners  meet  with  a  ftone 
of  fifteen  or  fixteen  carrats,  they  are  allowed  a 
reward,  befides  their  ufual  pay,  which  is  very  little. 
The  king  has  two  percent,  for  all  the  diamonds 
that  are  fold,  and  alfo  a  duty  from  the  merchants 
according  to  the  number  of  hands  employed  in 
digging. 

There  are  other  mines  at  Gani  or  Coulour 
in  the  kingdom  of  Golconda,  wherein  they  find 
diamonds  from  ten  to  forty  carrats  and  upwards, 
but  they  are  not  very  clear,  their  water  being 
ufually  tinged  with  the  colour  of  the  foil,  which 
in  fome  places  is  yellowilh,  in  others  black  and 
moift,  and  in  others  reddifh.  Another  defeft 
of  fome  confequence  is  a  kind  of  greafinefs  ap- 
pearing on  the  diam^ond  when  cut,  which  take^ 
off  part  of  it's  luftre.  Here  the  miners  dig  to  the 
depth  of  twelve  or  fourteen  feet,  where  they  find 
*ater,  which  prevents  their  going  farther.  The 
B  5  eartk 
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earth  is  carried  from  the  mine  by  women  znS 
children  into  a  neighbouring  inclofure,  where  it 
is  wafhed,  and  then  dried  and  fifted.  According; 
to  Tavernier,  there  are  generally  fixty  thoufand' 
perfons,  men,  women,  and  children,  employed  in 
thefe  mines  of  Coulour.  They  work  naked  like 
the  miners  at  Raolconda,  and  are  watched  in  the 
fame  manner  by  infpecSlors. 

A  GREAT  number  of  diamonds  are  found  near 
Soumelpour,  a  large  town  in  the  kingdom  of 
Bengal,  fituated  on  the  river  GouaL  From  this  river 
all  our  fine  diamond  points  or  fparks,  called  na- 
tural fparks,  are  brought,  where  they  fearch  for 
them  after  the  great  rains  are  over,  that  is,  after 
the  month  of  December,  At  that  feafon,  when 
the  water  is  grown  clear,  eight  or  ten  thoufand 
perfons,  of  all  ages  and  fexcs,  come  out  of  Sou- 
melpour and  the  neighbouring  villages,  and  ex- 
amine the  fand  of  the  river,  going  up  it  to  the 
very  mountain  from  whence  it  fprings.  After 
this  examination  they  proceed  to  take  up  the  fand 
whierein  they  judge  diamonds  likely  to  be  found, 
which  is  done  in  the  following  manner.  Having 
made  a  d<im  round  the  place  with  earth,  ftones,* 
fafcines,  &c.  the  river  being  then  very  low,  they 
lade  out  the  water,  and  dig  about  two  feet  deep, 
carrying  the  fand  into  a  place  walled  round  on  the 
bank  of  the  river,  v/here  the  procefs  is  much  the 
fame  as  at  the  mines  above-mentioned,  and  the 
workmen  are  watched  with  equal  ftridtnefs. 
As  to  the  diamonds  of  the  ifland  of  Bprneo,  they 
are  found  in  the  fand  of  the  river  Succadan  or 
Succadano,  and  perhaps  in  fome  other  parts  of  the 
illand,  with  which  we  are  little  acquainted.  ( 

To  bring  diamonds   to  that  perfection,  in' 
wh'ich^  their  beauty  confifts,  the  diamond-cutters 
begin  by  rubbing  two  rough  diamonds  againft  each 
'  other. 
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other,  afeer  having'  well  cemented  them,  to  the 
ends  of  two  blocks  called  cutting  fticks,  thick 
enough  to  be  held  in  the  hand.  By  this  meatir 
they  rub  off  the  dull  outer  cruft,  and  reduce  theni 
to  form,  in  order  to  their  being  polifhed  ;  and  this 
powder,  thus  rubbed  off  the  ftones,  and  received 
in  a  little  box,  ferves  to  polifh  the  ftones.  Dia-- 
monds  are  polifhed  by  means  of  a  mlH,  which  turns 
a  wheel  of  caft  iron,  fmeared  with  diamond  duft, 
mixed  with  oil  of  olives.  This  wheel  moves  ho- 
rizontally, and  before  the  diamonds  are  applied  to 
it,  they  ai*e  foldered  into  pieces  of  metal  prepared 
for  that  purpofe  But  diamonds  are  more  ex^ 
peditioufly  divided  by  finding  the  grain-  of  the 
ftone,  as  it  is  called,  that  is,  the  difpofition  of  the 
laminse  or  plates  of  which  it  is  compofed,  and  in- 
troducing between  them  the  point  of  a  fine  chiffel. 
When  this  is  properly  done  a  ftone  will  fplit  as 
evenly  a?  a  piece  of  talc,  and  giv-e  two  diamonds* 


*  To  diftinguifh:  diamonds  from  all  other  flones,  whether 
counteifek  or  natural,  Dr.  Wail  Teems  to- have  found  an  in- 
ftUlble  methods  He  oblerves  that  a  diamond,  bieing'  Hic'Jitiy' 
rul^bed  in  the  dark  with  any  (oft  animal  fubftance,  as  thip" 
finger,  wooll-en,  filkj  or  the  like,  appears- luminous  throng 
i*'s  whole  body.  If  .  the  fun  be  eiglueen  degjees  below  the* 
horizon,  and  any  one  holds  up  a  piece  of  bays  or  flannei 
llretcued  tight  between  both  hands  at  fome  diftnnce  from^thfe* 
eye,  and  anoHier  rub^  a  diamond  fv/iftly  and  pretty  hard  on- 
tiue  other  fuk  of  the  bays  or  fiarmel,  the  light  is  much  motto 
vivid  aski  plaafimt  to  the  eye  of  him  that  holds  it  than  any, 
other  way.  But  what  the  do61or  judges  n)oft  fnrprizing  is^ 
that  a  diamond,  being  expofed  to  the  open  air  in  view  of  th^ 
iky,  without  rnbbim^,  gives  almoft  the  fame  light  of  it^elf^ 
as  if  rubbed  in. a  dark  room  ;  and  if  in  the  open  air  you  holcC 
)fpi]n  hand, or  any  tUing.elfe  over  it,  to  hinder  it's  communl-* 
cation  with  the  fl;y,  it  gives  no  light  at  all.  The  d6(51or  tried 
jilTor  moll  of  tlie  other  precious  llones,  but  could  find  no  flich^ 
phirrionnenon-m  -any  of  them  ;  fe*  that  this  may  ht  loc^id  upon- 
iis  a^-diginguirniiig  criterion  of  a  diamond, 

B  6  or 
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or  more,  if  the  thicknefs  will  allow  it,  of  the 
fame  breadth  or  furface  with  the  original  one. 
The  fplitting  a  diamond  fometimes  anfwers  ano- 
ther end,  when  the  ftone  has  a  flaw  or  blemifli 
in  it,  which  greatly  debafes  it's  value;  for  by  fe- 
parating  the  plates  at  a  proper  depth,  the  flaw  may 
be  removed. 

The  making  artificial  diamonds  has  been  at- 
tempted lately  with  great  fuccefs.  The  beft  of 
what  is  called  pafl:e,  come  very  near  the  luftre  of 
the  diamond,  and,  in  this  refpeft,  can  only  be  dif- 
tinguifhed  from  the  true  by  thofe  who  are  ac- 
cuftomed  to  view  genuine  diamonds.  They,  how- 
-ever,  are  greatly  inferior  to  them,  in  point  of 
hardnefs. 

Diamonds,  bcfides  being  ufed  as  ornaments, 
are  of  fervice  in  the  glafs  trade,  for  they  alone 
will  cut  glafs.  Thofe  ufed  by  glaziers,  are  fet 
in  an  iron  ferril,  about  two  inches  long,  fixed  in 
a  handle  of  box  or  ebony;  and  thofe  ufed  for  cut- 
ting looking-glafs,  &c.  are  called  plough  dia- 
monds, and  are  fitted  into  a  kind  of  plane. 

The  carbuncle  is  a  very  beautiful  gem,  found 
only  in  the  Eaft-Indies,  fo  far  as  is  yet  known, 
and  there  but  very  rarely.  Its  colour  is  a  deep 
red,  refembling  that  of  a  ripe  mulberry,  and  go- 
ing ofF,  where  palefl:,  into  a  ftrong  fcarlet,  not 
into  the  purplifh  or  violet  tinge  of  the  ruby  and 
garnet ;  but  when  held  up  againft  the  fun  it  lofes 
it's  deep  tinge,  and  becomes  exadtly  of  the  colour 
of  burning  charcoal,  from  whence  it  feems  to 
have  obtained  it's  name.  It  is  generally  found 
pure  and  faultlefs,  and  is  naturally  of  an  angular 
figure,  fmaller  at  one  end  than  the  other,  which 
end  tapers  to  a  point  like  a  pyramid,  and  is  more 
finely  coloured  than  the  lower  part  of  the  column. 
It  is  of  the  fame  degree  of  hardnefs  with  the  fap- 

phire. 
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phire,  which  is  fecond  only  to  the  diamond  ;  and 
it  bears  the  fire  undtered,  not  lofing  it's  colour, 
or  becoming  at  all  the  paler  for  the  trial.  This 
has  been  experienced  by  fome  of  our  jewellers, 
who,  difliking  it's  too  deep  colour,  have  endea- 
voured to  render  it  more  vivid  and  flriking  to  the 
eye,  by  divefting  the  gem  of  a  part  of  it,  but  al- 
ways without  fuccefs.  Many  authors  have  con- 
founded the  carbuncle  with  the  ruby,  and  deter- 
mined that  every  ruby  which  exceeds  twenty-four 
carrats  is  properly  a  carbuncle  ;  but  the  two  gems 
are  eflentially  different. 

The  true  ruby,  in  it's  mod  perfect  ftate,  is  a 
gem  of  great  beauty  and  value,  and  to  be  found 
only  in  the  Indies,  the  principal  mines  of  it  be- 
ing in  the  kingdom  of  Pegu  and  in  the  ifland  of 
Ceylon.  It's  colour  is  red,  in  very  different  de- 
grees, but  always  with  a  greater  or  lefs  admix- 
ture of  purple.  It's  fize  is  various,  but  the  moft 
common  is  that  of  a  large  pin's  head,  though  it 
is  fometimes  met  with  of  eight  or  ten  carrats, 
and  even  twenty  or  thirty;  nay  we  have  accounts 
of  fome  that  weigh  more  than  a  hundied.  It  is 
never  of  an  angular  fhape,  but  always  of  a  pebble- 
like figure,  and  is  commonly  fo  naturally  bright 
and  pure  on  the  furface  as  to  need  no  polifhing, 
but  it  is  often  debafed  by  blemiChes  or  foulnefs, 
which  very  much  diminifh  it's  value.  Our  jew- 
ellers diftinguifli  this  gem  into  feveral  fpecies, 
calling  them  by  different  names,  according  to 
their  different  degrees  of  colour.  Thus,  befides 
the  ruby  fimply  fo  called  in  it's  moft  perfect  ftate, 
they  have  the  fpinel  ruby,  the  balafs  ruby,  the 
rock  ruby,  and  the  rubacelle  ;  but  thefe  two  laft 
are  not  in  reality  of  the  ruby  kind,  the  firft  be- 
ing a  bcauiiful  fpecies  of  garnet,  having  an  ad- 
mixture of  blue  with  its  red,  and  the  other  of  the 

hyacinth. 
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hyacinth,  having  a  faint  tinge  of  yellow. — It  Is 
faid  the  inhabitants  of  Pegu  have  the  art  of  height- 
ening the  rtdnefs  and  luftre  of  rubies  by  laying 
them  in  the  fire,  and  giving  them  the  proper  degree 
of  heat. 

The  hyacinth  of  the  antients  was  a  gem  of 
a  purple  colour  tending  to  a  blue,  being  indeed 
a  variety  of  the  amethyft ;  but  the  modern  hya- 
cinth is  of  a  red  colour,  with  an  admixture  of 
yellow,  and  though  it  be  not  fo  gaudy  as  the  other 
red  gems,  the  fined  fpecimens  of  it  are  very  beau- 
tiful. It  is  of  various  fizes,  from  that  of  a  hemp- 
feed  to  that  of  a  nutmeg;  and  it's  fhape  is  not  lefs 
uncertain,  being  fometimes  found  in  an  hexan- 
gular  column  terminated  pyramidically,  and  at 
others  in  form  of  a  roundifh,  or  oblong,  and  ge- 
nerally fomewhat  flatted  pebble.  This  gem  is 
found  in  feveral  parts  of  Europe,  but  the  finefl  of 
them,  like  all  other  precious  ftones,  are  the  pro- 
duct of  the  Indies.  When  it  is  of  a  pure  and 
bright  flame-colour,  which  is  its  moft  perfciSl  ftate-, 
the  jewellers  call  it  Hyacintha  la  Bella  ;  and  they> 
diftinguifh  two  or  three  other  kinds,  to  which' 
they  give  different  names,  according  to  their  dif- 
ferent tinges  of  red- or  yellow. 

The  garnet,  the  fapphire,  the  amethyft,  and 
th€  opal,  though  all  of  them  found  in  the  greateft 
perfection  in  the  Eaft-Indies,  have  been  already 
taken  notice  of  in  the  courfe  of  this  work,  and 
therefore  need  no  farther  defcription-;  but  there 
are  tv^o  or  three  other  gems  produced  in  the  coun- 
tries we  are  now  ftirveying,  which  are-  too  beau- 
tiful to  efcape  our  obfervation.  The  emeralds  of 
India  are  evidently  finer  than  thofe  of  any  other 
part  of  the  world,  but  being  fcarcc,  and  at  pre- 
ftnt  found  only  in  the  kingdom  of  Gambaya,  very 
few  of  them  have  of  iat^*  been- imported  imo  Eu- 
rope, 
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mpe,  moft  af  tbotfe  which  our  jewellers,  call  ori-' 
esiital  emerald^s  being,  brought  from  America.  The? 
emerald  iait's  pureft  ftate  perhaps  yields  to  none? 
of  the  gems  in  beauty.,  being  of  a  bright  and  nar 
turally  polilhed  furface,  and  of  a  pure  and  charm*- 
i^ig  green  without  the  mixture  of  any  other  colour, 
it*  is  found  of  various  fizes,  but  ufually  fmally 
tliough  fome  are  met  with  a&  big  as  a  walnut. 
The  accounts  v/.e  have  o£  an  obeliik,  a  table,  &q* 
of*  one  intir€  emerald,  are  ev^idenily  erroneous', 
tJic  {tones  having  been  jafpers,  or  other  ftones  of 
a  green  colour  "^.  This  gem,  like  the  diamond, 
is  of  dIfFerent  figures,  being  fometimes  of  a  roundifl> 
form,  and  foraetinnes.  of:a.columnar  one;  but  thofe 
ofi  the  former-  fhape  are  always,  the  hardefl:  ^nd 
brio-hteil.    The  eiiierald  lofes  it's  colour  in  thej 

o  - 

fire,  and  becomes  undiftinguifhable  from,  the  what^ 
fopphire,  which  name  the  jewellers  give  to  all  thq 
harder  gems  when  calourLcfs* 

The  beryl  is  another  gem  produiced  in  (on\Qt 
parts  of  Europe  and  America,  but  tbofe  of  thQ 
Eaft-Indies-  are  far  faperior  to  the  others  in  thq 
finenefs  of  their  colour  and  luftre.  It  is  always 
of  a  tolerably  bright  and  polilhed  furface^  and  it's 
colour  is  a  mixture  ofi  blue,  and  green,  majking 
exadly  what  we  call  a  fea-greei?,  fcooi:  whence 
the  moderns-  have  giveik  it  the  name  o^f  Aqua^ 
marina.  In  its  fineft  ftate  it  approaches  to  the 
hardneft  of  the  garnet,  and  is  a  very  beautiful 


*  A  great  d«alof  errror  and' confuilon  abaut  tbe  erne;a!4 
had  crept. iota  the  wgrld  in.the  time  of  Pliny,  wlio  has  a  loi)g 
lid  of  diffevent  kindsof  ihis.gem^  an-ipj:ig  which  are  evidently 
jafpcrs,  coloi|ied  ci-yflals,  and  fpais,  which  he  raiftakes  for 
enaeralds.  Even  at  this  day,  moft  of  thofe  we  iT)eet  with 
\inder  the  name  of  occidental  emeralds  are  only,  tinged,  fryjft^ilt 
twugbtfrora.  the  micis^Qf.<j«fjQ^P^» , 
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gem,  but  is  at  prefent  of  no  great  value.  It  is 
found  of  various  (hapes  and  fizes,  but  feldom  very 
fmail,  and  generally  in  hexangular  columns  ter- 
minated by  pyramids  of  the  fame  form,  which 
ftand  in  clufters  of  twenty  or  more  on  the  rugged 
prominencies  of  rocks  in  the  cracks  and  fiffures 
of  the  flrata.  We  are  told  that  the  beryl  is 
fometimes  found  in  pieces  large  enough  to  form 
fine  vafes,  and  that  there  are  many  fuch  in  Cam- 
baya,  Pegu,  and  Ceylon ;  but  thefe  accounts  are 
certainly  owing  to  fome  fuch  miftake  as  we 
have  obferved  has  been  made  with  refpeft  to  the 
emerald. 

The  topaz  of  the  moderns,  which  is  un- 
doubtedly the  chryfolite  of  the  antients,  is  a  very 
beautiful  and  valuable  gem  in  it's  purcft  and  moft 
perfedl;  ftate ;  but  fuch  are  rarely  to  be  met  with, 
and  the  lefs  perfcdl  ones  are  of  little  value.  Thofe 
of  the  Indies  are  the  fineft  in  the  world,  but  they 
are  generally  fmall,  being  feldom  found  bigger 
than  the  head  of  a  large  pin,  though  now  and 
then  one  arrives  at  a  fixth  of  an  inch  in  diameter* 
The  form  of  the  topaz  is  always  that  of  the  peb- 
ble, roundifli  or  oblong,  ufually  flatted  on  one 
fide;  and  it's  furface  is  uneven,  but  confjderably 
bright,  and  of  a  good  natural  poliib,  unlefs  it  have 
contracted  fome  accidental  foulnefs.  The  fineft 
topazes  are  of  a  true  golden  colour,  but  they 
vary  from  this  up  to  the  colour  of  the  deepeft  faf- 
fron,  and  down  to  that  of  the  paleft  amber.  They 
have  a  luftre  at  leaft  equal  to  any  gem  except  the 
diamond,  and  being  divefted  of  their  colour  by 
fire  they  refemhle  it  very  nearly;  but  the  more 
common  fort  of  topazes  are  dead  and  heavy. 
This  gem  is  eafily  counterfeited,  and  there  are 
factitious  ones  which  by  the  eye  can  fcarce  be 
diftinguilhed  from  thofe  that  are  natural;  our 

jewellers 
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jewellers  alfo  frequently  call  thofe  topazes,  vvhic^ 
are  only  coloured  cryftals, — Tavernier  mentions  ^ 
topaz  in  the  poffellion  of  the  Great  Mogul, 
weighing  157  carrats,  which  coft  2O5300I.  fter- 
ling,  and  is  the  fineft  gem  of  this  kind  that  ever 
was  known. 

There  remains  a  very  Angular  and  beautiful 
gem  to  be  defcribed,  viz.  the  afteria  or  cat's  eye, 
which  fomething  approaches  to  the  nature  of  the 
opal,  in  having  a  bright  included  colour,  that 
feems  to  be  lodged  deep  in  the  (tone,  and  {hifts 
about  as  it  is  moved  in  various  diredlions ;  but 
in  all  other  refpe£ts  it  differs  from  the  opal,  par- 
ticularly in  it's  want  of  the  variety  of  colours,  and 
in  it's  fuperior  hardnefs.  It  has  only  two  natural 
colours,  a  pale  brown  and  a  white,  the  brown 
being  the  ground,  and  the  white  playing  about 
in  it  like  a  lucid  fpeck ;  but  in  fome  ftones  that 
have  more  of  the  white,  inftead  of  this  fpeck  or 
ftar,  one  whole  fide  always  appears  whiter  than 
the  other.  Befides  thefe  natural  colours,  this  gem 
is  liable,  like  moft  others,  to  fome  accidental 
tinges,  fome  pieces  of  it  being  greenifh,  bluifh, 
and  yellowifh ;  but  they  are  the  worfe  for  thefe 
variegations,  never  fliewing  the  included  light  fo 
clearly.  It  does  not  vary  fo  much  in  lhape  and 
fize  as  feveral  of  the  other  gems,  being  ufually 
found  between  the  fize  of  a  pea  and  the  breadth 
of  a  fixpence,  and  of  a  f^micircular  form,  convex 
at  the  top,  and  flat  at  the  bottom.  It  is  confi- 
derably  hard,  and  is  naturally  of  a  fmooth  and 
bright  furface;  fo  that  it  is  feldom  wrought,  but  worn 
with  it's  native  polifli.  The  Eaft-Indies,  and  par- 
ticularly the  ifland  of  Borneo,  afFord  very  fine 
gems  of  this  kind  ;  and  they  are  alfo  frequently 
found  both  in  Europe  and  America. 

Here 
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Here  we  miglrt  add  a  defcription  of  the  va-* 
rious  kinds  of  agate,  jafpcr,  onyx,  and  other  femi- 
pellucid  gems  that  are  found  in  the  Eaft-Indie^  ; 
but  as  moft  of  thcfe  have  been  already  fpoken  of, 
it  would  only  lead  us  into  needlefs  repetitions,  and 
therefore  we  leave  the  mineral  kingdom,  to  pro- 
ceed to  that  of 

VEGETABLES. 

AMONGST  the  nnany  vegetable  produc- 
tions  of  the  Eaft-Indies,  perhaps  none  is  of 
rnore  general  ufe,  or  makes  a  more  confiderable 
article  of  commerce,  than  pepper,  v/hich  is  the 
fruit  of  a  plant  or  fhrub  growing  plentifully  ia 
Malabar,  Malacca,  and  other  parts  of  the  con- 
tinent, as  well  as  in  feveral  of  the  Indian  iflands. 
The  plant  is  weak  and  of  the  reptile  kind,  fo  that 
it  is  fet  at  the  roots  of  large  trees,  round  which  it 
twifts  and  climbs  like  hops.  It's  leaves  in  figure 
refemble  thofe  of  ivy,  but  are  larger,  and  not  fo 
green,  of  a  ftrong  fmell  and  pungent  tafte.  In 
April  it  bears  a  white  flower,  after  which  the  pep- 
per comes  forth  in  fmall  clutters  like  our  currants, 
being  green  at  firft,  and  becoming  red  in  propor- 
tion as  they  ripen,  and  at  laft  black  when  they 
are  quite  ripe,  which  is  in  November  or  De- 
cember. The  clutters  are  then  cut  olF  and  dried 
for  a  fortnight  on  mats  in  the  fun,  till  the  pepper 
falls  ofF  from  the  ftalk;  during  which  time  they 
are  often  turned,  but  covered  in  the  night-time 
becaufe  of  the  dew.  It  is  faid  the  plant  bears  no 
fruit  till  the  third  year,  when  it  produces  fix  or 
ftven  pounds ;  and  the  two  following  crops  are 
much  the  fame,  after  which  it  increafes  both  in. 
q^uantity  and  fize  till  the  twelfth  year,  when  it 
txears  no  more,  and  a  new  flioot  is  planted  in  it's 
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room. — Pepper  is  diftinguiflied  into  two  kinds, 
the  black,  and  the  white,  which  Pomet  and  others 
will  have  to  be  the  fruit  of  two  different  plants ; 
hut  M.  Dillon,  a  celebrated  phyfician,  and  authoi^ 
of  the  hiftory  of  the  Inquifition  of  Goa,  aflures 
us,  that  all  the  difference  between  the  white  and 
black  pepper  is,  that  the  latter  has  it's  fkin,  which 
is  taken  off  from  the  former  by  beating  it  before 
it  is  quite  dry,  or  after  it  has  been  foaked  in  water. 

There  is  another  kind  of  pepper  growing  m 
the  Eaft-Indies,  called  long  pepper  from  it's  form^ 
which  in  length  and  thicknefs  equals  a  child's 
finger.  It  confifts  of  an  affemblage  of  grains  or 
berries  fticking  clofe  together,  ef  a  brownifli 
colour,  bordering  on  red  witheut,  and  on  black 
within.  The  plant  that  bears  it  is  like  that  of 
the  common  pepper,  but  it's  leaves  are  fmaller  and 
greener;  and  as  to  the  fruit  itfelf,  it's  tafte  is  lef$ 
fharp  tharr  ihe  former.  It  is  chiefly  ufed  in  me- 
dicine, being  an  ingredient  in  feveral  Galenical 
compoTitions,  particularly  Venice  treacle. 

Though  rice  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Indies^ 
yet  being  the  principal  grain  of  tkofe  countries, 
and  throughout  the  Eaft,  it  feems  more  proper  to 
mention  it  here  than  in  any  other  place.  It  is  the 
feed  of  a  leguminous  plant,  growing  in  clufters^ 
being  terminated  wrh'a  beard,  and  feverally  in- 
elofed  in  yellow  capfulse  or  cafes.  When  ftript 
of  their  flcin  the  grains  a,ppear  almoft  oval,  of  a 
fh^ning  white  coloiur,  a^d,  it  were  tranfp^ren.t^ 
In  thye  Indies  the  \v^men  thr^fh  and  drefs  all  th^ 
rice,  which  is  a  very  painfyl  office.  — This  grain, 
which  is  the  food  of  at  leaft  two  thirds  of  mankind, 
I?  und9uljtedJy  a  y^ry  whQlfpwJ  aUment  and  a^ 
to  what  has  been  faid,  th^t  living  mwh  vp^ 
rice  is  injurious  to  the  eyes,  and  brings  on  blind- 
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nefs,  the  judicious  look  up  it  as  a  vulgar  er- 
ror*. 

The  anana,  or  pine-Apple,  as  we  call  it 
from  the  refemblance  it  bears  to  the  cones  of  pines 
and  firs,  is  a  moft  delicious  fruit,  which  grows 
fpontaneoufly  in  the  warm  parts  of  the  Eafi:- Indies, 
as  well  as  in  America.  It  is  the  produ6l  of  an 
herbaceous  plant  with  leaves  like  an  aloe,  and  the 
top  of  the  fruit  is  adorned  with  a  little  crown 
and  a  bunch  of  leaves  refembling  a  fire.  The 
pulp  is  fibrous,  but  diflblves  in  the  mouth,  and 
has  the  fine  tafte  of  the  peach,  the  quince,  and 
the  mufcadine  grape,  all  together.  It  is  faid  the 
Indians  make  a  wine  of  the  juice  which  is  almoft 
equal  to  malmfey  fack,  and  will  intoxicate  as 
foon.  The  fruit  is  efteemed  cordial,  good  againlt 
a  iiaufea,  raifes  and  exhilarates  the  fpirits,  and 
provokes  urine  ;  but  is  not  proper  for  women  with 
child,  being  apt  to  occafion  abortion.  A  confec- 
tion of  the  ananas  is  made  in  the  countries  where 
it  grows,  which  is  found  of  fervice  to  reftore  a 
decayed  or  broken  conftitution.  Great  endea- 
vours have  lately  been  ufed  to  cultivate  the  plant  in 
Europe,  which  have  been  attended  with  fuch  fuc- 
cefs,  that  very  fine  fruits  of  this  kind  are  now  pro- 


♦  This  error,  we  are  told,  is  founded  on  an  obfervation 
made  by  the  failors,  that  fowls  carried  on  fhip-board  from 
the  American  continent  to  Jamaica,  which  are  fed  on  rice 
during  the  voyage,  are  very  fubjeit  to  become  blind  j  but 
nothing  is  more  common  than  to  afcribe  efFe6ls  to  wrong 
caufes,  and  this  is  probably  owing  to  fome  other  caufe,  in 
which  rice  is  not  at  all  concerned  j  for  we  do  not  find  that 
the  inhabitants  of  thefe  countries,  where  rice  is  the  almoft 
conftant  and  principal  food,  arc  more  (libjeft  to  blindnefs 
than  the  people  of  Europe, 
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duccd  in  England  in  the  gardens  of  the  curious 
They  are  ufually  about  the  fizc  of  a  tennis-ball, 
but  fome  are  much  larger. 

The  coco  or  cocoa-tree  is  one  of  the  moft 
remarkable  and  ufeful  produftions  of  the  Indies. 
This  tree,  which  the  Malabarians  call  tenga, 
grows  ftraight  without  any  branches  till  near  iCs 
fummit,  and  ufually  to  the  height  of  thirty  or 
forty  feet.  The  leaves,  which  are  of  a  great 
length,  and  terminate  in  a  point,  ferve  the  In- 
dians to  cover  their  houfes  with,  and  for  many 
other  purpofes.  Above  the  leaves  arife  feveral 
(hoots  as  thick  as  a  man's  arm,  and  on  the  top 
of  all  grows  a  large  excrefcence  in  form  of  a 
cabbage,  excellent  to  eat,  and  far  exceeding  our 
fiiieft  cabbages  in  flavour.  From  the  fides  and 
upper  parts  of  the  cabbage  there  likewife  fhoot 
out  clufters  of  pods,  containing  fome  fmall  ker- 
nels, tafting  exadtly  like  the  Englifh  walnut. 
The  nuts,  which  are  the  fruit  of  the  cocoa-tree, 
hang  in  clufters  four  or  five  together,  and  are  as 
big  as  a  man's  head  when  at  full  growth.  Before 


*  The  author  of  Spe6lade  de  la  Nature  informs  us,  that  forr  e 
yeiars  ag®  M.  ic  Normand  gave  the  French  king  two  fuckers 
of  a  pine-apple,  recommending  their  cultivation  to  his  care, 
though  they  were  almoft  withered,  and  had  not  any  roots* 
The  heart  however  was  good,  and  they  happened  to  take  j 
but  tho\igh  their  fruit  could  not  be  broug^it  to  it's  proper  ma- 
tu;ity,  jet  two  fuckers  in  the  year  1733  produced  two  pine- 
apples of  admirable  beauty.  The  aftiuuity  ufed  in  their 
culture,  in  conjun6\ion  with  a  favourable  autumn,  raifed 
t*hena  to  a  perfeA  maturity.  The  king  himfelf  tafted  one  of 
them  the  latter  end  of  December,  and  found  it  excellent  ; 
and  all  thofe  pciMbns,  to  whom  his  majefty  thought  fit  to 
fend  part  of  thefe  fruits,  unanimoufly  agreed  that  they  were 
compleatly  ripe,  had  a  delicate  melting  pulp  agreeably  quick- 
ened by  a  fine  acid,  and  were  as  richly  perfumed  as  a  ftraw- 
berry. 
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they  are  ripe  they  contain  a  clear  cooling  watef^ 
or  milk,  which  in  time  condenfcs  to  a  pulp,  and 
becomes  an  excellent  food  ;  and  it  likewife  affords 
an  oil,  equally  good  cither  for  the  ^^lamp  or  the 
table,  l^he  (hcW  of  the  nut  is  made  into  bowls, 
ipoons,  and  feveral  other  utenfils  j  and  in  the 
kingdom  of  Slam  they  are  ufed  us  meafures  for 
things  cither  dry  or  liquid.  From  the  cocoa-tree 
the  Indians  extradl:  a  liquor  called  furi,  which  is 
of  a  grateful  tafte,  and  intoxicates  lik-e  .wine. 
It  is  pretty  fweet  when  newly  extra<Sted,  but  ia 
a  little  time  becomxCS  more  acid  ;  and  from  this 
liquor  is  diftilled  a  water  or  fpirit  that  burns  in 
the  fire  like  brandy.  The  furi,  we  apprehend, 
is  the  fame.  Uquor  that  fome  authors  mention 
under  the  name  of  toddy,  from  whence  Mr, 
Lockyer  affures  us  they  diftil  the  fpirit  we  call 
Arrac,  which  is  the  Indian  word  for  all  ftrong 
waters  *•  The  method  of  obtaining  the  furi  is  by 
making  an  incifion  in  the  top  of  the  capfule  that 
bears  the  flowers  or  fruit,  a-nd  about  four  inches 
below  they  make  an  oblique  incifion  in  the  bark, 
from  whence  the  liquor  drops  into  a  vefTei  hung 
to  receive  it.    What  is  obtained  in  the  mornino; 

CD 

is  fweet  and  pleafant,  and  even  more  delicious 
than  the  milk  of  the  nut ;  but  that  in  the  even- 
ing is  fomewhat  acid,  the  next  day  it  grows  fourer,- 
arid  on  the  third  day  it  is  intirely  acid  and  with- 
out any  fweetnefs  at  all.  In  order  to  make  vinegar 
of  this  liquor,  they  put  the  veflels  that  receive  it 


*  Goa  and  Batavia  are  the  chief  places  for  arrac  Wlnt 
is  made  at  Batavia  is  much  the  Ihongeft,  but  that  of  Goa 
is  preferred  to  all  others  on  account  of  it's  peculiar  and 
H:^reeable  flavour  ;  which  is  ata  ibuted  to  the  earthen  velFeJs 
uTed  at  Goa  to  draw  the  Ipiiit,  whereas  at  Batavia  they  ufe 
eopper-ftills. 

among 
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among  lime  for  fifteen  days,  by  which  a  violent 
fermentation  being  excited,  much  froth  thrown  up, 
and  a  whitifli  matter  fubfiding  to  the  bottom,  the 
furi  is  changed  into  vinegar.  A  fort  of  fugar 
called  jagra,  is  likewire  prepared  from  the  furi, 
by  putting  into  it  a  fufficient  quantity  of  lime  to 
tinge  it  of  a  reddifli  colour.  The  liquor  is  then 
boiled,  and  ftirred  continually  till  it  is  infpiflated  ; 
whereby  a  red  fugar  is  produced,  which  they 
render  white  by  repeated  diffolutions  and  boilings. 
—As  to  the  medicinal  virtues  of  the  cocoa,  the 
furi  is  faid  to  be  highly  beneficial  to  phthifical 
patients,  or  thofe  who  labour  under  any  diforder 
of  the  kidneys,  or  a  difficulty  of  difcharging  their 
urine.  The  liquor  contained  in  the  nut  is  good 
to  extinguifli  thirft,  purifies  the  blood,  cleanfes 
the  ftomach,  affords  much  nourifliment,  and  is  aa 
excellent  drink  in  biliary  fevers. 

Th^re  is  a  remarkable  fpecies  of  palm-tree 
called  areca,  which  is  common  in  Siam  and  other 
parts  of  the  Indies.  The  trunk  of  this  tree  is 
ftrait  and  without  branches  like  the  cocoa,  its 
leaves  grow  in  the  fame  manner,  and  it  bears  a 
fruit  with  a  green  covering  of  the  bignefs  and 
fliape  of  a  pullet's  egg.  This  covering  or  rind 
confifts  of  numerous  fine  filaments  running  length- 
ways from  the  ftalk  to  the  head,  under  which  is 
contained  the  fruit  or  nut,  externally  of  a  brownifh 
colour,  fliaped  like  a  nutmeg  at  one  end,  but  flat- 
ti(h  at  the  other.  It  is  white  within,  and  mar- 
bled with  purplifli  veins,  but  has  very  little  taftc. 
The  Indians  chew  this  nut  wrapped  up  in  a  betel- 
leaf,  with  lime  made  of  calcined  (hells,  which  they 
affirm  to  be  a  mixture  of  a  grateful  tafte,  ftrength- 
ening  the  gums,  and  promoting  digeftion. 

The  betel  or  betle,  juft  now  mentioned,  is  a 
plant  that  grows  in  all  the  Indian  provinces  on 
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the  fea-coaft.  The  Indians  chew  it  in  the  morn- 
ing, afternoon,  and  evening,  and  carry  it  about 
with  them  almoft  continually;  but  they  ufe  the 
nut  and  lime  with  it  to  qualify  its  bitternefs. 
Some  of  the  rich  people  ufe  it  with  camphire,  and 
others  with  aloes-v/ood,  mufk,  and  ambergrife. 
It  is  faid  to  fl:ren2;then  the  gums,  and  to  corrobo- 
rate the  heart,  ftomach,  and  brain.  If  chewed 
immediately  after  breakfaft,  it  renders  the  breath 
agreeable;  but  it  blackens  the  teeth,  though  they 
fancy  it  contributes  greatly  to  preferve  them. 

The  lacca-tree,  which  grows  in  Malabar, 
Pegu,  and  other  parts  of  India,  is  remarkable  for 
the  gum  it  yields,  called  lacca  or  lake,  which  is 
red,  brittle,  and  clear,  ufed  in  dying,  painting,  &c. 
Authors  indeed  differ  as  to  the  production  of  this 
curious  drug,  fome  imagining  it  to  be  a  juice 
drawn  from  the  tree  by  incifion,  whilft  others,  and 
particularly  father  Tachard,  affirm,  that  a  kind  of 
little  ants,  fixing  themfelves  on  the  branches  of 
the  tree,  leave  behind  them  a  reddifh  moifture, 
which  being  hardened  by  the  air  and  fun  becomes 
^acca.  M.  Geoffroy,  examining  this  gum,  found 
It  to  be  a  fort  of  comb,  fuch  as  bees  and  fome 
other  infers  are  accuftomed  to  make.  Upon 
breaking  it  into  pieces  it  appears  divided  into  a 
multitude  of  little  cells  of  an  uniform  figure, 
which  plainly  ftiew  that  it  never  ouzcd  from  trees. 
Nor  are  thcfc  cells  mere  excrements,  as  fome 
have  ima2:ined,  but  are  intended  for  fomethino;  to 
be  depofited  in  them  ;  and  accordingly  are  found 
to  contain  little  bodies,  which  the  firfl:  obfervers 
took  for  the  wings  or  other  parts  of  the  infects 
that  produced  the  lacca.  Thefe  bodies  are  of  a 
beautiful  red  colour,  and,  when  broken,  make  a 
powder  as  fine  as  cochineal.  It  is  moft  probable 
that  the  cells  are  deftined  to  lodge  the  young 
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brood,  and  that  the  little  bodies  found  in  them 
are  the  embryo^s  of  infedls,  or  perhaps  their  fkins. 
This  is  lacca  in  its  natural  flate,  but  to  prepare 
it  for  ufe  they  pound  it  in  a  mortar,  and  boil  it 
in  water  to  a  proper  confiftence,  after  which  part 
of  the  water  is  evaporated  by  the  fun,  and  the 
thickened  tinclure  Urai^ned  through  a  linen  cloth. 
Befides  this,  there  .are  feveral  artificial  partes  ufcd 
by  painters,  which  go  by  the  name  of  Lake  or 
Lacca. 

The  Lignum  Aloes,  or  Aloes  wood,  much  ufcd 
in  the  eaft  as  a  perfume,  has  its  name  from  its 
bitternefs, '  which  refembles  that  of  the  aloes 
juice.  This  wood  is  extremely  valued,  and  di- 
vers ftrange  ftories  have  been  invented  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  tree  that  yields  it,  fome  feigning  it 
grew  only  in  paradife,  and  was  fvvept  away  by  the 
deluge;  whilft  others  affert,  that  it  grows  in  de- 
ferts,  and  on  inacceffible  rocks  and  mountains, 
guarded  by  wild  beads,  t3c.  The  Siamefe  ambaf- 
fadors  to  the  court  of  France  in  1686,  who  brought 
a  prefent  of  this  wood  fr-om  their  emperor,  firft 
gave  theEuropeans  a  confiflent  accountof  it.  The 
tree  grows  in  Lao  and  Cochinchina,  and  is  much  of 
the  fame  fize  and  figure  of  our  olive-trees.  7'he 
trunk  confills  of  three  forts  of  wood,  very  dif- 
ferent in  colour  and  properties,  that  which  lies 
ima-;ediately  under  the  bark  being  black,  folid, 
heavy,  and  almoft  like  ebony.  The  fecond, 
which  is  a  light  veiny  wood,  and  of  a  tan-colour, 
is  the  Calambac  or  true  aloes-wood,  which  is 
brought  to  us  from  Surat,  in  confiderable  quan- 
tities. The  heart,  or  innermoft  part,  calFd  Tarn- 
bac,  is  more  valued  by  the  Indians  than  gold  it- 
felf,  and  is  therefore  very  fcarce  and  dear.  The 
Calambac  comes  to  us  in  fmall  pieces,  cfayellow- 
iJlli-brown  colour^  with  black  or  purple-colour'd 
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refinous  veins  interfperfed,  and  is  of  a  bitter,  hot, 
aromatic  tafic  ;  and  when  call  on  the  fire  it  melts 
like  wax,  and  yields  a  very  fragrant  fcent.  It  is 
ro:  only  ufed  as  a  perfume,  but  efteem'd  a  fove- 
reign  remedy  in  paliies,  deliquiums^  weakneffes, 
(d'c.  Chewing  this  wood,  or  rinftng  the  mouth 
with  a  decofiion  of  it,  fvveetens  the  breath,  ac- 
cording to  Diofcorides ;  and  the  weight  of  a  dram^ 
powder'd  and  drank  in  fome  proper  liquor,  cures 
the  exceflive  humidity,  relaxation,  and  burning 
heat  of  the  ftomach,  commonly  call'd  the  Heart- 
burn. It  likewife  relieves  thofe  aiHi(3:ed  w^th  a 
dyfentery  or  gripes,  or  with  pains  of  the  fide  or 
liver. 

I  N  the  province  of  Tatta,  in  the  dominions  of 
the  Great  Mogul,  there  grows  a  wood  call'd  lig- 
num dulce  or  fweet  wood,  though  indeed  it  is  ra- 
ther a  weed,  no  part  of  it  being  ufeful  but  the  root, 
which  is  a  good  ingredient  in  perfumes ;  and 
therefore  great  quantities  are  exported  from  Surat 
to  China,  where  it  bears  a  good  price  ;  becaufe, 
when  beat  to  a  powder,  it  is  burnt  in  the  incenfe- 
pcts  before  their  idols. 

There  is  a  gumorrefin,  femetimescaird  afa  dul- 
cis*  but  commonly  benzoin  or  benjamin.  This  is  ob- 
fain'd  by  incifion  from  a  tree  growing  in  the  Eaft- 
Tndies  to  a  ccnliderable  height  and  thicknefs,  and 
bearing  leaves  like  thofe  cf  the  lemon-tree,  but 
imaller  and  not  fo  green.  The  gum,  as  brought 
to  us,  is  generally  very  foul,  fometimes  of  a  red- 
dilh,  and  fometimes  of  a  yellowifli  colour,  of  an 
22;reeable  tafle  and  aromatic  fmell.  The  true 
benzoin,  brought  into  France  by  the  ambufT-^dor 
of  Siam's  retinae,  was  externally  yellowifh,  but 
white  v/ithin,  and  intermixed  with  fball  reddiCi 
veins.    It  differ'd  very  much  from  the  benzoin  in 

tears, 
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tears,  as  it  is  call'd,  which  is  a  clear  tranfparen^ 
mafs,  of  a  reddifh  colour,  and  mix'd  with  white 
fpots  rerembling  broken  almonds,  whence  it  has 
the  name  of  amygdaloid  benzoin.  The  druggifts 
have  another  fort"^  which  is  often  counterfeited  by 
a  fufion  of  feveral  gums  together  ;  and  there  is  a 
black  kind  of  benzoin,  without  ahy  fmell,  which 
is  abfolutely  to  be  reje£led. — This  gum  is  much 
ufed  in  perfumes,  and  moft  authors  agree  that  it 
is  of  a  warming,  drying,  difcuffing,  dilTolving,  and 
purifying  nature^  refifting  putrefadlion,  and  good 
againfl:  diforders  of  the  breaft  and  lungs.  Exter- 
nally it  is  ufed  in  all  fragrant  compofitions  ;  for  it 
proves  cordial  by  its  agreeable  fmell,  fortifies  the 
fenfes  by  its  ftesm,  diffipates  defluxions,  and 
cures  the  tooth-ach. 

In  feveral  parts  of  the  Indies  the  tamarind-tree 
grows  plentifully,  which  bears  a  tart  agreeable 
fruit  by  fome  call'd  Indian  dates,  and  by  others 
the  Indian  Acacia.  The  bark  of  this  tree  is  not 
unlike  our  afh  or  walnut-tree,  and  its  leaves  re- 
femble  thofe  of  the  female  fern.  Its  flowers  arc 
join'd  eight  or  (en  together,  like  thofe  of  the 
orange-tree;  and  its  fruit  is  in  a  pod  the  length 
of  one's  finger,  and  fomcwhat  thicker,  cover'd  at 
firft  with  a  green  rind,  which  afterwards  becomes 
brown,  and  contains  a  blackif]"!  acid  pulp,  among 
which  are  found  feeds  refembling  lupines.  This 
pulp  is  ufed  in  medicine,  being  gently  laxative, 
cooling,  and  proper  to  quench  thirft,  and  there- 
fore very  ferviceable  in  burning  fevers.  Tama- 
rinds are  alfo  good  in  diarrhceas,  and  are  com- 
mended in  a  flux  of  the  hemorrhoids  from  a  bi- 
lious and  acrimonious  blood. 

W  E  have  another  fort  of  medicinal  fruit  brought 
from  the  Eaft-Indies,  call'd  myrobalans,  which 
were  more  ufed  among  the  ancients  than  the 
C  2  moderns, 
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moderns,  and  are  at  prefent  more  efteem'd  abroad 
than  in  England.  There  are  five  kinds  of  this 
fruit,  the  firft  caird  the  Indian  or  black  myroba- 
i?nsy  which  are  more  flender  and  narower  than 
any  of  the  reft,  with  eight  ridges  upon  the  fuper- 
ficies.  Thefe  have  no  ftone,  are  rough,  hard, 
black  both  within  and  vvMthout,  and  of  a  fub-acid 
and  aftringent  tafte.  The  fecond  is  the  citron  or 
yeilov/  myrobalan,  which  is  a  pentagonal  rough 
fruit  about  the  fize.of  an  olive,  having  an  angular 
ftone  included  under  a  carnous  bark.  The  third 
fort  is  the  chebule  myrobalan,  a  rough  pentagonal 
fruit  with  five  ribs  on  its  furface,  including  a  ca- 
vernous ftone  under  a  flefhy  bark  like  the  former. 
The  fourth  is  call'd  the  belleric  myrobalan,  which 
is  a  round  and  fomewhat  angular  fruit,  about  the 
bignefs  of  a  large  gall,  and  containing  a  hard 
llonc.  The  fifth,  calTd  the  emblic  myrobalan,  is 
a  black  fexangular  fruit,  flat  at  each  end,  and 
cafily  fcparatlng  into  fix  parts,  containing  a  white 
hexagonal  ftone,  divided  into  fix  cells.  All  thefe 
kind3  are  gently  purgative  and  aftringent,  and  are 
therefore  very  proper  in  diarrhc^as  and  dyfen- 
tcries. 

The  plant  from  whence  Indigo  is  drawn  grov/s 
;  fcveral  parts  of  the  Mogul's  dominions,  as  well 
a.  in  America.  It  fomewhat  refembles  rofemary, 
fiiiS  riles  to  the  height  of  three  or  four  feet,  fome 
fay  fix  or  fevcn,  bearing  a  flower  like  that  of  the 
thiftle,  and  having  a  feed  like  fenugreek.  When 
the  plant  is  arrived  at  a  certain  height,  and  the 
leaves  are  in  a  good  condition,  they  are  ftripp'd  from 
the  ft.-ftks,  and  thrown  into  large  pits,  (asTaver- 
rier  informs  us)  half  filTd  with  water.  Here  they 
sre  bruifed  and  ftirr'd  about  till  the  water  appears 
^e  y  thick  and  muddy,  and  after  a  few  days  fet- 
t  iag  the  w^ater  is  drawn  off,  and  the  flimy  fedi- 
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ffient  taken  up  in  bafkets,  which  is  made  up  in 
pieces  fhap'd  like  children's  tops,  or  in  flat  cakes, 
and  afterwards  dried  in  the  fun.  The  people  eai- 
ployed  to  fift  the  indigo  ftop  their  noftrils,  keep  a 
Gloth  before  their  faces  with  little  holes  for  their 
eyes,  and  drink  milk  every  half  hour,  to  prefcr^e 
them  from  the  penetrating  quality  of  the  duft  ; 
which,  notwithfl-anding  all  their  precaution,  makes 
them  fpit  blue  for  fome  time  after*. 

This  is  the  methoJ  of  making  indigo  at 
Zirkes,  (or  Serquech,  as  Thcv^not  calls  n)  a  large 
village  near  Amadabat,  v^'hich  is  reckon'd  as  good 
as  any  in  the  world  ;  but  fome  travellers  give  us  a 
different  account  of  its  preparation  in  other  places. 
The  leaves  of  the  plant  (they  fay)  are  thrown  into 
a  kind  of  vat,  and  covered  v/ith  w^ater,  in  which 
they  are  boiTd  for  four  and  tv/enty  hours,  and  a  fcum 
fvvims  on  the  top  with  all  the  different  colours  of 
the  rainbow.  The  water  is  then  drawn  off  into 
another  veffel,  v/here  it  is  briilcly  flirr'd  about  till 
it  becomes  of  a  deep  green,  and  till  the  grain  (as 
they  call  it)  forms  itfelf.  This  they  difcover  by 
taking  a  little  of  it  out,  and  fpitting  in  it;  for,  if 
that  occafion  a  bluifh  matter  to  fubfide,  they 
leave  off  flirring  the  liquor.  The  matter  then 
precipitates  itfelf  to  the  bottom  of  the  veffel ;  and, 
when  it  is  well  fettled,  they  pour  off  the  water. 
After  this  they  take  out  the  indigo,  and  put  It 
into  linen  bags  to  drain;  which  done,  they  put  it 
into  (hallow  wooden  boxes,  and^  when  it  begins 
to  dry,  they  cut  it  into  iliccs,  and  let  them  har- 
den in  the  fun. — Indigo  is  much  ufed  by  painters 


*  Ta-v-rnier  tells  us,  he  placed  an  egg  one  morning  nenr 
the  fitters  of  indigo,  and  found  the  contents  of  ii  quite  blue 
when  he  broke  \\  in  the  evening. 

C  3  an  i 
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and  dyers,  and  it  is  of  fome  ufe  in  medicine,  par- 
ticularly in  flopping  of  fluxes,  being  a  very  ftrong 
aftringenf*. 

I  Malacca,  befides  the  common  fruits  of  the 
Indies,  they  have  the  ramboftan,  another  fruit 
about  the  fize  of  a  walnut,  with  a  touglj  (kin  co- 
vered wich  carpillaments,  and  containing  a  very  fa- 
voury  pulp. — -The  darean  is  another  excellent 
fruit  of  that  country,  which  indeed  is  offenfive  to 
the  nofc,  but  moil  grateful  to  the  palate.  Its  rind 
is  thick  and  yellow,  and  its  pulp  looks  like  cream, 
but  is  more  delicious.  It  is  w^rm  and  nourifhing, 
and  ftrengthen^  the  ftomach. There  is  like- 
wife  plenty  of  mangoes,  find  particularly  a  fpccies 
caird  (linkers,  being  very  offenfive  both  to  the 
fmell  and  tafte. 

We  had  almoft  omitted  one  of  the  moft  remark- 
able trees  that  India  produces,  namely,  the  banian- 
tree,  fo  caird  from  the  veneration  it  is  held  in  by 
the  banians  f,  a  religious  feet  in  that  part  of  tho 
world.  The  branches  of  this  tree  bend  down  to 
the  ground,  where  the  (lender  twigs  take  root  and 
grovi^  upwards ;  the  branches  of  thefe  bend  dow*ri 


*  This  drug  was  formerly  thought  to  be  poffefs'd  of  a  pol- 
fonous  quality,  and  was  accounted  of  lb  corrofive  a  nature^ 
that  the  ele6lors  of  Saxo?2j  prohibited  the  importation  of  it  into 
their  territories. 

f  The  Banians  believe  a  metempfychofis,  or  tranfmigra- 
tion  of  fouis  from  one  body  to  another,  and  will  therefore  eat 
»o  living  creature,  nor  even  kill  noxious  animals,  but  endea- 
vour to  releafe  them  if  they  fee  them  in  the  hands  of  others. 
They  are  fo  fearful  of  having  communication  with  other  na- 
tions, that  they  break  their  cups  if  one  of  a  different  religion 
has  drank  out  of  them,  and  empty  the  water  out  of  a  pond 
where  he  has  wafli'd  himfelf.  Nay  it  is  faid,  that,  if  they  hap- 
pen to  touch  one  another,  they  mud  wafh  and  purify  before 
they  eat  or  enter  their  ov/n  houfes. 

likewife^. 
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Fikevvife,  take  root,  and  grow  up  again )  and  by 
this  means  v/bat  was  originally  but  one  tree  will 
fpread  over  a  vaft  fpace  of  ground,  and  become  a 
multitude  of  trees,  forming  by  the  manner  of  their 
growth  very  delightful  arbours  and  arches.  The- 
VEUQt  faw  one  of  thefe  trees  at  Surat,  which  he 
fays  was  very  la.rge  and  high,  affording  a  moft 
fpacLcus  fhade,  b^ing  of  a  round  form  and  four- 
fcore  paces  in  diameter.  The  branches,  w^.ich 
had  taken  root  irregularly,  were  cut  with  fo 
much  art,  that  one  might  walk  about  unde.neath 
them  without  the  Icaft  inconvenience.  The  hea- 
then natives  frequently  make  ufe  of  thefe  trees  as 
places  for  their  idols,  and  retirements  for  their 
pcnitentitries  and  other  perfons,  who  feem  in  a 
more  particular  manner  to  be  devoted  to  the  exer- 
cife  of  religion. 

I N  the  woods  of  Cambodia,  Capt.  Hamiltoa  in- 
forms us,  therjc  grow  certain  trees  with  a  thick  bark 
of  a  very  poifonous  quality,  infomuch  that  the 
natives  ufe  it  to  poifon  the  flugs  they  flioot  at  ele- 
phants or  other  wild  hearts,  which  certainly  kills 
them,  if  they  do  not  mife  their  mark.  The 
captain  obferves,  that  this  fubtil  poifon  has  an- 
other ftrange  quality,  that  if  men  are  hungry  or 
thirfty,  (as  is  often  the  cafe  in  the  woods)  they 
fq.ueeze  a  few  drops  of  it  on  a  leaf  of  a  tree,  and  if 
they  barely  lick  the  leaf  it  gives  immediate  refrefh- 
ment,  but,  if  the  juice  touch  any  part  where  the 
fki  n  is  broke,  it  proves  mortal  without  remedy. 

What  we  call  nux  vomica  is  the  ftone  of  the 
fruit  of  a  tree  grov/ing  in  malabar  and  feveral 
other  parts  of  the  Eaft-Indies.  The  fruit  is  as  big 
as  an  orange,  and  very  flimy  ;  and,  as  vaft  quan- 
tities of  them  rot  on  the  ground,  it  makes  the 
water  that  runs  through  the  woods  very  unwhol- 
fome.    This  ftone  or  feed  is  round  and  fiat,  of  a 
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grey  moufe-colour  without,  and  of  various  coloun 
within;  fometimes  ytilov/,  fometimes  white,-  and 
icmetimes  brown.  It  is  extremely  narcotic  and 
virulent,  exciting  inquietudes,  convulfions,  tre- 
mors, and  irregular  refpiration  3  and  therefore  is 
not,  or  at  leaft  ought  not  to  be,  ufcd  in  medicine. 
It  is  chiefly  employ 'd  in  poifoning  dogs,  cats,  and 
other  animals;,  bv  a  barbarity  peculiar  to  man- 
kind, 

V/  E  might  here  enumerate  many  other  vege* 
table  produd^ions  of  the  Eall-Indics,  particularly 
cotton,  v/hich  grows  there  in  great  abundance  ; 
but  two  fpecies  of  this  plant  or  Ihrub  have  been 
already  dcfcribed.  There  is  another  fort,  how- 
ever, in  fome  parts  of  India,  which  grows  to  the 
height  and  thickneiis  of  a  large  tree,  of  which  the 
fruit  when  ripe  is  near  as  big  as  a  hen's  egg,  and 
then  burfts  like  that  of  the  ftirub,  difcovering  a 
fine  white  down  or  cotton.  The  fruit  hangs 
about  the  middle  and  ends  of  the  branches,  and 
commonly  two  together. 

We  might  alfo  defcribe  the  guava  or  goyave,  a 
fort  of  plum-tree  very  common  in  thelndies,  whofe 
fruit  is  much  admired  by  the  natives;  and  like- 
v/ife  the  miango-tree,  the  fruit  whereof  is  brought 
to  us  pickled  ;  the  bamboo  or  cane-tree,  a  large 
kind  of  reed  grovv^ing  on  the  fea-ftore,  which  the 
Indians  eat  vv^hile  it  is  tender,  or  pickle  it  in  vine- 
gar ;  and  to  thefe  a  great  many  more  might  be 
added  :  But  the  reader  will  remember,  that  our 
bufinefs  is  not  to  give  an  account  of  all  the  pro- 
ducSlions  of  a  country,  but  only  of  thofe  which  arc 
mod  curious  and  remarkable)  and  this  we  have  en- 
deavour'd  to  do,  fofaras  relates  to  the  vegetables  of 
the  continent,  for  feveral  others  are  referv'd  to  be 
fpoken  of  when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  Indian 
illands.  A  N  I  - 
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ANIMALS. 

AS  we  forbear  fpeaking  of  the  lion  till  we 
come  to  Africa,  though  likewife  an  inhabi- 
tant of  Afia,  it  feems  natural  to  begin  this  article- 
with  the  elephant,  the  largeft  of  all  quadrupeds, 
and  a  creature  in  many  refpc6ls  deferving  our  at- 
tention. Great  numbers  of  thefe  animals  are 
found  in  feveral  parts  of  the  Eaft-Indies,  and  are 
ufually  from  eight  to  fifteen  feet  in  height,  and 
their  backs  are  five  or  fix  feet  broad,  and  fome- 
what  protuberant.  The  elephant  has  a  round 
thick  body,  a  large  fhort  head,  and  a  fhort  neck  ; 
a  long  probofci^,  fnout,  or  trunk,  hanging  almoft 
down  to  the  ground  j  a  little  narrow  mouth,  wMth 
two  Ion2;  tufks  proceeding  from  the  upper  jaw,  one 
on  each  fide  of  the  probofcis,  befides  four  ftrong 
grinders  in  each  jaw,  fmall  piercing  eyes,  large 
flat  ears,  and  a  tail  like  that  of  a  hog,  with  a  tuft 
of  hair  at  the  end.  Its  legs  are  round  and  thick, 
fapporting  its  vaft  weight  like  fo  many  columns  ; 
and  its  feet  are  fhort,  thdfe  before  being  broader 
and  rounder  than  thofe  behind,  each  of  them  de- 
fended by  five  flat  horny  lifings,  which  feem  ta 
be  the  extremities  of  the  toes.  ^  "'Its  f!<in  is  very 
hard,  efpecially  on  the  breaft ;  its  colour  is  gene- 
rally dufky  or  black,  but  there  is  a  white  fpecies, 
not  fo  common  as  the  others  :  they  are  all  with- 
out hair,  and  full  of  fcratches  and  fears. 

The  probofcis  or  trunk  of  the  elephant  is  of 
fuch  a  ftrudure,  that  he  can  extend  or  contrail, 
dilate,  raifc  or  dcprefs,  and  bend  or  twril  it  about 
at  pleafure.  Sometimes  he  makes  it  of  a  concave,, 
fometimes  of  a  convex  form  ;  now  doubles  i:, 
again  expands  it,  and  in  ftiort  turns  it  round  every 
way  with  furprifing  agility.  It  reaches  to  t  re 
C  5  grouii'. 
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ground,  and,  what  is  very  extraordinary,  the  ex- 
tremity of  it  can  open  and  fhut,  fo  as  to  take  up 
rny  thing,  as  a  fhilling  lying  flat  upon  the  earth, 
or  a  grain  of  muflard-feed.  By  this  meffiber  he 
takes  in  his  meat  and  drink,  and  conveys  them  to 
his  mouth  ;  by  this  he  takes  up  a  vaft  weight,  le- 
vels trees,  and  makes  ufe  of  it  as  a  hand  upon  all 
occafions*' ;  and  it  alfo  ferves  for  the  purpofe 
of  fmelling  and  refpiration.  The  probofcis  is  like- 
wife  of  fmgular  fervice  to  the  flie- elephant  in 
bringing  up  her  young  ;  for  it  is  very  remarkable, 
that  the  old  one  fucks  herfelf,  and  by  means  of 
her  trunk  conveys  the  milk  into  the  mouth  of  the 
young  one.  And  herein  we  may  obferve  the  wife 
contrivance  of  the  Author  of  nature,  the  nipples  of 
the  elephant  being  placed  about  thebr^aft,  and  not 
near  the  hinder  legs,  as  in  mares,  cows,  and  other 
quadrupeds ;  for,  theyoung  elephant  not  being  able 
to  fuck  its  dam  by  reafon  of  the  pofition  of  its 
mouth  under  the  probofcis,  the  nipples  arefituatcd 
fo  as  fo  be  reached  by  the  mouth  of  the  dam,  and 
thereby  provifion  made  for  the  nourifliment  of  her 
offspring. 

The  grinders  of  the  elephant  are  of  fuch  a  thick- 
Befs,  both  in  the  upper  and  lower  jaw,  as  contri- 
butes to  render  the  mouth  narrow ,  nor  need  it  be 
broader,  becaufe  the  ftrength  of  the  grinders  is  fo 
great,  as  to  comminute  the  aliments  at  once  in 


*  It  is  really  wonderful  to  obferve  how  nimbly  the  elephant 
moves  his  tnmk,  confKiering  its  bulk,  being  fix  or  feven  feet 
ior.g,  and  thiee  feet  or  moie  in  circumfeience  at  its  origin, 
hut  gvowinrr  fmalfer  from  tber^e  to  its  extremity.  Thefhort- 
fiCis^of  the  elephant's  neck  is  conDpenfated  by  the  length  of  this 
tMCH.her,  which  Dr.  Derbam  fays  is  fo  admirably  contrived,  fo 
f  ur>onfiy  wrought,  and  apph'ed  with  fo  much  agility  and  rea- 
A  jntfs  by  that  unwiehJy  creanu'e  to  ics  fevei  al  occafions,  that 
tx  thi^i^ks  It  a  iTiai  ikf^  ia(tance  of  the  wiidom. 
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fuch  a  manner,  that  they  do  not  want  to  be  moved 
to  and  fro  in  the  mouth,  in  order  to  be  farther 
mafticated,  as  is  ufual  with  other  animals  3  and 
therefore  the  tongue  is  fmall,  fliort,  and  round, 
not  thin  and  flat^  as  in  an  ox,  and  has  a  fmooth 
furface. 

As  to  the  tufks  of  the  elephant,  which  are  what 
we  call  ivory,  the  male  has  larger  than  the  fe- 
male, fome  of  them  being  feven  or  eight  feet  long, 
and  weighing  a  hundred,  a  hundred  and  forty,  or 
a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds;  infomuch  that  Ta- 
vernier  tells  us  they  make  door-pofls  of  them  in  the 
Indies,  and  it  is  related,  that  in  the  kingdom  of 
Lacs  they  make  fences  with  them  round  their  gar- 
dens. The  fame  traveller  fays,  that  the  elephants 
of  Ceylon  have  no  tufks,  except  the  firft  w^hich  the 
female  produces  i  and  this  feems  to  be  confirmed 
by  Mr.  Knox  in  his  account  of  that  ifland,  who 
fays  that  few  elephants  there  have  tufks,  and 
thofe  only  the  males. 

History  informs  us,  that  elephants  were  ufed 
in  war  by  the  ancients,  and  fo  they  are  at  this 
day  by  feveral  of  the  Indian  princes*.  Tavernier 
was  told  that  the  Great  Mogul  keeps  three  or  four 
thcufand  elephants  ;  but  the  chief  mafter  affured 
him  he  had  not  above  five  hundred,  which  were  kept 
to  carry  women,  tents,  i^c.  and  eighty  or  ninety 
for  war.  This  indeed  is  a  great  number  of  tamed 
C  6  ones. 


^  ♦  This  animal,  being  of  great  bulk  and  ftrength,  has  forae- 
times  made  great  havock  amongft  an  enemy  in  the  field  of  b:it- 
tle  ;  but  whether  any  of  them  were  ever  fo  largje  as  to  carry 
thnty-two  fighting  men  on  their  backs,  as  is  related  in  i  Ma:* 
cab.  Ml,  37,  befides  a  man  to  govern  them,  is  much  to  be 
doubted.  It  is  more  probable,  as  fome  learned  men  have  oh- 
•  ferved,  that  fome  erroi  Jias  crept  into  the  impreflion  5  for  the' 
VhilofiraUis  {peaks  often  or  fifteen  hidims  figivting  w^ith  -daits 
iii  caliie^  on  the  backs  of  ekphants,  and  taulus  Fkfia  Uis 
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ones,  from  whence  we  may  conclude  there  is  a 
vaft  number  of  wild  ones  in  his  dominions,  befides 
thofe  in  other  parts  of  the  Indies,  particularly  in 
^  the  kingdom  of  Pegu,  Vv^here  we  read  of  fourthou- 
fand  taken  at  one  hunting  ;  but  we  are  apt  to 
think  fome  abatement  fiiould  be  made  in  this  ac- 
count. 

Riding  on  elephants  is  efteemed  a  piece  of 
flate  that  becomes  none  but  the  great,  and  is  prin- 
cijxnlly  appropriated  to  the  Mogul  himfelf,  the 
princes  of  the  blood,  the  great  ofHcers  of  the 
crown,  and  the  nabobs  or  viceroys  of  provinces; 
and  nothing  can  furely  be  more  adapted  to  ftrike 
the  mind  wuh  awe,  and  raife  the  impreffions  of 
pomp  and  grandeur,  than  one  of  thefe  enormous 
beafts,  richly  caparrfoned,  and  bearing  on  its  back 
a  kind  of  canopied  throne,  in  which  the  perfoa 
who  fits  in  fuch  majeftic  Hate,  is  fully  confpicuous 
from  fuch  an  eminence.  Thcfe  unwieldy  animals 
are,  however,  growing  into  difufe  for  war  fmce 
the  more  prevailing  ufe  of  fire-arms,  and  its  being 
difcovered,  that,  notwichfi:anding  their  amazing 
docility,  it  is  irnpoffible  to  break  and  train  them 
to  the  field  fo  perfeftly,  as  to  be  certain  they  will 
not  do  more  mifchief  to  thofe  to  whom  they  be- 
long, than  to  the  enemy  ;  efpecially  when  exaf- 
perated  vAth  wounds,    to  which  their  prodigious 


tliat  In  tVie  GtHger  Jjlands  they  have  wooden  eaftlcson  elephants 
b^cks  containirg  hfteen  or  twenty  men,  yet  even  thele  ac- 
counts appear  romantic  to  Bochart,  and  to  all  wlio  are  capa- 
ble of  judging  in  this  matter.  We  rather  believe  (with  Mr. 
Blair )  what  Htiiodurus  fays,  that  the  towers  on  the  backs  of 
eleplrants  contained  fix  fighting  men,  who  thiew  darts  from 
each  fide  ;  or  what  CaJaruupus  t^l-d  t^,  that  the  towers  hdJ 
thfeeorfour  warriors  ;  which  accounts  agiee  well  enough 
with  what  yE/i^«fays  on  the  fubje^Si,  and  with  the  ufual  height 
and  bulk  of  the  animal. 

bulk 
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bulk  renders  them  a  mark  hard  to  mifs.  There 
are,  however,  feveral  elephants  in  the  army  of 
the  Mogul,  that  will  not  only  ftand  fire,  but  fuf- 
fer  a  great  gun  to  be  difcharged  from  their  backs. 
Thofe  they  carry  are  about  five  feet  long,  placed 
on  a  fquare  wooden  frame,  that  is  faftened  to  a 
broad  thick  pannel,  tied  on  with  ftrong  cords  and 
girths.  At  the  four  corners  of  the  frame,  are  four 
filk  flags,  fixed  to  fmall  fi:aves.  The  man  who 
guides  the  elephant,  is  feated  upon  his  neck,  and 
has  an  iron  rod  in  his  hand,  about  half  a  yard 
long,  {harp  at  the  lower  end,  and  an  hook  turned 
up,  with  which  he  pricks  him  forward,  or  pulls 
him  back.  The  gunner  is  feated  on  the  wooden 
frame,  where  he  has  his  ammunition  and  baliV 
with  every  thing  neceflary  for  loading  and  firing-. 
The  balls  difcharged  from  thefe  guns  are  about 
the  fize  of  a  tennis-ball. 

The  natural  food  of  the  elephant  is  grafs,  and 
when  that  is  wanting  they  dig  up  roots  with  their 
tufks.  They  have  a  very  acute  fenfe  of  fmell- 
ing,  w^hereby  they  readily  find  out  their  fooc?, 
and  avoid  all  noxious  herbage.  When  they  are 
tamed  they  eat  hay,  cats,  barley,  or  fuch  other 
food  as  horfcs  and  oxen  do  ;  and  they  drink  clear 
water  readily  enough,  though  they  naturally  aftecJ: 
that  which  is  muddy.  They  drink  a  vaft  quan- 
tity, fucking  it  up  by  the  trunk,  as  vve  have  al- 
ready obferv'd,  and  thence  conveying  it  to  the 
mouth.  It  appears  to  have  been  a  cuftom  to  give 
them  fpirituous  liquors  w^hen  they  went  to 
battle,  in  order  to  make  them  drunk  and  fu- 
rious*. 


See  the  firft  book  of  Maccabees ^  ch,  vi. 
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The  elephant  is  faid  to  Jive  to  a  great  age,  even 
to  a  hundred  and  twenty,  two  hundred,  or  three 
liundred  years  ;  nay,  there  are  feme  who  affirm 
that  they  live  to  be  five  hundred  years  old,  and 
that  at  two  hundred  years  they  are  full  of  ftrength 
and  vigour.  Some  of  thefe  numbers  exceed  all  pror 
bability,  though  the  longevity  of  the  animal  is  not 
difputed.  Taverruer^  who  travelled  into  India,  tells 
us  he  never  could  learn  exailly  how  long  the  ele- 
phant lived,  but  that  h-e  was  told  by  oiie  of  the 
keepers,  that  he  knew  fuch  an  elephant  to  have 
been  in  his  great  grandfather's,  grand-facher's^ 
^nd  fa-ther's  cuftody,  v/hich  he  mcdcflly  computes 
not  to  have  been  lefs  than  a  hundred  and  twenty 
or  thirty  years.  Mr.  Blair  allows,  that  the  ele- 
phant generally  lives  to  a  great  age,  though  it  is 
an  animal  fubjedl:  to  feveral  diftempers. 

As  to  the  manner  of  the  elephant's  procreation^ 
0II  agree  that  it  is  a  creature  of  extraordinary  mo- 
•defty,  and  never  copulates  in  the  fight  of  any  one. 
The  time  when  they  begin  to  copulate  is  likewife 
uncertain,  though  from  their  ufual  term  of  life  it  is 
conje£tur'd  that  many  of  them  do  not  begin  till 
the  twentieth  year  of  their  age,  though  others 
iriay  do  it  much  fooner.  The  time  of  their  going 
with  young  is  alfo  difputed,  nor  is  there  any  way 
joi  knowing  it  but  by  obferving  when  they  fepa- 
.ra^e  them felves  from  the  herd,  the  male  and  fe- 
male goin?  apart  for  the  falcc  of  coition,  and  not 
returning  till  the  female  is  impregnated.  The  fe- 
inale  never  admits  of  frefii  embraces  till  a  ccnfi- 
ilerable  time  after  file  has  brought  forth  her  young, 
which  (he  carries  two  years. 

T  H  E  elephants  take  great  care  of  their  young, 
rather  chufing  to  lofe  their  own  lives  than  tha^t 
they  (hould  lofe  theirs.  They  always  go  in  herds, 
the  largeft  forerngft  j  and,  when  they  are  to  pafs  a 

liver^ 
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river,  they  lift  the  young  ones  acrofs  on  their  two 
tufks,  twilling  the  probofcis  round  their  middle^ 
When  they  find  any  of  their  fpecies  d^ad  in  the 
woods,  they  cover  the  carcafe  with  branches  of 
trees,  grafs,  or  what  elfe  they  can  get;  and,  if  one 
of  them  is  w^ounded,  the  reft  take  care  of  him,  , 
bring  him  food,  and  run  together  to  fave  him  from 
the  hunter. 

There  are  different  methods  of  taking  wild- 
elephants,  one  of  which  is  to  dig  a  deep  pit,  and  ^ 
cover  it  with  boughs  and  grafs,  that  an  elephant 
may  fall  into  it  as  be  goes  along.  Another  is  to 
drive  them  into  a  narrow  place,  made  fo  ftrong 
■with  pofts  and  rails,  that  they  cannot  get  out  of 
it,  and  then  they  employ  the  tame  elephants  to 
bring  them  to  reafon.  Two  of  thcfe  will  get  a 
w^ild  one  between  them,  and  beat  him  with  their 
trunks,  till  they  have  rendered  him  quite  tame. 
If  after  this  he  refufes  to  do  as  he  is  bid,  they 
make  figns  to  the  tame  ones,  who  immediately 
correct  him,  and  oblige  the  poor  animal  to  obey. 

History  affords  us  feveral  infcances  of  the 
love,  fidelity,  and  gratitude  of  the  elephant,  which 
are  very  furprizing.  jElian  relates,  that,  when  Po- 
rus,  king  of  India,  was  fubdued  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  he  was  wounded  with  feveral  darts,  which  the 
elephant  he  rode  upon  pulTd  out  of  his  body  with 
his  probofcis,  and,  when  he  perceiv'd  his  mafter 
fainting  by  the  lofs  of  blood,  gradually  lean'd  him- 
felf  down  till  he  fell  flat  upon  the  ground,  that 
his  matter  might  receive  no  harm  by  alighting. 
Athenaeus  mentiqnsthe  gratitude  of  an  elephant  to 
a  woman  that  b^^d  done  him.  fome  fervice,  and  ufed 
to  lay  her  child  near  him  when  it  was  very  young ; 
for,  the  mother  dying,  the  elephant  was  fo  fond  of 
the  child,  that  he  (hew'd  great  uneafinefs  when  it 
was  taken  out  of  his  fight,  and  would  ngt  eat  hi^ 

fQod 
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food  unlefs  the  nurfc  laid  the  child  in  the  cradle 
between  his  feet,  but  then  he  would  eat  heartily. 
When  the  child  flept,  he  chaced  away  the  flies  with 
his  Probofcis,  and  when  it  cried  he  would  tofs  or 
rock  the  cradle  till  it  fell  aflcep. — But,  as  elephants 
are  remarkable  for  their  love  and  gratitude,  fothey 
are  fubjefl  to  refentment.  Acofta  writes,  that,  a 
foldier  in  Cochin,  a  town  on  the  coaftof  Malabar^ 
having  thrown  a  nut  at  an  elephant,  the  bcaft  took 
it  up  and  hid  it ;  and  fome  days  after,  the  elephant, 
feeing  the  foldier  pafs  by,  threw  the  nut  in  his 
face,  m::kinga  great  noifc,  and  going  away  leaping 
and  dancing.  Another  foldier  in  the  fame  town, 
meeting  an  elephant  with  his  keeper,  would  not 
give  way  to  them;  w^hereupon  the  keeper  com- 
plained of  the  affront  to  the  elephant,  who,  fome 
time  afterwards  ipying  the  foldier  by  the  fide  of 
the  river  that  runs  through  the  town,  ran  haflily 
towards  him,  lifted  him  up  with  his  trunk,  and 
plunged  him  federal  times  in  the  river ;  after 
which  he  drew  him  out,  leaving  him  to  be  laugh'd 
at  by  the  fov^ftators. 

To  thefe  accounts  we  fhall  add  one  of  a  more 
modern  date,  from  Captain  Hamilton,  who  ob- 
ferves,  that,  v/hcn  h(--  was  at  Achen,  in  the  iiland 
of  Sumatra,  where  they  are  very  num»erous,  he  faw 
one  that  had  been  kept  there  above  a  hundred' 
years,  but  by  report  was  then  three  hundred  years 
old  ;  he  was  about  eleven  ir-ct  high,  and  was  re- 
markable for  his  extraordinary  fagacity,  of  which 
he  gives  an  inftance  in  a  comical  piece  of  revenge 
he  took  on  a  taylor.  In  1692,  fays  he,  a  (hip, 
named  the  Doro:hy,  comm.anded  by  Captain 
Th waits,  called  at  Achcn  for  refreftiments,  and  two 
Englifli  gentlemAcn  in  that  city  went  on  board  to 
furnifli  themfelves  with  Vv'hat  European  neceffaries 
they  had  occafion  for;  and,  amongft  other  things^, 

bought 
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bought  feme  Norwich  ftufFs  for  cloaths,  and,  there 
being  no  Englifh  taylor  to  be  had,  they  employed 
a  Surat,  who  kept  a  fhop  in  the  great  market-place, 
and  had  commonly  fix  or  ten  workmen  fewing  ia 
his  fhop.  It  was  the  elephant'^s  cuftom  to  reach  in 
his  trunk  at  doors  or  windows  as  he  paffed  along 
the  fide  of  the  ftreet,  as  begging  for  the  decayed 
fruits  and  roots,  which  the  inhabitants  general!/ 
gave  him.  One  morning  as  he  was  going  to  the 
river  to  be  wafbed,  with  his  rider  on  his  back,  he 
chanc'd  to  put  his  trunk  in  at  this  taylor's  window, 
and  the  taylor,  inftead  of  giving  him  what  he  v/ant- 
ed,  pricked  him  with  his  needle ;  the  elephant 
feemed  to  take  no  notice  of  the  afFront,  but  went 
calmly  on  to  the  river,  and  was  waHied  ;  after 
which,  he  troubled  the  water  with  one  of  his  fore 
feet,  and  then  fucked  up  a  good  quantity  of  the 
dirty  water  into  his  trunk,  and  paffing  unconcern- 
edly along  the  fame  fide  of  the  ftreet,  where  the 
taylor's  fhop  was,  he  put  in  his  trunk  at  the  win- 
dow, and  blew  his  nofe  on  the  taylor  with  fuch  a 
force  and  quantity  of  v/ater,  that  the  poor  taylor 
and  his  journeymen  were  blown  off  the  table  they 
work'd  on,  almoft  frightened  out  of  their  fenfes  ; 
but  the  Englifh  gentlemen  had  their  cloaths  fpoiled 
by  the  elephant's  comical  but  innocent  revenge. 

Having  given  fuch  a  particular  account  of  this 
half-reafoning  animal,  as  Mr.  Pope  calls  the  ele- 
phant, it  is  time  to  take  a  view  of  another  very  re* 
markable  quadruped  found  in  the  Eaft- Indies yriime- 
]y,  the  Rhinoceros.  Its  body  is  pretty  near  a«  large 
as  an  elephant,  but  his  legs  are  much  fhorter,  and 
he  has  a  horn  on  his  fnout,  which  fufficiently  dif- 
tinguifhes  him  from  all  other  animals.  The  head 
is  of  a  long  make,  having  a  hollow  between  the 
forehead  and  the  horn.  The  fnout  feems  defign'd 
to  turn  up  the  earth,  in  order  to  find  the  roots  of 

plants  I 
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plants  ;  it  being  very  pliable,  and  ending  in  ^ 
point,  which  it  can  turn  upwards,  downwards, 
fideways  ;  the  noftrils  are  placed  on  each  fide  of  it^ 
and  the  lower  lip  is  almoft  fquare,  with  the  two 
corners  on  the  fides  of  a  lively  flefli  colour.  The 
eyes  are  fmall  and  placed  pretty  forward  on  each 
fide  of  the  head.  It  has  large  ears  which  ftand 
erc6l  on  the  top  of  the  head.  The  whole  animal 
Is  covered  with  a  thick,  rough,  chapped  fkin,  of  an 
sfti-colour,  with  plaits  and  folds,  in  all  fuch  parts 
as  are  neceffiiry  to  allow  the  creature  motion,  fall- 
ing one  over  another  backwards.  It  h^is  no  knobs 
all  over  its  body  exprefs'd  in  fome  figures,  ex- 
cept on  the  hinder  quarters,  which  receive  its; 
weight  when  it  lies  down,  and  they  are  very  large. 
The  tail  has  a  few  black  hairs  at  its  end,  and 
there  are  alfo  a  (ew  fcatter'd  hairs  on  the  ears  i 
but  on  the  other  parts  there  are  noa,e.  The  back 
is  hollow,  and  tJ;e  belly  fmks  davvi^  pr^^tty  much. 
Tbe  feet  are  round  behind,  and  the  hoofs  before- 
are  divided  into  three  parts  on  each  foot,  with  two 
little  hoofs-on  the  hinder  part,  as  i-n  cows,  deer, 
^  ajid  flieep.  The  horn  is  different  frorn  that  of  all 
the  other  animal^,  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  it 
l^eing  intirely  folrd.  He  rolls  himfelf  in  the  dirt 
like  a  hog,  and  the  ojd  o^es  are  faid  to  be  fo  ftrong,, 

to  b^e  able  to  tofs  up  a  large  bull, 
.  This  fpecies  of  the  Rhinoceros  is  chiefly  to  be 
fjDund  in  the  Eaft-Ii^lies,  but  there  is  another  kind 
with  two  horns  which  a^e  natives  of  Africa,  and 
abound  at  the  Cape  of  Good-Hope.  The  colour 
of  the  fkin  of  thefe  is  of  a  dark  brown  nearly  ap- 
proaching to  black,  and  is  alfo  without  hair  ;  it  is 
covered  with  fears  and  fcratches  like  thofe  of  an 
elephant,  and  is  fo  tough  and  thick,  that  it  is 
hard  to  be  pierced  even  with  a  fliarp-pointed  knife, 
The  fnout  r^fembJoi^  tll^  of  a^  bog,  b^t  is.more 

pointed 
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pointed  at  the  end.  The  horn  on  the  nofe  Is  of  a 
greyifh  brown,  bending  tov/ards  the  head,  and  is 
of  different  fizes,  according  to  the  age  of  the  ani- 
mal, but  never  exceeds  two  feet.  He  has  another 
on  his  forehead,  in  a  right  line  with  that  on  the 
nok]  which  is  of  a  yellowifli  colour,  and  never 
exceeds  fix  inches  in  length,  hollow,  and  in  the 
form  of  a  half  bowl  inverted.  This  fecond  horn 
hinders  the  animal  from  doing  all  the  mifchief  he 
otherv/ife  might,  becaufe  it  ferves,  in  fome  mea» 
fure,  to  break  the  ftroke  of  the  otheiv. 

Hi  s  ears  are  fmall,  and  his  legs  fhorter  than 
thofe  of  the  elephant,  with  which  he  is  at  perpe- 
tual enmity,  and,  wherever  he  furprizes  him,  rips 
open  his  belly  with  the  horn  on  his  front.  He 
catches  the  fcent  of  any  creature  that  is  to  the 
windward  of  him,  and  marches  towards  it  on  a 
light  line,  grunting  and  tearing  his  way  through 
all  oppofuion  of  trees  and  bufhes.  He  never  at- 
tacks a  man  but  when  he  is  provoked,  unlefs  h^ 
wears  a  red  coat,  in  which  cafe  he  rends  and  de^ 
ftroys  every  thing  that  ftands  between  him  and  the 
objeft  of  his  rage  ;  if  he  feizes  him  he  throv/s  him 
over  his  head  with  great  violence,  and  then  feeds 
upon  him  by  licking  the  fiefh  ofF tl^e  bones  with  bis 
rough  and  prickly  tongue.  His  eyes  are  very 
fmall,  and  he  only  fees  ftrait  forward  :  though  he 
is  pretty  fwift  of  foot,  he  is  very  flow  and  auk- 
ward  in  turning*  The  way  therefore  to  avoid  him 
is  to  fufFer  him  to  come  within  eight  or  ten  paces 
of  you,  and  then  to  flip  a  few  paces  afide,  by 
which  means  he  lofes  fight  of  you,  and  it  cofls 
him  a  great  deal  of  aukward  trouble  to  get  you 
again  in  his  view.  He  feeds  chiefly  on  flirubs^ 
broom,  and  thirties. 

T  H  E  flefli  of  the  Rhinoceros  is  eaten  by  the 
Dutch,  at  the  Cape  of  Good-Hope,  and  is  in. 

high 
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high  efteem.  They  make  cups  of  the  horn, 
which  are  mounted  with  gold  or  filver;  and  are 
firmi)''  perfuadqd,  that,  when  wine  that  is  poifoned 
is  poured  into  them,  they  will  cleave  in  two. 
The  chips  made  in  turning  one  of  thefe  cups  are 
carefully  faved,  they  being  cReemed  of  great  fer- 
vice  in  expelling  poifon,  and  alfo  in  convulfions, 
faintings,  and  other  diforders. 

The  Porcupine  is  a  four-footed  animal  found  in 
forne  parts  of  the  Indies,  about  the  fize  of  a  pig 
five  or  fix  months  old,  and  remarkable  for  the 
hard  quills  or  prickles  v/ith  which  it  is  cover'd, 
from  two  or  three  to  eleven  or  twelve  inches  ir^ 
length,  ftreak'd  with  black  and  white  alternatf^Iy. 
They  are  fhaped  like  the  ftalks  of  corn,  but  f^^ell 
a  little  towards  the  middle,  and  terminate  in  a 
point  with  two  fliarp  fides*.  Thefe  quills  are 
lb  many  weapons  or  darts,  which  the  animal 
erefts  with  a  menacing  air  on  the  approach  of  an 
enemy,  and  fhoots  them  with  fuch  violence  that 
they  ftick  in  the  flefh  of  the  creature  that  aflaults 
him,  the  fockets  of  the  quills  thus  detach'd  from 
his  body  being  in  time  fiil'd  up  by  others. 


*  There  is  a  confiderable  fimilitude  between  the  porcupine 
and  the  hedge-hog,  which  is  a  ilttle  animal  well  known 
amongft  us,  intirely  covered  with  prickles  an  inch  and  a  half 
long,  very  like  thofe  which  Oioot  from  the  (lielis  of  chefnuts. 
When  he  is  apprehenhve  of  danger,  he  draws  himfelf  as  round 
as  a  foot-ball,  fo  that  nothing  is  feen  but  his  prickles,  and 
thus  he  faves  himfelf  from  the  affauks  of  dogs  and  other  ene- 
mies. He  alfo  makes  another  u'e  of  his  pointed  armour,  for, 
when  he  meets  with  apples  or  other  fruits  under  the  trees,  he 
rolls  himfelf  amongft  them,  and  fo  carries  off  his  lond  to  his 
cell.  What  takes  up  moft  room,  or  is  apt  fooneft  to  decay,  he 
eats  firft,  and  endeavours  to  have  a  referve  of  ruts  for  the  latter 
feafon  j  but  the  feverity  of  the  winter  he  paffes  in  fleep. 
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I  N  feveral  parts  of  the  Indies,  but  chiefly  in  the 
k'ngdom  of  Golconda,  there  is  a  kind  ofgcats,  in 
whofe  ftomachs  is  generated  a  medicinal  ftone 
call'd  Bezoar,  compofed  of  feveral  Laminae  orcoats 
like  an  onion,  and  (aid  to  be  endued  with  a  power 
of  refifting  poifon.  Thefe  ftones  are  of  different 
f1:)apes  and  fizes ;  fome  are  forni'd  like  a  kidney,  or 
French  bean  j  others  are  round,  oblong,  and  of  an 
irregular  figure.  The  buds  of  a  certain  flirub,  on 
which  the  animal  brouzes,  are  fometimes  found  in 
the  middle  of  it,  and  fuppofed  to  be  the  bafis 
v/hereon  it  is  formed.  It  confifts  of  a  greenifli  or 
olive-colcur'd  fubftance,  diverfified  with  white 
ftreaks,  which  run  through  the  whole  body  of 
the  ftone  ;  and  when  broken  between  the  teeth  it 
adheres  to  them  like  a  gently  glutinous  matter, 
and  gives  a  little  tinge  to  the  Saliva.  The  larger 
the  {tone,  the  more  valuable  it  is  held,  its  price  in- 
creafmg  like  that  of  the  diamond  ;  but  perhaps  its 
rarity,  and  the  peculiar  manner  of  its  formation, 
have  contributed  more  to  its  reputation,  than  any 
intrinlic  worth.  Many  circumftances  indeed  con- 
tribute to  render  the  medicinal  virtues  of  bezoar 
precarious,  and  noteafy-to  be  determined,  as  the 
uncertainty  of  procuring  that  which  is  genuine,  it 
being  much  adulterated*,  as  is  faid,  even  in  the 
Indies  i  not  to  nieniion  the  large  quantities  that  are 


*  There  nre  three  methods  of  trying  whether  bezoar  be 
fcphiilicated.  pne  is  to  ftecp  it  three  or  four  hours  in  luke- 
warm water;,  if  the  water  be  not  tinged,  nor  tlie  bezoar  lofe 
of  its  v^eight,  it  Is  genuine.  A  fecond  is  to  prick  it  y^hh  a 
hot  iron,  and,  if  the  heat  naakes  itfry -snd  blifter,  it  is  a  proof 
of  its  being  adulterated  with  refins.  A  third  method  is  to  rub 
Jt  over  a  paper  Tmear'd  with  chalk  or  quick-lime  ;  if  it  leave  a 
^reen  tinge  on  t'lc  former,  or  a  yellow  one  on  the  hotter,  it  is 
reckoa'd  a  proof  of  its  purity. 
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made  in  Europe,  in  imitation  of  the  true  orential 
bezoar.  Again,  the  exceffive  price  it  ufually  bears 
makes  it  inconvenient  to  exhibit  it  in  a  great  num- 
ber of  cafes,  and  that  in  fuificient  quantities,  and 
thofe  long  enough  continued,  to  determine  whe- 
ther the  virtues  attributed  to  it  c^re  real  or  imagi- 
nary ;  and  yet  without  this  teft  it  is  not  poffible  to 
reafon  accurately  or  conclufively  about  it.  How- 
ever, at  prefent  it  begins  to  be  lefs  efleemed,  and 
many  able  phyficians  quite  difcard  it,  as  of  no 
manner  of  ufe  or  efficacy. 

Besides  the  bezoar  abovementioned  there  is 
another  fort  cail'd  hog  or  boar  bezoar,  being  found 
in  the  gall-bladder  of  a  boar  in  theEaft-Indies.  In 
figure  and  fize  it  refembles  a  filbert,  though  more 
irregular;  it  is  moft  commonly  white  with  a  blue- 
ifh  tinge,  is  fmooth  and  fhining,  and  is  valued  at 
ten  times  its  weight  in  gold.  The  Indians  attri- 
bute infinite  virtues  to  this  bezoar,  but  value  it 
chiefly  on  account  of  its  being  a  fov^ereign  remedy 
in  a  difeafe  they  are  liable  to,  not  lefs  dangerous 

than  the  plague  in  Europe.-  There  are  alfo 

porcupine  and  monkey  bezoars,  which  fome  fay 
are  found  in  the  gall-bladders  of  thofe  animals  ;  but 
Tavernier^  who  calls  them  malacca  ftones,  fays  they 
are  taken  from  the  heads  of  the  monkey  and  por- 
cupine, and  that  they  are  held  in  fuch  efteem  by 
the  natives  of  malacca,  that  they  never  part  with 
them,  unlefs  as  prefents  to  ambalFadors  and  the 
greateft  princes.  But,  notwithftanding  thefe  dif- 
tindlions,  the  form,  colour,  and  properties  of 
thefe  three  bezoars  are  fo  much  alike,  that  it  is 
more  than  probable  they  are  all  the  fame  ftones 
under  different  denominations.  —  As  to  the  occi- 
dental bezoar,  it  is  taken  from  the  ftomach  of  an 
American  deer,  and  is  eafily  known  from  the  orien- 
tal, by  being  of  a  paler  colour.    There  are  like- 
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^tvi^e  bezoars  found  in  the  fiomachs  of  certain  cows", 
which  are  larger  than  thofe  of  goats,  but  lefe 
cfteem'd. 

After  this  long  account  of  the  bezoar,  it  wiH 
be  proper  to  take  forne  notice  of  the  ferpent-ftone, 
which  is  fuppofed  to  be  found  in  the  head  of  the 
Hair-Serpent,  and  to  be  an  infallible  cure  for  the 
bite  of  any  kind  of  fnake :  but  this  is  probably  a 
iniftake,  for  Mr.  Kolbert^  after  killing  many  of 
thofe  ferpents,  and  fearching  the  heads  of  them 
very  narrowly,  in  order  to  find  this  ftone,  could 
never  difcover  any  fuch  thing.  The  ferpent- 
{l<?nes  in  the  pofieffion  of  the  Cape  Europeans  are 
ail  artificial  ones,  brought  from  India,  where  they 
are  prepared  by  the  Bramins,  who  are  alone  pof- 
feired  of  the  fecret  of  their  compofition ;  yet  arc 
highly  valued.  The  above  author  obferves,  that 
he  favv  one  of  them  tried  upon  a  child  at  the  cape, 
who  had  receiv'd  a  poifonous  bite  in  one  of  its 
crms,  but  it  could  not  be  difcover'd  from  what 
animal.  When  the  ftone  was  brought,  the  arm 
was  prodigioufly  fCvell'd  and  inflam'd  ;  on  apply- 
ing the  ftone  to  the  wound  it  ftuck  to  it  very 
clofely,  without  any  bandage  or  fupport,  drinking  - 
in  the  poifon,  till  it  could  receive  no  more  ;  when 
dropping  oft',  it  was  put  in  milk,  that  it  might 
purge  idelf  of  the  poifon  ;  and  it  did  fo,  the  poifon 
turning  the  milk  yellow.  The  ftone  was  then 
again  applied  to  the  wound,  and  when  it  had 
drank  in  it's  dofe  was  again  laid  in  milk,  and 
this  v/as  repeated  till  the  ftone  had  exhaufted  all 
the  poifon  ;  after  which  the  arm  was  foon  healed. 
The  artificial  ferpent-ftone  is  ftiaped  like  a  bean, 
-the  matter  in  the  middle  is  v/hitifh,  and  the  reft 
of  a  ficy  blue. 

T  II  E  mufK  animal  is  by  fome  call'd  the  mufk 
goat,  and  by  others  is  compared  to  a  hart,  though 

it 
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it  is  properly  neither  of  the  goat,  nor  deer  kin<^  ; 
for  it  has  no  horns,  and  it  is  uncertain  whether  it 

.  ruminates  or  not»  It  is  very  common  in  feveral 
parts  of  the  Eaft-Indies.  It  has  tulks  like  thofe  of 
a  hog  ;  is  three  feet  fix  inches  in  length,  from  the 
head  to  the  tail,  and  the  head  is  above  hnl  fa  foot  long. 
The  fore  part  of  the  head  refembles  that  of  the 
greyhound,  and  the  ears,  which  are  three  ijicheslong, 
are  ere£l  like  thofe  of  the  rabbit,  but  the  tail  does 
not  exceed  two  inches  in  length.    The  hair  of  the 

.  head  and  legs  is  half  an  inch  long,  but  on  the 
buttocks  it  is  three  inches  in  length,  and  much 
thicker  than  in  any  other  animaL  On  the  head 
and  thighs  it  is  brown,  but,  under  the  belly  and  tail, 
white,  and  a  little  curled^  This  hair  is  remark- 
able for  its  foftne's  and  fine  texture.  The  tufks, 
xvhich  are  partly  for  defence,  and  partly  for  feed- 
ing, are  two  inches  and  a  half  long,  terminating 
in  a  point,  and  turning  back  in  the  form  of  a 
fickle  ;  with  thefe  it  turns  up  the  earth,  to  gather 
roots,  and  vAth  thefe  alfo  it  ftrips  off  the  bark  of 
trees.  The  foot  is  deeply  divided  into  two  toes, 
and  as  many  heels  of  equal  fize*  The  bag  which 
contains  the  mufic,  is  three  inches  long,  two 
broad,  and  (lands  out  an  inch  and  a  half  from  the 
belly.  It  is  a  fearful  animal,  and  its  fenfc  of 
hearing  is  fo  quick,  that  it  can  difcover  ap  enemy 
at  a  great  diftance.  As  it  has  only  a  fingle  bag, 
a  vaft  number  of  thefe  animals  muft  be  annually 
killed  to  fupply  all  Afia  and  Europe  with  that  com^ 
modify.  However,  the  dealers  in  mufk  have  the 
art  of  making  the  quantity  of  four  or  five  bags  out 
of  one;  fo  that  it  is  much  doubted  whether  w^e 
have  any  of  it  brought  pure  into  Europe. 

M  u  $  K  is  at  prefent  of  much  greater  ufe  in  me- 
dicine, than  it  was  formerly  ;  for  fince  we  have 
been  informed  by  travellers,  that  mufk  was  given 
in  china  and  tonquin  againft  the  epilcpfy,  madnefs, 

and 
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and  all  diforders  of  the  nerves,  it  is  become  more 
in  ufe,  and  given  in  large  dofes.  It  has  been 
found  efficacious  inmadnefs  and  difeafes  analogous 
thereto ;  and  perhaps  it  is  owing  to  its  dearnefs 
that  it  is  not  brought  into  univerfal  ufe. 

The  Civet-Cat  is  not  properly  of  the  cat-kind,  for 
the  fhape  of  the  head,  and  the  number  of  the  teeth^ 
refemble  thofe  of  the  wolf,  dog,  and  fox.  It  is 
of  different  colours,  but  is  commonly  of  an  afli- 
colour,  fpotted  with  black ;  though  it  is  whiter  in 
the  females,  and  the  fpots  arc  larger,  but  under 
the  throat  and  belly  are  black.  The  muz- 
zle is  long  like  that  of  a  fox  ;  the  ears  are  fmall 
and  roundifti,  and  the  hair  like  that  of  a  badger- 
It  has  whifkers  near  the  nofe,  its  eyes  are  black, 
and  the  dog-teeth  fharp  and  a  little  pointed.  The 
body  has  fome  refemblance  to  that  of  a  hog,  and 
is  a  palm  in  breadth  from  the  back  to  the  belly. 
It  has  fmall  feet,  and  very  fliort  legs.  The  bag 
in  which  the  civet  is  contained,  is  in  the  middle 
between  the  anus  and  pudendum,  both  in  the 
male  and  female.  However,  in  the  male,  it  is 
much  larger.  The  perfume  this  animal  produces 
is  of  the  confidence  of  honey,  and  fcems  to  be  ex- 
traded  from  certain  glands,  which  He  between 
the  coats  that  compofe  the  bag,  from  which  ih^ 
civet  is  taken*.    This  bag  has  an  opening  made 


*  Before  any  Civet-cats  had  been  feen  In  Europe,  or  it  bad 
been  obferved  how  the  perfume  was  gathei  ed,  it  was  luppofed 
by  fome  to  be  the  tellicles,  and  by  others  to  be  the  fweat  of 
the  nnimal,  and  the  common  opinion,  founded  on  the  relation 
of  travellers,  was,  that  it  was  the  fweat  of  the  animal  irri- 
tated and  kindled  into  rage.  To  this  end,  it  was  (aid,  they 
inclofed  the  creature  in  an  iron  cage,  and,  after  having  beat  him 
a  long  time,  they  gathered  with  a  fpoon,  through  the  bars  af 
the  cage,  from  between  his  thighs,  the  fweat  or  foam  which 
the  rige  and  agitation  had  produced  ;  and  tliis  was  thought  to 
he  the  civet :  but  experience  has  now  taught  us  better. 

Vol.  IV.  D  by 
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by  a  chink  from  the  top  downwards.  The  Dutch 
fettled  in  the  Indies  bring  up  a  confiderahle  num- 
ber of  thefe  creatures,  andfurnifti  us  with  part  of 
our  civet.  This  is  taken  from  time  to  time, 
as  the  receptacle  fills,  and  abounds  in  proportion, 
ns  the  animal  is  fed.  It  is  faid  they  feed  them 
with  rice-milk  or  pap,  to  render  the  perfume  of  a 
good  confidence. 

The  woods,  in  fome  parts  t^f  the  Indies,  are 
filled  with  monkeys,  apes,  and  baboons,  feveral 
fpecies  of  which  are  too  well  known  in  England, 
to  require  a  particular  defcription  ;  wc  (hall  only 
therefore  mention  thofe  of  an  extraordinary  kind. 

Ois^E  of  the  moft  remarkable  animals  of  this 
fort  is  the  Orang  Outang,  fo  called  by  the  In- 
dians, which  fignifies  the  man  of  the  wood.  When 
ftanding  up,  he  is  about  the  height  of  a  boy  of  three 
\ears  old,  and  of  the  thicknefs  of  one  of  fix, 
fquare  made,  very  flrong,  and  exceeding  nimble. 
The  joints  are  well  knit,  and  the  mufcles  large. 
The  fore  part  of  the  body  is  quite  naked,  but  be- 
hind he  is  covered  with  black  hair.  He  refembles 
a  man  in  the  face,  but  is  flat-nofcd,  and  his  coun- 
tenance is  wrinkled,  like  that  of  a  toothlefs  old 
woman.  The  ears  exaftly  refemble  thofe  of  a 
human  being,  as  do  alfo  the  upper  parts  of  the 
body;  and  the  feipales  have  two  large  breads. 
ijn  the  belly,  it  has  a  deep  navel,  and  all  the 
joints  exactly  refemble  thofe  of  a  man  ;  as  do 
likewife  the  fingers,  thumbs,  and  toes.  He  has 
calves  on  his  legs  ;  in  general  he  v/alks  on  his 
hind  feet,  and  will  take  up  and  carry  a  heavy 
burden.  It  is  confidently  afTerted,  that,  in  the 
ifland  of  Borneo,  thefe  animals  will  attack  an 
armed  man,  and  feize  a  defencelefs  woman, 
whom  they  will  fometimes  carry  into  the  woods, 
and  ravifh.    We  are  told  by  La  CompUy  that,  in 
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the  Btreights  of  Malacca,  he  faw  apes  or  monkies^ 
Four  feet  high,  that  feemed  to  walk  naturally  on 
their  hind  feet.  Their  faces  were  ftiaped  like  thofe 
of  the  Hottentots  at  the  Cape  of  Good-Hope,  but 
their  bodies  were  covered  with  a  kind  of  wool, 
which  was  in  fome  white,  in  others  black,  and  in 
others  grey.  They  made  a  noife  like  young  chil- 
dren, and  their  paffions  were  exprefled,  in  a  very 
lively  manner,  in  their  faces.  They  feemed  of  a 
very  tender  dlfpofition,  and  would  kifs  thofe  they 
were  fond  of.  Pere  Cabajfon  brought  up  one  of 
thofe  animals,  that  was  fo  fond  of  him,  that  he 
would  never  willingly  be  out  of  his  company ;  for 
which  reafon,  when  he  went  to  church,  he  always 
(hut  him  up  in  a  room.  However,  he  once  hap- 
pened to  get  out,  followed  the  father  to  church, 
and  got  upon  the  founding-board,  where  he  lay 
very  ftill  till  hi^  mafter  began  to  preach  5  then  he 
got  to  the  edge  and  imitated  all  the  acSlions  and 
poftures  of  the  preacher,  which  fet  the  congre- 
gation a  laughing.  The  preacher,  not  knowing 
the  reafon  of  this,  reproved  the  audience  for  their 
mirth,  which  however  they  did  not  leave  ofF; 
this  put  him  in  a  paflion,  and  confequently  his 
motions  were  more  violent;  thefe,  being  imitated 
by  the  monkey,  caufed  them  to  laugh  louder  than 
before ;  till  at  length  one  was  kind  enough  to  in- 
form him  of  the  occafion,  and  then  he  could  not 
help  laughing  himfelf. 

In  1752,  a  Pig-tailed  Monkey  was  brought  to 
England,  from  the  ifland  of  Sumatra,  and  was  of 
the  fize  of  a  common  houfe  cat.  The  head  u'as 
not  fo  round  as  fome  of  the  monkey  kind,  and  the 
face  had  little  or  no  hair  upon  it.  The  colour  of 
the  face  was  fwarthy,  or  fur-burnt,  and  the  cars 
were  (haped  much  like  thofe  of  a  man.  The  eyes 
were  of  a  hazel  colour,  with  black  pupils  ;  but 
D  Z  it 
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it  had  no  white  that  appeared  outwardly.  The 
nofe  was  preUy  flat,  and  the  mouth,  when  clofed, 
Ihewed  no  external  lips.  The  parts  above  and 
below  the  mouth  were  thinly  befet  with  fhort  black 
hairs,  and  the  teeth  were  like  thofe  of  a  man. 
7"he  head  was  covered  with  brown  hair  of  a  light- 
ifh  colour,  except  over  the  eyes,  and  from  the 
forehead  along  the  crown,  where  it  was  much  dark- 
er, l^he  whole  body  was  alfo  covered  with  brown 
hair,  darker  on  the  back,  and  lighter  on  the  fides, 
where  it  was  exceeding  thin.  The  hair  was  alfo 
thin  towards  the  paws  ;  and  there  was  a  dark  lift 
of  hair  from  the  forehead  down  the  neck  along 
the  ridge  of  the  back,  and  upper  fide  of  its  tail 
to  the  end.  The  tail  was  little  and  fhort,  contra- 
ry to  what  is  common  in  the  monkey  kind,  and 
he  ufually  carried  It  almoft  upright.  Under  his 
tail  were  two  callous  round  pieces  of  flefh  on 
which  he  fat,  when  he  flept.  His  paws  refembled 
human  hands,  and  had  flat  nails.  They  differed 
in  the  thumbs  from  the  human  hands,  in  being 
fhorter,  and  lefs  in  proportion ;  but  thofe  on  the 
hinder  paws  were  larger. 

Among  the  beafts  of  India,  we  ought  not  to 
omit  the  Shoegoofe,  a  fierce  little  creature,  about 
the  fize  of  a  fox,  with  a  face  like  a  cat,  and 
long  ears,  like  thofe  of  a  hare  ;  its  breaft  and 
belly  are  white,  and  its  back  and  fides  grey.  Thefe, 
as  well  as  dogs,  are  ufed  in  hunting ;  on  which 
occafion,  a  horfeman  carries  the  Shoegoofe  hood- 
winked behind  him ;  and,  as  the  antelope  and 
deer  are' pretty  familiar,  they  will  not  ftart  before 
the  horfes  come  very  near.  He  who  carries  the 
Shoegoofe,  then  takes  off  the  hood,  and  fliews  him 
the  game,  which,  with  long  fwift  leaps,  he  foon 
overtakes,  when  fpringing  on  its  back,  and  get- 
.  ting  forv/ard  to  its  (boulders,  he  tears  out  its  eyes 

with 
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with  his  claws,  and  makes  it  fall  an  eafy  prey  to 
the  hunters. 

The  Salamander,  a  fpotted  animal  fliaped  like 
a  lizard,  and  famous  for  its  living  in  fire,  is  a 
native  of  India,  though  not  peculiar  to  that  country. 
We  have  an  account  in  the  Philofophical  Tranf- 
adtions,  that  a  gentleman  at  Rome,  named  Corvh:i^ 
having  caft  into  the  fire  a  Salamander  brought 
from  the  Eaft-Indies,  the  nnima!  prefently  fvvelled, 
and  then  vomited  a  quantity  of  thick  fiimy  mat- 
ter, which  put  out  the  coals^  retiiing  to  thole 
that  were  extinguiihed,  and  puling  them  out  again  - 
in  the  fame  manner,  as  foon  as  they  rc-kindled  ; 
and  thus  fnved  itfclf  from  the  force  of  the  fire  for 
the  fpace  of  two  hours,  after  which  it  lived  nine 
months.  This  gentleman  kept  the  Salamander 
eleven  months,  without  any  other  food  than  what 
it  took  by  licking  the  earth  on  which  it  was 
brought  from  the  Indies,  which  atfirft  v/as  covered 
with  a  thick  moifture,  that  was  afterwards  dried 
up,  but  moiftened  by  the  animal's  urine.  After  it 
had  thus  lived  eleven  months,  the  owner  had  a 
mind  to  try  how  it  would  do  on  Italian  earth,  but 
the  experiment  was  fatal  to  the  Salamander,  which 
lived  but  three  days  upon  the  European  foil. 

Amongst  the  moft  beautiful  and  remarkable 
fpecies  of  the  feathered  race  that  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Eaft-Indies,  we  may  not  imiproperly  reck- 
on the  Peacock,  which,  though  common  in  Eu- 
rope for  two  centuries  paft,  feems  to  be  of  Afia- 
tic  origin.  This  bird  is  juflly  admired  for  the 
elegance  of  its  plumage,  which  being  fo  welt 
known  amongft  us,  we  think  it  would  be  needlefs 
to  defcribe  particularly;  but  we  may  obfervein  ge- 
neral (with  an  ingenious  author)  that  what  the 
nightingale  is  to  the  ear,  the  Peacock  is  to  the  eye* 
We  have  indeed  a  variety  of  other  birds  that  are 
D  3  finely 
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finely  arrayed,  and  we  are  delighted  with  the  con- 
fideration  of  their  ornaments,  and  the  elegant  tafte 
of  their  different  veftures  j  but,  when  the  Peacock 
appears,  every  eye  is  attratSled.  The  air  of  his 
head,  the  eafy  turn  of  his  (hape,  the  blended  co- 
lours  of  the  feathers  of  his  body,  the  eyes  and 
clouded  fpots  of  his  tail,  the  gold  and  azure  that 
fliine  in  every  part,  the  round  of  plumage  he  draws 
after  him  with  fo  much  pomp,  and  the  very 
attention  with  which  he  unfolds  his  ornaments  to 
the  fpe£i:ators,  have  a  fingular  and  ravifhing  ef- 
feft.  The  Peacock  is  fo  confcious  of  the  beauty 
of  his  feathers,  that  he  makes  the  wheel,  as  we 
call  it,  to  difplay  them  in  all  their  luftre^  and  is 
then  reckoned  an  emblem  of  pride:  but,  after  all 
this  external  fplendor,  he  has  a  difagreeable  voice, 
which  makes  his  company  much  lefs  defuable  than 
that  of  fome  birds  whofe  mufic  entertains  us, 
though  their  cloathing  is  not  fo  beautiful  and  daz- 
zling. 

The  Parrot  is  a  bird  found  in  great  numbers  ia 
the  woods  of  the  Eaft-Indies,  and  the  warm  parts 
of  America.  There  are  feveral  forts  of  Parrots, 
differing  both  in  fize  and  colour.  The  common 
Parrot  has  a  large  head,  with  a  hard  hooked  bill, 
the  upper  part  whereof  hangs  over  the  lower ;  and 
of  this  he  makes  great  ufe  in  climbing  and  de- 
fcending,  firft  catching  hold  of  any  thing  with  his 
bill,  as  it  were  with  a  hook,  and  fo  drawing  up 
his  body  and  fafteninghis  feet.  The  Parrot  is  the 
only  bird,  and  indeed  the  only  animal  we  know 
of,  except  the  crocodile  and  gar-fifh,  that  moves 
its  upper  jaw,  which  is  immoveable  in  all  other 
creatures.  His  toiague  is  broad,  refembling  that 
of  a  man,  whofe  voice  and  fpeech  he  imitates  bet- 
ter than  any  other  bird,  and  has  an  excellent  me- 
mory; infomuch  that  we  are  told  by  perfons  of 
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credit,  that  the  Jate  Dr.  Charletm^  phyficiau 
to  king  Charles  the  Second,  had  a  Parrot  that  could 
recite  great  part  of  the  mafs,  which  had  been  taught 
him  by  a  Portuguefe  prieft,  of  whom  he  was  pur- 
chafed.  The  feet  of  the  Parrot  are  of  a  fingular  fa^- 
fhion,  not  having  three  claws  ftanding  forwards 
and  one  backwards,  but  two  each  way,  like  thofe 
of  the  woodpecker.  Some  Parrots  live  to  a  great 
age ;  but,  as  they  are  bred  in  warm  countries,  they 
arc  very  tender  in  our  cold  winters.  They  are 
fubtle  and  mifchievous,  and  feldom  forget  an  injury. 

As  there  are  fuch  various  fpecies  of  the  Parrot 
kind,  that  the  curious  have  obfcrved  above  a  hun- 
dred forts  of  them,  we  fiiall  only  defcribe  two  or 
three  of  the  moft  remarkable. 

The  read-breafted  Parrokeet,  which  is  a  very 
beautiful  bird,  has  a  bill  of  a  yellovvifh  white,  with 
a  very  narrow  (kin  over  the  upper  part  in  which 
the  noftrils  are  placed.    The  upper  part  of  the 
mandible  is  moderately  hooked,  and  the  edges  on 
the  fides  are  waved.    The  feathers  all  round  the 
bill  are  blue,  and  extend  a  little  way  over  the  crown. 
The  fides  of  the  head,  where  the  eyes  are  placed, 
and  the  hinder  part  of  the  head  are  green.  Round 
the  hinder  part  of  the  neck  is  a  yellow  ring,  below 
which  the  neck  is  green  all  round.    The  back, 
rump,  and  upper  fides  of  the  wings  and  tail,  are 
all  of  a  beautiful  green.    The  breaft  is  of  a  fine 
reddifh  orange  colour,  and  the  belly  below  it,  with 
the  under  fides  of  the  wings,  are  of  a  dark  green, 
with  a  little  mixture  of  red.    The  thighs,  lower 
belly,  and  covert  feathers  under  the  tail,  are  ytWow 
interfperfed   with    green.    The  under  fide  of 
the  tail  feathers  is  of  a  dirty  yellow  ;    and  the 
fmall  feathers  on  the  ridge  near  the  joints  on  the 
infide  of  the  wings  are  yellow.    The  covert  fea- 
thers that  fucceed  them  are  red,  and  the  infides  of 
all  the  quills  have  their  tips  and  bottoms  of  a  dufky 
D  4  colour  ; 
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colour  ;  the  inner  webs  of  the  longer  quills  being 
yellow  in  the  intermediate  fpace,  and  thofe  of  the 
fhorter  quills  next  the  body  red.  The  legs,  feet, 
and  claws  are  of  a  dufky  or  blackifh  colour  ;  their 
make  and  pofition  are  like  thofe  of  other  birds  of 
t'ns  kind. 

The  yellow  Lawry  or  Parrokeet,  brought  from 
the  Eaft-Indies,  is  about  the  li^nefs  of  a  lark, 
having  a  bill  of  a  grey  colour,  and  very  hook- 
ed. Its  legs  and  feet  are  of  an  aih-colour,  and 
its  tail  reaches  eight  or  ten  inches  beyond  the 
ends  of  the  wings,  the  feathers  being  of  a  pale 
rofe-colour,  terminating  in  a  lovely  blue,  or  a  mix- 
ture of  white  and  green.  Its  belly,  head,  neck, 
and  back,  are  of  a  beautiful  reddifh  colour  ;  but 
the  wings  are  chiefly  green,  intermixed  with  red 
feathers,  one  half  whereof  is  variegated  on  each 
fide  with  yelJow,  which  expofed  to  the  fun  (hew 
Si  thoufand  varieties  of  fhining  colours,  fcarce  to 
be  exprefled  by  a  painter.  Thefe  birds  rooft  and 
build  on  the  higheft  trees,  and  fly  in  flocks,  mak- 
ing a  great  noife,  but  learn  to  pronounce  few 
words,  if  any  at  all. 

The  Parrokeet  defcribed  by  Mr.  TFaller  in  the 
Philofophical  Tranfa6tions  is  a  quite  different  fpe- 
cies,  having  a  ftiort  neck,  black  eyes,  a  crooked 
bill,  greyilh  legs  and  feet,  and  a  tail  no  longer 
than  the  wings,  the  feathers  of  which  near  the 
quill  are  of  a  lemon-colour,  next  a  fcarlet  for  fome 
fpace,  then  a  narrow  ftreak  of  green  on  fome  of 
them,  after  that  a  black,  and  green  at  the  extre- 
mities. His  breaft  and  belly  are  of  a  fine  light 
green,  but  his  back  and  the  feathers  of  his  wings 
>are  fomewhat  darker.  On  his  pinions  are  fome 
fliort  blue  feathers,  and  fcveral  on  his  rump.  His 
bill  is  encompafled  up  to  his  eyes  with  a  broad  fcar- 
let circle,  reaching  alfo  down  to  his  throat ;  which 
circle  in  the  hen  is  of  a  paler  colour,  like  that  of 

an 
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an  orange,  and  is  the  only  obfervable  difference. 
— Mr.  TValkr^  in  difTeding  one  of  thefe  Parro- 
keets,  obferved,  that  befides  the  gizzard  it  had  two 
craws,  the  uppermoft  being  only  a  receptacle  for 
the  food,  which  is  Canary  feed,  to  be  again  re- 
turned to  the  mouth,  where  it  is  re-chewed,  hav- 
ing before  been  only  hufked,  the  animal  ruminating 
like  the  cow  and  fome  other  quadrupeds^.  Their 
manner  of  chewing  is  thus  :  the  under  part  of  the 
bill  being  much  fhorter,  fhuts  within  the  other^ 
or  againft  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  which  is  fur- 
niflied  with  feveral  rows  of  very  fmall  bars  or 
ridges,  like  thofe  in  the  mouths  nf  dogs  and  horfes. 
Thefe  bars  are  not  foft  but  horny,  being  part 


*  To  ruminate,  or  chew  the  cud,  as  it  is  popuiaily  called, 
is  an  af^ion  thought  peculiar  to  fome  four-footed  animals^ 
ssoxen,  fheep,  deer,  &c.  but,  befides  what  is  here  obfei  ved 
of  the  Parrot,  we  have  a  remarkable  inftance  in  the  Philolo- 
phical  Tranfa*5\ions  of  a  ruminating  man  who  lived  at  H.jf- 
ftol.  He  would  begin  to  chew  his  meat  over  again  withm 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  his  meal^,  if  he  drank  upon  them  j 
if  not,  it  was  fomewhat  later.  This  chewmg,  after  a  fuH 
meal,  lafted  about  an  hour  and  a  halfj  and,  if  he  went  ta 
bed  prefently  after  meals,  he  could  not  deep  tiPl  the  ufual 
time  ^f  rumination  was  over,  Tiie  vlclijals,  upon  their  re- 
turn, talted  i3ther  pleaf^nfer  than  at  f.rli.  Bread,  n>enf, 
cheefe,  and  drink,  returned  mueh  of  the  colour  as  if  thtr 
were  mixed  togefher  ir;  a.  mortar.  Broth  other  fpoo') 
meats  returned  to  h-is  mouth  aiL  one  as  dVy  andWblid  food. 
The  visuals  feemed  to  the  man  to  Lie  heavy  rn  his  tliroat  tiii 
they  had  undergone  the  (I'cond  chewing^  after  vvhich  they 
would  pafs  clean  away  5  ami  he  always  ohi'erved,  that,  if  h* 
cat  variety  of  things,  what  he  fvval lowed  firll  came  up  agai:» 
hrl^  to  be  chewed.  If  thi3  faculty  intermitted  at  any  tiuit-, 
ft  portended  fickncfs,  and  he  was  never  welltrll  it  retained.. 
When  this  account  was  given  by  Dr.  SLnyg,  the  ram  wa-3 
twenty  years  of  age,  ami  had  been  fo  affe^led  ev^er  G'nce 
could  remen^ber.  His  father  fometiires  ruaiiuaitd^  but  ua- 
thing  near  fo  much  as  the  fon, 
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the  upper  bill ;  fo  that  the  bird,  by  carrying  the 
edge  of  the  under  bill  and  end  of  the  tongue 
againft  the  ridges  in  the  upper,  breaks  and  reduces 
to  a  pap  the  feeds  firft  moifteried  in  the  craw. 
The  fame  gentleman  took  notice,  that  the  wind- 
pipe of  this  bird  differed  from  that  of  moft  other 
animals,  having  not  only  a  larynx  at  the  to{> 
thereof,  as  is  ufual,  but  another  at  its  entrance  in- 
to the  breaft,  where  it  is  divided  into  two  branches. 
From  this  ftrufture,  which  is  faid  to  be  commori 
to  all  Parrots,  it  may  pofEbly  be,  that  they  can 
fo  readily  imitate  human  voices;  and,  it  being  ob- 
ferved  that  Parrots  are  ventriloquous,  ft  perhaps 
may  be  owing  to  the  affiftance  of  the  lower  larynx; 
for  we  may  reafonably  fuppofe  that  all  ventrilo- 
quous cheats  are  framed  by  nature  forfuch  an  irrr- 
pofture 

The  Maccaw  is  a  beautiful  bird,  and  the  larg- 
eft  of  all  the  Parrot  kind,  being  in  length,  from  the 
tip  of  his  bill  to  the  end  of  the  tail,  about  thirty 
inches,  and  its  body  is  equal  to  that  of  a  well-fed 
capon.  The  head,  neck,  breaft,  belly,  and  part 
of  the  wings  and  tail  of  the  cock  are  of  a  fine 


*  We  callthofe  perfons  ventriloquous  who  fp^ak  Inwardly, 
liaving  a  peculiar  an  of  forming  Ipeech  without  opening 
the  mouth,  or  at  kaft  without  moving  the  lips  ;  fo  that  the 
voice,  proceeding  oat  ot  the  thorax,  to  a  by-ftander  feems 
to  come  from  a  diftance.  There  was  fuch  a  peifon  fome 
years  ago  in  London,  a  fmith  by  profeffion,  wlvo  had  the 
faculty  in  fiich  peifeaion,  that  he  could  make  his  voice  ap- 
pear one  minute  as  if  it  came  out  of  the  cellar,  and  the 
next  as  if  in  an  upper  room  }  and  accordingly  he  has  fre- 
quently called  a  peilbnfirlt  up  (lairs,  then  down,  then  out  of 
doorr,  then  this  way,  then  that,  without  iVirring  from  his 
fest,  or  appearing  to  fpeak  at  all.  Some  aftri:bute  this  to  the 
rpt  ration  or  poffeil-on  of  an  evil  (pirir,  whkh  is  undoubtedly 
t;'.ving  to  ait  iuid  nK.chamrwa. 
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fcarlet;  the  tack,  and  the  reft  of  the  wings  and 
tail,  of  a  rich  blue  ;  and  the  bill  is  fo  much  hooked 
as  to  form  an  exa£l  femicircle.  His  tail  is  about 
eighteen  inches  long,  his  legs  fhort  and  thick,  and 
his  talons  large,  black,  and  very  crooked*  The 
€olours  of  the  hen  are  fomewhat  different ;  but 
neither  the  hen  nor  cock  has  any  merit  but  what 
confifts  in  the  beauty  of  their  feathers,  for  they 
do  not  entertain  us  with  their  talk  like  the  fmalleir 
Parrots. 

The  Crown-bird,  brought  from  the  Eaft- Indies, 
is  a  very  fine  fowl,  as  big  as  a  large  turkey.  On  the 
top  of  his  head  grow  feveral  (hafts  or  ftalks,  hav-^ 
ing  little  round  balls  on  their  fummits,  not  un- 
like thofe  of  an  earl's  coronet,  of  a  yellowifli  co* 
lour.    Hrs  bill  is  of  a  pale  yellow,  fhort,  and 
thick,  ftrong,  a  little  bended  ;  and  juft  above  it 
grows  a  fmall  red  comb.  Oneach  fide  of  his  head  he 
has  a  red  fpot,  and  his  body  is  covered  with  long 
feathers  refembling  hairs, ^of  a  dark-grey  colour, 
having  a  purplifii  caft  on  the  back  and  fides,  feme 
broad  ftripes  of  red  on  the  wings,  and  the  thighs 
yellow.    He  has  a  long  neck  and  long  legs, 
which  are  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  and  his  claws 
black. 

The  Amadavat-bird,  fo  called  from  its  beinc 
found  near  that  city  in  the  Mogul's  dominions^ 
has  a  red  bill,  in  ihape  like  that  of  a  gold-finch. 
His  neck  and  back  are  of  a  dufky  colour,  but  the 
feathers  about  the  rump  are  of  a  fcarlet  or  deep 
orange.  The  quill-feathers  of  the  v/ings  and 
thofe  of  the  tail  are  black,  which  laft  are  about 
an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  juft  twelve  in  num- 
ber. In  fome  of  thefe  birds  the  upper  part  of  the 
breaft  is  fcarlet,  in  others  wholly  black,  as  is* the 
reft  of  the  breaft  and  bell}?  in  alL  The  legs  and 
D  6  fee? 
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feet  are  white,  and  the  claws  very  long,  like  thofe 
of  a  lark,  but  more  crooked. 

The  Bengal  Jay  is  a  bird  worth  taking  notice 
of,  both  for  its  colours  and  fize,  being  fomewhat 
larger  than  ours  in  England.  The  top  of  his  head 
is  blue,  his  neck  and  breaft  of  an  afti-colour,  with 
a  mixture  of  light  brown  and  red.  His  wings  arc 
blue,  as  alfo  his  thighs  and  belly.  The  back  and 
rump  are  of  a  greenifli  colour;  the  tail  is  of  a  dark 
blue  next  the  rump  and  towards  the  extremity^ 
but  of  a  pale  or  bright  blue  in  the  middle.  The 
legs  and  feet  are  of  a  yellowifh  brown,  and  the 
claws  black. 

We  are  informed  by  the  jefuit  miffiojiarles,  that 
in  the  kingdom  of  Siam  there  is  a  fort  of  birds 
caird  Criel  Herons,  which  fwarm  upon  the  trees, 
and  look  like  bloflbms  at  a  diftance,  it  being  a 
fmall  bird  with  tufts  of  white  feathers  upon  the 
head,  back,  and  belly,  which  render  it  extreme- 
ly beautiful.  There  is  likewife  a  remarkable  in- 
fedl  called  a  Fire-fly,  having  four  wings  of  a  bright 
flame-colour,  two  of  which  only  are  to  be  feen 
when  they  fly,  and  the  other  two  when  they  reft. 
The  trees  near  the  rivers  are  almoft  covered  with 
them,  and  in  the  night  they  appear  like  fo  many 
lights  upon  the  leaves. 

In  Cochin-China  there  are  ceitain  fmall  birds-, 
fomewhat  like  fwallows,  whofe  nefls  may  be  rec- 
koned one  of  the  greateft  curiof.ties  of  the  Indies, 
being  eatable,  and  much  ufed  in  fauces  by  the  in- 
habitants of  that  country.  Thcfe  birds  build  their 
neft^  among  the  rocks  on  the  fea-coaft  :  thci'e  are 
much  in  the  form  of  our  fwallows  nefts,  and  cou- 
fift  of  feveral  coats  or  layers  onQ  upon  another; 
but  inftead  of  clay  or  dirt  they  are  compofed  of  a 
fort  of  gum  or  froth  of  the  fea,  mixed  with  ajuice 
cr  liquor  proceeding  from  the  flomach  of  the  bird, 

which 
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which  compofition  hardens  In  the  fun,  and  becomes 
almoft  tranfparent.  Thefe  nefts  the  natives  ga- 
ther  in  great  quantities  at  the  proper  feafon  of  the 
year,  (probably  when  the  birds  have  done  with 
them  and  forfaken  them)  and  frequently  ufe  them 
in  the  following  manner:  Having  fteeped  them  in 
warm  water  till  they  are  foft,  they  tear  them  into 
fmall  pieces,  and  mixing  them  with-  little  bits  of 
ginfeng,  (a  root  or  plant  to-be  defcribed  when  wc 
come  to  China)  they  put  the  mixture  into  the  bel- 
ly of  a  pullet,  which  they  boil  in  a  pot  or  pipkin 
clofe  covered,,  and  leave  it  over  the  fire  all  night. 
In  the  morning  they  eat  the  pullet,  the  gi^ifeng 
and  birds  nefts  ipaking  excellent  fauce,  without 
any  other  feafoning.  Sometimes  they  ufe  thefc 
ncils  by  way  of  medicine,  to  promote  fwcat ;  but 
they  generally  mix  them  in  their  fauces,  to  which 
they  give  an  admirable  relifh.  They  are  very 
nourifliing,  but  to  fome  people  the  tafte  is  not  fo 
agreeable  y  though  Borri^  a  Jefuit  miflionary,  ap- 
plauds them  as  a  moft  delicious  food  ;  and  Taver» 
nievy  who  often  eat  of  it,  thought  it  a  worthy  pre^ 
fcnt  to  perfons  of  the  higheft  quality. 

Th£  Bats  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar  are  of  feve- 
ral  forts  \  among  which  there  is  one  fo  krge,  as 
Nieuhoff  affirms,  that  their  wings,  when  fpread 
abroad,  are  as  long  as  a  man  can  reach  with  both 
his  arms.  They  have  red  heads  and  necks,  with 
black  bodies,  and  are  fliaped  like  a  fox.  They 
are  extremely  nimble,  and  have  very  fliarp  teeth^ 
with  naked  wings  like  thofe  of  the  common  Bar. 
Thefe  are  conne6led  to  their  legs  and  tails,  in 
fuch  a  manner  that  they  can  neither  walk  nor 
Itand.  However,  tofupply  this  defeft  they  have  a 
kind  of  hook  on  each  wing,  of  the  thicknefe  of  a 
n.an's  finger,  wherewith  they  fallen  themfelves  to 
the  branches  of  trees. 

There 
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There  are  vaft  multitudes  of  thefe  animals  (rr 
the  woods,  fo  that  it  is  no  difficult  matter  to  kill 
them  ;  but  this  does  not  make  them  fall  off  the 
trees,  for  they  will  continue  hanging  there  after 
they  are  dead.  There  is  no  poffibility  of  taming 
them,  for,  if  they  are  taken  alive,  they  will  bite 
their  own  wings,  and  flefh  as  far  as  they  can  reach. 
Two  of  thefe  may  be  fet  to  lighting,  and  then- 
they  never  leave  off  till  one  is  dead.  They  will 
drink  the  palm  wine  out  of  the  vefTels  that  are  fet 
to  catch  it  till  they  are  drunk.  They  delight  in 
hollow  trees,  and  commonly  bring  forth  two  young 
ones  at  a  time.  The  Indians  eat  their  flefh,  which 
is,  however,  difliked  by  the  European?. 

The  Flying  Cat  of  the  Eaft-Indies  is  alfo  a 
kind  cf  bat,  and  has   wings-  that  are  covered 
on  the  infide,  as  well  as  the  out,  with  fine  foft  hair 
of  a  reddifli  grey  colour.    The  head  is  more  like 
that  of  a  wild  cat  than  a  dog,  though  the  muzzle 
j-efembles  that  of  the  latter.    The  ears  are  of  a 
middle  fize,  the  eyes  are  large  and  (hining,  and 
the  downy  Vv-ings  are  different  from  thofe  laft  de- 
fcribed  ;  for  the  fore  feet,  as  far  as  the  fhort  and 
crooked  claws,  together  with  the  tail,  are  joined 
to  the  membraneous  wings  ;  infomuch,  that  all 
parts  affift  their  flying.    The  breafts  of  the  female 
are  large  and  round,  and  the  membraneous  wings 
feem  to  be  dentated  on  their  edges  ;  but  the  inner 
furface  is  lefs  downy,  and  not  of  fo  deep  a  yellow 
as  the  outer.    Thefe  animals  fly  as  iow  as  the 
common  bat  and  much  like  them.    The  wings 
are  membranaceous,  or  cutaneous,  covering;  the 
whole  body,  and  are  connecled  to  the  feet.  At 
the  joint  of  the  wings,  not  far  from  the  fore  fi^et, 
it  has  hooks,  by  which  it  adheres  to  walls  or 
trees.  In  fome  the  mouth  is  more  obtufeor  blunt, 
and  comes  near  to  the  fnape  of  that  of  a  cat,  and 

in 
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in  others  it  is  long  and  narrow,  and  greatly  re- 
fembles  that  of  a  fox.  It  delights  in  dark  places^ 
and  caverns  under  ground,  where  it  lies  hid  alF 
the  winter.  The  time  of  its  flying  is  only  in  the 
evening  while  the  twilight  continues.  It  feeds  up- 
on flies  of  feveral  kinds,  and  catches  them- 
while  upon  the  wing.  Some  authors  affirm,  that 
the  young  ones  adhere  to  the  body  of  the  dam,, 
while  they  continue  fmall,  and  are  carried  about 
with  her.  They  are  never  more  than  two,  and 
flie  has  only  two  teats  to  give  them  fuck. 

There  are  various  kinds  of  ferpents  in  the 
Eaft-Indies,  one  of  the  moft  remarkable  of  which 
is  that  called  by  the  Portuguefe  Cobra  de  Capello 
which  is  very  large,  with  a  monftrous  broad  neck^ 
and  a  mark  of  a  dark  brown  on  the  forehead,  which 
viewed  before  looks  like  a  pair  of  fpedtacles  i  but 
behind  like  the  head  of  a  houfe  cat.  The  eyes 
are  lively  and  full  of  fire  j  but  the  head  is  fmall, 
and  the  nofe  flat,  though  covered  with  very  large 
fcales  of  a  yellow  afh-colour.  The  (kin  is  white 
and  the  large  tumor  on  the  neck  is  flat,  and  de- 
fended with  oblong  fmooth  fcales.  The  fcales  on 
the  lower  part  of  the  neck  are  fmall,  and  grow^ 
larger  on  the  trunk  of  the  body.  The  teeth  are 
fmall,  and  almoft  hid  in  their  fockets. 

The  Serpent  of  Malabar  has  a  robe,  which 
confifts  of  a  tiffue  of  white,  round,  circular  fcales, 
from  the  head  to  the  end  of  the  tail  ;  and  there 
are  ftreaks  as  black  as  jet,  v/hich  are  broad  on  the 
top  of  the  body,  but  become  narrower  as  they 
approach  the  belly,  and  fometimes  difappear  be- 
fore they  reach  it.  The  whitifh  fcales  that  run 
crofs-ways  under  the  belly,  are  divided  in  the 
middle  by  a  blackifh  line.  The  head  is  furnifhed 
with  great  and  fmall  fcales,  agreeably  painted 
with  a  mixture  of  white  and  black.    Sfh  informs 
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trs,  that  the  ladies  in  the  Eaft-Indies  are  very 
fond  of  this  ferpent,  and  take  delrght  in  play- 
ing with  it. 

There  is  another  ferpent  of  Malabar,  which 
is  very  fingular  and  very  dangerous.  It  is  na 
thicker  than  a  man's  finger,  and  yet  is  five  or 
fix  feet  long,  and  of  a  green  colour,  infomuch 
that  it  cannot  be  diftinguifhed  from  the  grafs*  It 
win  fly  upon  paflengers,  and  fix  upon  their  eyes, 
nofe,  or  ears;  but  the  bite  is  not  venomous; 
however,  under  the  neck  there  is  a  poifonous 
bladder,  which  proves  fatal,  when  it  touches  the 
fl<in. 

Dellon  affirms,  that  in  the  Eaft-Indies  are 
Serpents  of  twenty  feet  in  length,  and  fo  thick, 
that  they  are  able  to  fwallow  a  mar>.  They  gene- 
rail  haunt  defert  places,  for,  though  they  are  fome- 
times  feen  near  great  towns  on  the  fea-fhore,  or 
on  the  banks  of  rivers,  yet  it  h  generally  afteV 
Tome  great  inundation.  He  never  faw  any  bu^ 
what  were  dead,  and  they  appeared  to  him  like 
the  trunk  of  a  large  tree  lying  on  the  Q;round. 
The  Americans  pretend  that  one  of  thefe  Serpents 
will  fwallow  a  deer  horns  and  all;  and  the  In- 
dians, that  it  will  fwallow  a  bulFaloe  whole  ;  both 
which  ftories   are    very  improbable. 

The  Crocodile  is  alfo  common  enough  in  Siam 
and  others  parts  of  the  Indies,  but  we  defer  the 
defcription  of  it  till  we  fpeak  of  thofe  of  the  ri- 
ver Nile  in  Egypt  ;  and  feveral  other  animals 
will  be  taken  notice  of  in  treating  of  the  Indian 
iflands,  which  are  either  peculiar  to  them,  ot 
more  frequently  found  there  than  upon  the  conti- 
nent. 


Buildings. 
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BUILDINGS. 
HROUGHOUT  Indfa,  and  the  Mogul's 


thofe  of  the  chief  tovvns^  are  either  built  of  wood 
or  clay,  and  thatched  or  covered  with  branches 
of  palm-trees,  or  the  like;  but  the  houfeS' of  the 
richer  fort  of  people,  who  live  in  trading  towns 
and  cities,  are  built  of  brick  or  ftonc,  and  covered 
with  tiles,  but  not  fo  well  burnt  and  durable  as 
ours  in  Europe.  However,  though  the  generality 
of  the  Indian  ftrudlurcs  make  a  mean  appearance^ 
the  palaces  of  their  princes  and  great  men,  and  the 
Mahometan  mofques,  are  many  of  them  (lately 
and  beautiful  fabrics.  It  is  true,  their  archi- 
tedture  feems  odd  to  Europeans,  being  not  like 
that  of  the  ancients,  whom  we  copy  after,  but  in 
a  tafte  peculiar  to  the  Eaftern  nations,  which  is 
not  without  it's  beauties  and  conveniencies. 

According  to  Mr.  Grofe^  the  buildings  of  the 
Moguls,  are  all  in  the  Perfian  ftile,  and  like  them, 
they  are  fond  of  fine  gardens,  and  efpecially  of 
water,  both  dormant  and  in  a6lion,  from  natural 
or  artificial  cafcades,  the  climate  fupplying  them 
with  plenty  of  ever-greens.  In  the  midft  of  the 
gardens,  they  have  commonly  neat,  airy  pavilions, 
contrived  with  fpecial  regard  to  coolnefs,  where 
the  owners  indulge  themfelves  in  parties  of  pleafurc 
with  their  women,  in  the  heat  of  the  day  ;  and  in 
the  cool  Of  the  evening  on  the  fides  of  their  ponds, 
finely  ornamented  with  fteps  down  to  the  water- 
fide,  and  in  the  middle,  on  every  fide  of  the  ob- 
long fquare,  which  is  generally  the  figure  of  them, 
with  places  for  recumbence,  fpread  with  Perfian 
or  Turky  carpets.  Their  gardens  are  commonly 
pretty  much  like  theChinefe,  in  a  wildernefs  fiik. 


the  houfes  in  general,  even 


witll 
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with  this  particularity,  that  the  door  is  generally 
at  a  corner  of  the  wall,  inftead  of  being  in  the  mid- 
dle,  as  is  the  European  manner.  By  this  means 
the  avenue  to  the  pavilion  docs  not  front  ir,  fo  as 
to  prefent  to  its  view  the  length  of  a  gravel,  or 
tedioufly  uniform  green  walk ;  inftead  of  which 
they  prefer,  for  the  pleafure  of  the  eye,  beds  of 
flowers,  as  variegated  as  polTible,  and  in  all  the 
confufion  of  wild  nature,  which  are  immediately 
fubjacent  to  every  fide  of  the  pavilion,  to  whole 
corners  only  the  walks  obliquely  lead,  fo  as  not 
interfedl  thofe  flower  fpots.  As  toftatues,  knots, 
quaint  devices,  or  compartments,  they  have  hap- 
pily no  idea  of,  or  tafte  for  them. 

The  palace  of  the  great  Mogul  at  Agra,  the 
capital  of  his  empire,  as  taken  notice  of  by  Taver- 
fiier^  Bernier^  Thevenot^  and  other  travellers,  is  a 
very  fumptuous  and  magnificent  ftrufture.  This 
palace,  according  to  Manouchi^  an  Italian,  who 
lived  forty  years  at  Agra,  and  was  the  Mogul's 
phyfic^n,  is  a  citadel  in  form  of  a  crefcent,  the 
walls  whereof  are  mounted  with  cannon.  It  is  fi- 
tuated  on  the  river  Semana  or  Gemma,  and  is 
built  of  a  fpotted  ftone  like  marble,  which,  when 
the  fun  fliines  upon  it,  looks  very  beautiful  at  a 
diftance.  It  is  encompafled  with  ditches  and  a 
terrafs-garden  cut  through  with  canals  of  running 
water,  intermixed  with  green-plots  and  pleafure- 
houfes,  which  form  a  delightful  fcene.  Thevemt 
fays  the  palace  confifts  of  three  courts,  with  por- 
ticoes and  galleries  running  round  them,  which 
are  finely  gilt  and  painted,  and  fome  parts  of 
them  covered  with  plates  of  gold.  Under  the  gal- 
leries of  the  firft  court  there  are  lodgings 
for  the  Mogul's  guards,  in  the  fecond  for  the  chief 
officers,  and  the  third  confifts  of  ftately  apart- 
ments for  the  emperor  and  his  ladies,  who,  accord- 
ing 
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ing  to  the  cuftom  of  the  eaftern  princes,  are  very 
numerous.  Within  the  walls  there  are  likewife 
apartments  for  the  inferior  officers  of  the  court, 
and  long  galleries  for  the  emperor's  manufaftories 
of  fluffs  of  gold,  filver,  filk,  tapeftry,  &c.  and  for 
his  gold-fmiths,  enamellers,  and  other  artificers^. 
Between  the  palace  and  the  river  is  a  large  area 
wher^  the  troops  exercife,  and  the  emperor  fome- 
times  pleafes  himfelf  with  feeing  elephants  fight, 
or  fuch  other  diverfions  as  he  orders  to  be  exhibit* 
ed  there  or  upon  the  water.  Here  are  alfo  about 
thirty  palaces  of  princes  and  great  men  belonging 
to  the  court,  all  built  of  brick  or  ftone,  and  in  the 
fame  line  with  the  Mogul's  palace,  befides  many 
lefler  palaces  and  other  fine  buildings,  which  all  to- 
gether alFord  a  charming  profpeft  on  the  other  fide 
of  the  river.  In  a  word,  we  may  form  fome 
judgment  of  the  fpacioufnefs  and  magnificence  of 
this  imperial  palace  from  the  account  of  father  T^ofty 
who  fays  it  is  four  miles  in  compafs,  and  deferves 
to  be  ranked  amongft  the  wonders  of  the  world. 

Nor  is  the  Mogul's  palace  the  only  ornament 
of  Agra,  for  Thevenot  informs  us,  that  there  is  a 
vaft  number  of  mofques  in  that  city,  above  eight 
hundred  baths,  and  about  threefcore  ftately  cara-^ 
ranferas,  fome  of  which  confift  of  fix  large  courts 
with  piazzas  round  them,  and  very  commodious 
apartments  for  the  merchants.  The  ftately  monu- 
ments, which  feveral  great  men  have  erefted  for 
themfelves  in  their  life-time,  or  to  the  memory 
of  their  anceftors,  contribute  likewife  to  the  beau- 
ty of  Agra,  particularly  that  which  the  emperor 
Jehan  Guir  caufed  to  be  built  for  his  father  Ecbar^ 
which,  furpaftes  all  thofe  of  the  Moguls  in  mag- 
nificence. But  that  which  the  fame  emperor 
ereded  for  one  of  his  favourite  wives  is  ftill  more 
furprifing,  infomuch  that -B^mVr  thinks  it  deferves 

better 
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better  to  be  reckoned  among  the  womlers  of  the 
world,  than  the  Egyptian  pyramids,  or  any  of  the 
others  that  are  fo  denominated.  This  maufoleum 
was  contrived  and  carried  on  by  the  heft  archjtedls 
from  all  parts  of  the  Indies,  and  was  twenty  years 
in  completing,  though  a  vaft  number  of  hands 
were  continually  employed.  It  ftands  at  a  place 
called  Secai.dra,  which  is  reckoned  one  of  the 
fuburbs  of  Agra  ;  and  feems,  by  the  defcription 
that  travellers  give  of  it,  to  be  a  prodigious  pile  of 
buildings  in  the  midft  of  alaree  and  beautiful  gar- 
den, into  Vv'hich  (fays  Thevenot)  all  the  parts  of  the 
maufoleum  are  diftributed.  They  particularly 
admire  the  great  pavilions,  the  beautiful  porticos^ 
the  lofty  dome  that  covers  the  tomb,  the  juft  dif- 
pofition  of  its  pillars,  the  arches  that  fupport  a 
great  many  galleries  one  above  another,  the  fine 
piazzas,  alcoves,  and  terrafles ;  all  which  {hew 
that  the  Indians  are  not  unfkilled  in  architedlure, 
and  that,  though  their  orders  (as  v/e  have  already 
obferved)  are  different  from  thofe  of  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans,  they  are  not  without  a  pleaf- 
ing  fymmetry  and  magnificence. 

Here  it  may  be  expelled  we  fliould  take  fome 
notice  of  the  Mogul's  palace  at  Dehli  or  Delli> 
which  is  fometimes  reckoned  the  capital  of  his  em- 
pire, the  court  frequently  refiding  in  that  city, 
where  the  air  is  cooler  and  more  wholfome  than 
at  Agra.  This  palace  is  likewife  built  in  the  man- 
ner of  a  citadel,  being  about  two  miles  in  circam- 
ference,  furrounded  by  good  walls,  with  round 
towers  at  proper  diftanccs,  built  partly  of  brick 
and  partly  of  ffone.  On  all  fides,  except  towards 
the  river,  (which  is  the  fame  that  Agra  ftands  on) 
it  has  a  ditch  faced  with  free-ftone,  and  alfo  very 
lovely  gardens.  Towards  the  river,  as  at  Agra, 
there  is  a  fquarc  for  military  cxercifes,  the  fight- 
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ing  of  wild  beafts,  and  fuch-like  diverfions.  Here 
are  feveral  apartments  for  artificers  in  the  empe- 
ror's pay,  for  the  guards  and  officers  on  duty,  and 
for  the  great  men  who  have  the  care  of  his  houf- 
hold.    TheveiiQt  makes  particular  mention  of  a 
ftately  hall,  adorned  with  thirty-two  marble  pil- 
lars, where  the  emperor,  having  all  his  officers 
ftanding  before  him,  with  their  hands  acrofs  their 
breafls,  gives  audience  every  day  at  noon  to  all  who 
apply  to  him  for  juftice.  The  fame  traveller  men- 
tions, but  does  not  defcribe,  the  celebrated  throne 
of  the  great  Mogul,  which  is  faid  to  be  of  maf- 
fy  gold,  the  four  feet  whereof  are  adorned  with 
large  diamonds,  rubies,  and  other  precious  ftones. 
The  canopy  over  it  is  alfo  covered  with  diamonds, 
and  hai>  round  it  a  fringe  of  pearls,  and  above  the 
canopy  is  a  peacock,  whofe  tail  is  full  of  blue 
fapphires,  and  other  gems  of  different  colours.  The 
body  is  of  enamelled  gold,  fet  with  jewels  ;  and 
on  the  breaft  there  is  a  large  ruby,  from  whence 
hangs  a  pearl  like  a  pear,  weighing  about  fifty 
carrats.    The  twelve  pillars  that  fupport  the  ca- 
nopy are  furrounded  with  many  rows  of  fine  pearls, 
and  on  each  fide  of  the  throne   are  umbrellas 
of  crimfon  velvet,  embroidered  with  gold,  and 
fringed  round  with  pearls,   the  flicks  whereof  are 
likewife  covered  with  jewels.    To  the  throne  are 
hung  a  fcymetar,  a  battle-ax,  a  fhield,  a  bow,  and 
a  quiver  full  of  arrows,  all  enriched  with  precious 
ftonefi,  infomuch  that  fome  have  valued  this  throne 
and  all  its  appendages  at  twenty  millions  fterling  ; 
but  we  are  apt  to  think  there  is  no  great  depen- 
dance  to  be  had  on  calculations  of  this  nature. 
7'hat  the  riches  and  fpiendor  of  this  eaflern  mo- 
narch's court  are  very  great    is  not  to  be  quefti- 
oned  ;  and  M.  Bcrnler  thinks  it  well  worth  a 
foreigner's  curiofity  to  be  in  the  grand  fquare  be- 
fore 
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fore  the  palace  when  the  great  officers  come  thither 
to  hold  courts  or  do  other  duty,  to  fee  them  riding 
in  from  all  quarters,  finely  dreffed  and  mounted, 
either  on  ftately  elephants  or  on  horfeback,  with 
their  footmen  before  and  behind  them,  and  many 
of  them  carried  on  the  (boulders  of  fix  me'n,  fitting 
in  rich  palanquins,  with  embroidered  cuQiions  at 
their  backs,  and  chewing  betel  to  fweeten  their 
breath,  while  a  fervant  carries  their  fpitting-box  of 
china  or  filver,  and  others  fan  them,  and  drive 
away  the  flies  v/ith  the  trains  of  peacocks. — We 
might  add  much  more  of  the  magnificence  and 
fplendor  of  the  great  Mogul  when  he  gives  audi- 
ence to  ambaflTadors,  when  he  goes  a  hunting,  and 
on  feveral  other  occafions ;  but  this  would  be 
wandering  from  our  fubjedl.  It  is  likewife  to  be 
confidered,  that  the  vaft  treafures  of  this  emperor, 
and  probably  the  fplendor  of  his  court,  are  very 
much  diminifhed,  fince  the  late  expedition  of  the 
famous  KguU  Kan  into  his  dominions,  who  made 
himfelf  mafler  of  Delli,  and  of  the  emperor's 
perfon,  and  brought  from  thence  intoPerfia  an  im- 
menfe  booty. 

The  Mahometans  of  the  Indies  are  at  great  ex- 
pence  in  their  mofques,  which  are  commonly  of 
free-flone,  and  fometimes  of  marble  ;  but  the  walls 
^re  perfedlly  plain,  and  the  infide  has  no  painting 
or  images.  They  are  built  much  in  the  fame 
form  as  thofe  we  have  heretofore  defcribed  in  the 
Turkifn  dominions,  being  covered  with  a  dome, 
and  have  fmall  high  towers  or  minarets,  which  the 
priefts  afcend  at  certain  hours  to  call  people  to 
prayers.  There  is  fcarce  a  Mahometan  of  any 
condition  but  eredls  his  maufoleum  in  his  life- 
time j  for  which  end  they  wall  in  a  large  piece 
of  ground,  with  a  refervoir  of  water,  planting  it 
with  trees  and  flowers  like  a  garden,  and  here  they 

ere^ 
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€re<Sl  a  little  mofque  or  temple,  railing  their  mo- 
Ciument  near  it,  which  is  generally  arched  and  co- 
vered with  a  handiome  cupola.  In  fome  of  them 
lamps  are  kept  continually  burning,  and  priefts 
read  their  law,  for  which  certain  revenues  are  ap- 
pointed. 

The  buildings  of  the  Mahometans  at  Surat 
are  partly  in  the  Gentoo,  and  partly  in  the  Mo- 
reflc  tafte.  The  private  apartments  lie  backwards, 
for  the  greater  fecurity  of  the  women,  of  whom 
they  are  remarkably  jealous.  They  are  very  fond 
of  having  one  room,  at  leaft,  where  a  fountain 
in  the  midft  of  it,  is  kept  continually  playing, 
by  the  noife  of  which  they  are  lulled  to  ileep, 
and  refreflied  by  the  coolnefs  it  difFufes  through 
the  apartment.  Befides  the  convenience  of  eaftern 
fophas,  which  are  fo  commodious  for  their  man- 
ner of  fitting  crofs-legged,  they  are  all  fond  of 
European  looking-glafles,  with  which  they  chiefly 
hang  their  rooms.  They  h^ve  alfo  another  or- 
nament, and  that  is  the  beams  of  the  chamber 
cielings  are  curioufly  inlaid  with  ivory  and  rho* 
ther  of  pearl,  in  fiourifhes  and  fcroll  work.  They 
have  generally  a  kind  of  faloon,  which  they  call 
a  divan,  intirely  open  on  one  fide  to  the  garden, 
where  they  have  fountains  playing,  which,  joined 
to  the  variegated  flower-beds  in  the  front  of  it, 
add  to  the  pleafantriefs  and  airinefs  of  the  prof- 
ped.  In  fuminer,  when  the  heats  are  mofl:  in- 
tenfe,  they  have  country  recefles,  at  a  fmall  dif- 
tance  from  the  town  where  they  refide,  or  go  in 
parties,  to  enjoy  themfelves  in  their  gardens  and 
frefcades,  by  the  fide  of  the  waters  with  v/hich 
they  are  furnifned. 

Tr-iE  houfv's  of  the  black  merchants,  as  they 
are  called,  though  forne  of  them  are  far  from  de- 
iu  viiigthe  appellation  pf  black,  are,  for  the  moft 

part. 
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part,  extremely  ill  built  and  incommodious ;  the 
windows  fmall,  and  the  apartments  ill  diftributed  ; 
fome,  however,  make  a  better  appearance,  but 
they  have  all  a  certain  mcannefs  in  the  manner, 
and  clunifincfs  in  the  execution,  when  compared 
with  the  moft  ordinary  European  ftruftures. 
There  is  yet  a  convenience  moft  of  the  houfes 
belonging  both  to  the  Englifh  and  natives  enjoy, 
which  ar^  fmall  ranges  of  pillars  that  fupport  a 
penthoufe  or  fhed,  forming  what  is  called  veran- 
das, either  round  or  on  a  particular  fide  of  the 
houfe,  which  afford  a  pleafing  ftelter  againft  the 
fun,  and  keep  the  inner  apartments  cool  and  re- 
frefhed  by  the  draught  of  air  under  them. 

As  for  the  pagodas  of  the  Gentoos,  there  arc 
few  in  India  Proper  worth  mentioning,  they  be- 
ing commonly  low  m.ean  buildings,  admitting  the 
light  only  at  the  door,  facing  which  is  placed  the 
principal  idol,  made  after  the  various  imaginations 
they  have  formed  of  the  fubaltern  deities,  the 
obje£ls  of  their  worfliip.  They  fancy,  it  feems, 
that  a  dark  gloom.y  place  infpires  a  kind  of  reli- 
gious horror  and  reverence.  They  are  extremely 
fond  of  having  their  pagodas  among  trees,  and 
near  the  ude  of  a  tank.  Thefe  tanks,  or  ponds, 
are  frequently  very  expenfive  works,  they  being 
generally  fquare,  and  furrounded  with  ftone  fteps, 
that  are  very  commodious  to  the  bathers. 

The  pagodas  in  fome  other  parts  of  the  Indies 
are,  however,  magnificent  ftru(Sl;urcs,  being  built 
of  ftone,  with  lofty  fpires,  furniflied  with  bells. 
The  figures  of  the  idols  are  extremely  various, 
feem  hieroglyphical  reprefentations  of  the  attri- 
butes of  the  deities  they  v/orfhip.  The  pagodas 
of  the  Siamefe,  are  by  far  the  moft  ftately,  parti- 
cularly thofe  of  the  city  of  Siam,  where  their 
magnificence  exceeds  every  thing  of  the  kind  to 
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be  feen  in  the  Indies.  The  moft  celebrated  of 
thefe  is  that  of  the  king's  palace.  While  a  ftran- 
ger  is  ftartkd  at  feeing,  on  one  fide  of  the  portal, 
an  horrible  monfter,  and  on  the  other  a  cow,  his 
eyes  and  imagination,  all  at  once,  lofe  fight  of  the 
objedts,  and  are  dazzled  with  the  fplendor  of  thefc 
walls,  the  cieling,  the  pillars,  and  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  figures,  fo  well  gilt,  that  they  feem  cover- 
ed with  plates  of  gold.  Having  advanced  fome 
fteps,  a  fmall  elevation  appears  in  the  form  of  aa 
alter,  on  which  are  four  figures,  falfely  faid  to  be 
of  malTy  gold,  nearly  as  big  as  the  life,  fitting 
crofs-legged  ;  beyond  it  is  a  kind  of  choir,  where 
is  the  richeft  idol  in  the  kingdom.  This  ftatue  is 
about  forty  five-feet  in  height,  and,  being  in  a 
{landing  pofture,  touches,  with  its  head,  the  vault 
of  the  choir,  and  is  finely  gilt.  On  its  fides 
are  others  of  a  fmaller  fize,  which  are  alfo  gilt, 
and  inriched  with  jewels. 

At  the  diftance  of  a  hundred  paces  from  the 
palace,  is  another  temple,  which,  though  not  fo 
rich,  is  a  regular  and  beautiful  ftrudlure,  adorned 
with  one  large  cupola,  encompaffed  by  four  others 
of  a  fmaller  fize,  and  the  roof  is  covered  with  gilt 
pewter. 

Every  Siamefe  temple  is  feated  in  the  midft  of 
a  fquare  piece  of  ground,  encompafled  with  pyra- 
mid:^, and  inclofed  by  a  wall ;  on  the  outfide 
of  which  is  another  fquare,  that  encompaflTes  the 
former;  and  round  it  are  the  cells  of  the  Talapoins 
or  priefts,  and  the  Talapoineffes,  both  of  which 
are  frequently  very  numerous.  Thefe  cells  are 
fingle  houfes,  eredled  upon  bamboo  pillars,  at  a 
fmall  diftance  from  each  other  ;  and  the  whole  in- 
clofed with  a  fence  of  bamboo  pales.  The  fteeple 
of  the  pagoda  is  a  wooden  tower,  that  ftands  by 
itfelf  near  the  temple,  and  has  a  bell  without  a 
Vol.  IV.  K  clapper, 
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clapper,  which,  inftead  of  ringing,  they  beat  up- 
on, with  wooden  hammers. 

The  Talapoins  educate  all  the  youth,  and  are 
obliged  to  lead  auftere  lives;  by  which  they  are 
fuppofed  to  atone  for  the  fins  of  the  people.  They 
live  on  alms,  but  muft  not  eat  in  common  ;  for 
every  one  fubfifts  upon  what  he  himfelf  procures  by 
begging,  yet  they  are  extremely  hofpitable  to  ftran- 
gers,  and  even  to  fuch  Chriftians  as  come  to  their 
cells  y  and,  on  each  fide  of  their  gate,  are  lodgings 
for  -the-  accommodations  of  travellers.  Of  the 
Talapoins  are  two  forts,  one  of  the  cities,  and  the 
other  of  the  woods;  but  the  latter  lead  much  the 
fevereft  lives,  and  both  of  them  are  obliged  to  celi- 
bacy, on  pain  of  being  burnt. 

Among  thefe  pagan  temples  we  are  told  of  one 
iSit  Golconda,  which  has  a  nich  confifting  of  a  fin- 
gle  ftonc,  of  fuch  a  prodigious  bulk,  that  they 
were  five  years  in  bringing  it  to  the  place,  fix  hun- 
dred men  being  conftantly  employed  about  it  all 
that  time,  and  the  machine  that  brought  it  drawn 
by  fourteen  hundred  oxen.  But  of  all  the  Indian 
pagods  thofe  of  Elora  near  Doltabad  in  the  king- 
dom of  Decan  are  the  moft  celebrated,  according 
to  the  account  of  M.  Thevenot^  who  made  a  jour*- 
ney  thither  on  purpofe  to  fee  them,  induced  by  the 

ports  he  had  heard  of  them  at  Surat.  Having 
afcended  a  rugged  mountain,  by  a  road  cut  out  of 
the  rock,  with  a  wall  on  the  fide  of  it  to  hinder  the 
fall  of  carriages,  our  traveller  tells  us  he  difcovered 
a  fpacious  plain,  deverfified  with  towns,  villages, 
gardens,  woods,  and  arable  land,  many  lofty  tombs 
covered  with  cupolas,  and  the  moft  remarkable 
pagods  in  the  Indies.  The  firft  thing  he  took  par- 
ticular notice  of  was  feveral  high  chapels,  where 
he  entered  a  porch  cut  out  of  the  rock,  on  each 
fide  whereof  was  a  gigantic  figure  of  a  man  cut 
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out  of  the  rock  likewife,  and  the  walls  were  cover- 
ed with  various  figures  in  Relievo.  Beyond  this 
porch  he  found  a  fquare  court,  every  way  a  hun- 
dred paces ;  the  walls  whereof,  which  were  the 
natural  rock,  were  about  thirty-fix  feet  high,  and 
as  fmooth  and  even  as  if  plaiftered  with  a  trowel. 
Thefe  walls  are  hollowed  underneath,  the  void 
fpace  making  a  gallery,  fupported  by  a  row  of 
pillars  cut  in  the  rock,  which  feems  fo  under- 
mined, and  fo  flenderly  propped,  that  one  can 
hardly  forbear  fliivering  at  firft  entering  into  it. 
In  the  middle  of  this  court  there  is  a  chapel,  whofe 
walls  both  within  and  without  are  adorned  witU 
bafs-reliefs,  reprefenting  grifFons  and  feveral  forts 
of  animals.  On  each  fide  of  the  chapel  is  a  pyra- 
mid or  obelifk,  larger  at  the  bafis  than  thofe  of 
Rome,  but  not  terminating  in  a  point,  and  hav- 
ing fome  chara6lers  upon  them  which  "fhevenot  did 
not  underftand.  Near  the  obelifk,  on  the  left  hand, 
is  the  figure  of  an  elephant  as  large  as  the  life, 
cut  out  of  the  rock,  like  the  reft  of  the  fabric, 
but  his  trunk  is  broken.  At  the  farther  end  of 
the  court  are  two  ftair-cafes  hewn  in  the  rock,  af* 
cending  which  we  have  the  profpedlof  a  plain  ex- 
tending a  league  and  a  half  or  two  leagues  in 
length,  fall  of  ftately  monuments,  chapels,  and 
pagods,  all  owing  their  origin  to  the  rock,  which 
abounds  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

Amongst  the  reft  of  the  heathen  temples  there 
is  a  very  large  one  built  in  the  rock,  having  a  flat 
roof,  fuftained  by  eight  rows  of  pillars,  about  a 
fathom  diftant  from  each  other.  This  temple  is 
divided  into  three  parts,  the  body  of  it  taking  up 
Hiore  than  two  thirds  of  the  whole  ;  the  choir, 
which  is  narrower,  makes  the  fecond  part;  and 
the  third,  which  is  the  end  of  the  temple,  has  the 
appearance  of  a  little  chapel.  In  the  middle  of 
E  2  this 
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tlvls  chapd  (fir  we  may  call  it  fo)  ftands  a  gigan- 
tic iiial,  with  a  head  as  big  as  a  drum,  and  it's  other 
parts  proportionable.  The  walls  are  all  coveied 
with  moiiftrous  figures  in  relievo,  ard  on  the 
outfide  of  the  temple  are  feveral  little  chapels 
adorned  with  fculptures  reprefenting  men  and  wo- 
men embracing  one  another. 

Our  author  went  into  fcveral  other  temples  of 
different  llruflure,  but  all  formed  in  the  rock, 
and  adortied  with  figures,'  pillars,  and  pilafters. 
One  of  them  is  divided  into  three  ftorics,  fup- 
ported  by  fo  many  rows  of  pillars,  each  of  them 
having  a  great  door  in  the  front,  with  flairs  hewn 
out  of  the  folid  rock.  There  are  alfo  feveral 
arched  temples,  in  one  of  which  is  a  fquare  well, 
fall  of  excellent  water.  In  fliort,  all  along  this 
rock,  for  more  than  two  leagues,  there  are  vafl: 
numbers  of  pagods,  each  dedicated  to  fome  hea- 
then faint,  whofe  ftatue  is  placed  upon  a  pedeftal 
at  the  farther  end  of  the  pagod. 

I  N  thefe  pagods  M.  Thevenot  faw  feveral 
Santos  with  long  hair,  who  were  all  naked  ex- 
cept their  privities,  and  befprinkled  tvith  afties. 
However,  he  could  get  no  particular  information 
about  thefe  ftrudtures,  but  what  he  iearnt  from 
tie  heathens  of  Aurengabad,  who  have  a  tradi- 
tion that  they  were  all  built  by  giants.  Indeed 
it  is  no  wonder  they  give  fuch  a  fabulous  account 
of  thefe  pagods,  for  fuch  a  number  of  fpacious 
temples,  full  of  pillars  and  pilafl:ers,  and  fo  many 
thoufands  of  figures,  all  cut  out  of  a  natural  rock, 
feemed  to  our  author  to  be,  works  furpaffing  human 
power  ;  and  it  appears  (fays  he)  that  in  the  age 
wherein  they  were  made  the  people  were  not 
altogeiher  barbarous,  though  the  archltedlure  and 
fculpture  are  not  fo  delicate  as  ours.  Thevt- 
not  fpcnt  only  two  hours  in  viewing  what  has 
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been  here  defcribed,  but  fays  it  would  have  re- 
quired feveral  days  to  examine  all  the  curiohties 
of  this  remarkable  place. 

W  E  ought  not  to  omit  a  very  remarkable  an- 
cient temple  hewn  in  a  rock  in  the  ifland  of  Ele- 
phanta,  near  Bombay.    This  is  a  fmali  ifland> 
which  confifts  of  almoft  one  intire  hill,  at  the 
foot  of  which  is  an  elephant  of  the  natural  fize, 
cut  in  ftone.    On  afcending  an  eafy  Hope,  near 
half-way  up  the  hill,  you  come  to  the  entrance 
of  this  furprifing  temple,  which  is  an  obiong 
fquare,  eighty  or  ninety  feet  long,  and  forty  broad. 
The  roof,  which  is  formed  of  the  rock,  cut  flat, 
is  about  ten  feet  high,  and  fupported  towards  the 
middle,  at  an  equal  diftance  from  the  fides,  arid 
from  one  another,  by  two  regular  rows  of  pillars, 
that  are  very  mafiy  and  thick>  in  proportion  (o 
their  height  5  and  have  capitals,  which-  bear  fome 
refemblance  to  a  round  cufhion,  prefled  by  the 
weight  of  the  fuper-incumbent  mountain,  with 
which  they  are  alfo  of  one  piece.    At  the&rthcr 
end  are  three  gigantic  figures,  the  face  of  one  of 
which  is  at  Kaft  five  feet  in  length,  and  of  a 
proportionable  breadth  :  But  thefe  monuments  of 
antiquity  were  much  disfigured  by  the  blind  futy 
©f  the  Portuguefe,  when  they  made  themfelves 
mafters  of  the  place.    About  two  thirds  of  tfte 
way  up  this  temple,  are  two  doors,  fronting  ea^h 
other,  leading  into  fmaller  rooms  that  open  upda 
the  hill.    By  the  door-v/ay  on  the^  right  hand, 
are  alfo  feveral  mutilated  ftatues,  fingle,  and  tn 
groups;  particularly  one  that  has  feme  refemb- 
lance to  the  ftory  of  Solomon's  dividing  the  child, 
a  figure  (landing  with  a  drawn  fword  in  one  hand, 
and  holding  an  infant  in  the  other,  with  the  head 
downwards..    The  door-way,  on  the  left-hand, 
©pens  iato^  aa  a^ea  of  about  twenty  feet  in  lengthy 
E  3  and 
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and  twelve  in  breadth;  at  the  upper  end  of  which, 
on  the  right-hand,  is  a  colonade,  covered  at  the 
top.  It  is  ten  or  twelve  feet  deep,  and  in  length 
anrwers  to  the  breadth  of  the  area  :  This  joins  to 
an  apartment  adorned  with  regular  archite(5lure';  it 
is  an  oblong  fqu^re,  and  has  a  door  in  perfeft 
fymmetry.  The  whole  is  executed  in  a  tafte  very 
different  from  any  of  the  oldeil  and  beft  Gentoo 
buildings  anywhere  extant.  It  is  remarkable  that 
round  the  cornices  are  fome  paintings,  the  colours 
of  which  remain  exceeding  frefh  and  bright,  though 
fuppofing  they  are  as  old  as  the  temple,  they  muft 
have  been  there  fome  thoufand  years.  Indeed  the 
time,  when  this  great  work  was  performed,  is  in« 
tirely  unknown  s  but  it  is  probable,  that  it  was 
formed  by  the  aborigines  of  the  country,  and 
that  the  religion  of  the  Gentoos  has  undergone 
fome  revolution  ;  which  is  the  more  probable,  as 
the  prefeUt  Gentoos  feem  to  retain  no  veneration 
for  the  place,  except  on  account  of  it's  undoubt-ed 
:intiquity. 

ARTS,  MANUFACTURES,  kc. 

THE  fine  filks,  calicoes,-  muflins,  and  other 
manufactures  of  various  kinds,  imported 
from  the  Eaft-Indies,  are  a  fufEcient  proof  that 
ihc  natives  are  a  very  ingenious  people.  It  is  fajd 
they  will  imitate  a  pattern,  or  copy  a  pifture,  at 
£rft  fight,  fo  that  it  will  be  hard  to  diflinguifti 
the  copy  from  the  original.  On  the  Coromandel 
coaft  they  paint  their  chints  and- calicoes  with  a 
pencil,  but  thofe  of  the  more  northern  parts  of 
India  are  printed  ;  the  colours  however  are  very 
lafling,  and  not  to  be  fetched  out  by  wafhing. 
For  inlaying  in  ivory  no  people  exceed  thera; 
nor  can  they  be  equalled  for  cabinets,  fcrutore;s. 
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and  other  curious  wood-works  very  finely  lac- 
quered. They  are  alfo  remarkable  for  niakuig; 
caiiGs  with  beautiful  cafes  of  tortoife-rnell,  and 
abundance  of  other  pretty  toys. 

The  finenefs  of  the  Indian  muflins  is  particu- 
larly remarkable,  and,  if  a  piece  be  torn,  the  na^ 
tives  have  a  method  of  joining  it  fo  nicely,  that 
the  place  where  it  was  rent  cannot  be  dilcerned. 
The  Cambodians  are  very  expert  in  making  white 
or  painj:ed  dimities,  and  they  have  excellent  car- 
pets, befides  a  fort  for  the  common  people,  which 
they  call  Bancales,  not  unlike  the  plaids  worn 
by  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland.  They  iikewilb 
weave  and  work  with  the  needle  rich  hangings,; 
coverings  for  the  low  chairs  ufed  by  women  of 
quality,  and  for  their  palanquins  or  litters,  foms 
of  which  are  adorned  with  ivorv  and  tor loife- {hell - 
as  are  alfo  their  chefs-boards,  and  other  playingr 
tables.  They  make  beads,  little  idols,  braceieis,! 
necklaces,  and  other  toys,  of  a  very  tranfparent, 
cryftal  which  is  found  in  their  mountains  j  and 
their  manufacture  of  indigo  is  not  inconfiderablc. 

Among  their  meaner  trades,  their  barbers 
perform  their  work  with  great  eafe  and  dexterity.' 
They  have  all  one  uniform  fet  of  materials,  a, 
round  glafs  with  a  handle,  which  they  ftick  ia 
their  girdles  ]ike  a  dagger,  and  put  in  ypur  Jbands^ 
while  you  are  fliaving  \  a  fmall  copper  tuoibler, 
no  bigger  than  a  tea-cup  ;  and  fome  iniiruments 
for  picking  the  ears,  and  pairing  the  nails,  either 
put  in  a  cafe,  or  hung  on  a  wire.  The  Eafte^n 
nations,  ingeneral,  muft  be  allowed  to  be  extreme- 
ly ftudious  in  the  cleanlinefs  of  their  performs, 
which  they  imagine  conduces  to  thepleafure  of  tfie 
mmd. 

T  H  E  Indian  goldfmiths,  though  their  tools 
are  mean,  will  irnitate  a  piece  of  European  work 
E  4  exactly 
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cxaflly  enough,  but  their  common  fmiths  are  hut 
indifferent  workmen.  They  neither  make  clocks, 
v.'atches,  nor  gun-locks,  nor  any  iron  or  fteel 
work  that  requires  fprings  ;  but  they  make  fwords, 
poiniards,  fcymetars,  and  other  weapons!  The 
want  of  clocks  they  fupply  in  great  towns  by  a 
veflTel  of  water,  which  runs  out  by  a  fmall  hole 
in  the  bottom  into  another  veflel  ;  and,  when  it 
is  out,  a  watchmen  appointed  for  that  purpofe 
gives  notice  of  the  time  of  day  by  ftriking  upon 
a  bell  or  concave  piece  of  metal.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  Cambaya  are  famous  for  their  manufac- 
ture of  cups,  fpoons,  hafps  for  knives,  iffc.  which 
they  make  of  agate  that  is  found  in  fome  of  their 
rivers.  They  alfo  make  fine  quilts,  and  are  the 
beft  embroiderers  in  the  w^orld. 

I  N  fome  parts  of  the  Indies  they  have  very 
good  (hip- carpenters,  who  build  after  the  Englifti 
model.  They  chiefly  ufe  a  firm  lafting  timber 
cilled  Teak,  and,  the  planks  being  rabbeted  and 
let  into  one  another,  the  feams  are  made  very 
tight  with  oakam  and  a  kind  of  pitch  called 
Dammer,  brought  from  the  Maldive  iflands* 
Ti :e  cocoa-tree  furnifhes  them  with  cables  and 
cordage*,  their  fails  are  generally  of  cotton,  and 
their  anchors  and  guns  they  have  from  Europe. 
They  have  a  kind  of  flat-bottomed  veffels  called 
IMuflbulahs,  whofe  fides  are  five  or  fix  feet  high, 
and  the  planks  very  thin,  being  fewcd  together 
with  I  opes,  fo  that  they  will  yield  like  pafteboard, 
and  are  in  no  danger  of  fplitting  when  they 
ftrike  upon  the  fhore.  Thefe  boats  are  rowed  by 
fix  or  eight  men,  and  carry  large  quantities  of 


*  The  ropes  are  made  of  a  certain  woolly  fubliance  grow- 
ing QA  th«  inward  furface  of  the  cocoa-nut. 

goods. 
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goods.  They  have  alfo  a  veflel  called  a  Catama- 
ran, in  which  they  carry  anchors,  guns,  and  other 
heavy  articles.  Thcfe  confift  of  only  three  or 
four  pieces  of  timber  tied  together,  and  are  moftly 
ufed  by  fifliermen,  being  not  fit  to  carry  goods 
that  are  damageable  by  wet,  every  little  fea  beat- 
ing over  them ;  and  for  the  fame  reafon  pafiengers 
feldom  go  in  them,  though  they  are  as  fafe  as  anv 
other  vefTel  ;  and  fome  people  have  failed  in  ona 
of  them  along  the  coaft  for  a  hundred  mii^'es  to- 
gether. 

Their  navigators  have  birt  little  (kill,  but  are 
able  to  conduct  (hips  in  the  fair  feafon,  when  they 
feldom  meet  with  ftorms.  Their  common  failors 
are  rather  better  in  their  clafs,  though  they  v/ant 
the  vigour,  expertnefs,  and  patience  of  fatigue,  for 
which  the  Europeans  aie  diftinguifiicd. 

Mr.  Grose  obferves,  that,  though  the  Banians, 
who  are  profefled  merchants^  have  been  repre- 
fcntcd  by  feme  authors,  as  a  tricking,  artful  fet 
of  people,  difficult  to  deal  with,  this  is  fo  far 
from  being  true,  that  they  are,  in  general,  the 
faireft  and  opened  dealers  in  the  world  ;  and 
that  thofe  of  Surat,  efpccially,  are  famous  for  the 
fimplrcity  and  frankneis  of  their  tranfaflicns.  As 
an  inftance  of  this,  on  a  fhip's  arrival,  laden  with, 
goods,  nothing  more  is  neceffary,  than  for  the 
commander,  or  fupercargo.  to  bring  his  muflers- 
or  famples  on  fliore,  together  with  his  invoice  ; 
and  thefe  merchants,  reforting  to  him,  wilK  if  the 
affbrtment  fuits  them,  immediately  ftrike  a  bargain- 
for  the  Vv'hole  cargo,  with  no  other  trouble  than 
fettling  the  per  centrge,  upon  the  items  of  the 
invoice.    In  this  manner,  fays  our  author,  ny 

^  cargo,  from  five  to  thirty  thoufand  pounds  and 
upwards,  have  been  fold  in  half  an  hour's  time, 

with  very  few  words  }  and  the  amount  immedi- 
E  5  ately 
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ately  paid,  either  in  ready  money,  or  by  barter-, 
according  as  the  buyer  and  feller  have  agreed, 
with  at  leaft  as  much  probity  as  is  ever  pradtifed 
by  Europeans  of  the  moft  eftablifhed  charafler. 
Indeed,  thefe  Banians  have  an  advantage  over  our 
merchants,  but  it  is  fuch  a  one  as  we  cannot  rea- 
fonably  complain  of;  this  is  the  furprizing  cool- 
nefs  and  ferenity  with  which  they  condudl  all 
their  afFairs.  If  you  offer  them  a  great  deal  lefs 
than  their  goods  are  worth,  or  fly  into  a  paflion 
at  their  undervaluing  yours,  they  v/ill  not  {hew 
the  leaft  indecent  heat  of  temper,  but  fuffer  you 
to  evaporate  your  refenntment,  without  interrup- 
tion, and  patiently  wait  till  your  fit  of  drunken- 
nefs  is  over;  for  they  confider  it  in  no  other  light, 
and  then  calmly  return  to  the  fame  point.  In 
this  inftance,  they  have  the  fame  advantage  over 
the  Europeans,  as  a  cool  gamefter  has  over  one  in 
a  paffion. 

-What  travellers  relate  of  the  dexterity  of  the 
Indians  in  takino:  water-fowl  feems  worth  the 
reader's  obfervation.  The  fowlers  wade  with 
only  the  head  above  water,  which  they  cover  with 
a  pot  full  of  holes,  to  let  in  air  and  give  them 
fight.  This  pot  is  ftuck  all  over  with  feathers,  to 
deceive  the  wild  ducks  and  other  game,  fo  that, 
when  the  fvvimmer  draws  near  them,  they  are  not 
in  the  leaft  frightened.  The  fowler  then  lays 
hold  of  them  by  the  feet,  drawing  them  down 
under  water  ;  and  the  reft  of  the  ducks  thinking 
their  companions  have  only  divided,  are  not  at  all 
difturbed,  but  keep  fwimming  about  the  place,  till 
at  length  they  are  moft  of  them  taken  in  the  fame 
manner. 

The  fame  French  traveller  gives  an  account 
ef  fome  extrardinary  feats  of  agility  performed 
^l^y  the  Indians,  who  far  exceed  the  tumblers  and 

pofturC" 
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pofture-mafters  of  Europe.  The  truth  of  the  fads 
is  not  to  be  queftioned,  as  our  author  was  an  eye- 
witnefs  of  what  he  relates,  though  fome  things 
that  he  tells  by  hearfay  are  to  be  fufpefted  ;  for,  as 
he  was  a  man  of  great  veracity,  fo  he  feems  to 
have  had  too  much  credulity.  In  the  province  of 
Doltobad,  near  a  village  called  Patoda,  there  was 
a  great  concourfe  of  people  to  fee  thefe  perfor- 
jnances,  and  M.  Thevenot  was  placed  on  an  emir- 
nence  under  a  tree,  from  whence  he  could  eafily 
fee  all  that  was  adled.  The  fined  tricks  he  thinks 
were  fhewn  by  a  girl  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  years 
of  age,  who  diverted  the  company  for  the  ipace 
of  two  hours  and  upwards  ;  and  amopgft  her 
other  performances  this  appeared  to  our  author  to 
be  extremely  difficult  :  She  fat  down  upon,  the 
ground,  holding  in  her  mouth  a  long  cutting 
fword,  and  with  her  right  hand  {he  took  hold  of 
her  left  foot,  brought  it  up  to  her  breaf:,  then  to 
her  left  fide,  and,  without  letting  go  her  hold,  flie 
put  her  head  underneath  her  right  arm,  and  at 
the  fame  time  brought  her  foot  down  along  the 
fmall  of  her  back,  then  quite  under  her,  and  this 
four  or  five  times  without  reding,  being  always 
in  danger  of  cutting  her  arm  or  leg  with  the 
edge  of  the  fword.  Then  with  her  left  hand  and 
right  foot  fhe  performed  the  fame. 

The  girl  having  reftcd  a  little,  a  hole  tv/o  feet 
deep  was  dug  in  the  ground,  and  fined  with  water, 
into  which  they  threw  a  little  hook  or  clafp,  which 
ilie  was  to  fetch  out  without  touching  it  with  her 
hands.  To  this  end  flie  placed  her  feet  on  the 
fides  of  the  hole,  turning  herfelf  backwards  till 
flie  refted  upon  her  hands  in  the  fame  place  where 
Jier  feet  had  flood.  Then  bending  her  arms  fhe 
let  down  her  head  into  the  water  to  fearch  for  the 
hook,  which  ftie  milled  the  firft  time ;  but  making 
E  6  a  fe- 
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a  fecond  attempt,  and  refting  only  on  her  left  hancF, 
£he  raifed  herfelf  up  again  with  the  hook  at  her  nofe. 

After  this  a  man  fet  the  girl  upon  hrs  head, 
and  ran  full  fpeed  with  her  a  confiderable  way, 
the  girl  not  tottering  in  the  leaft.  Then  fetting 
her  down,  he  took  a  large  round  earthen  pot  or 
pitcher,  and  put  it  upon  his  head  with  the  mouth 
upwards  ;  and,  the  girl  having  got  on  the  top  of 
the  pitcher,  he  carried  her  about  as  before.  This 
he  did  twice  more,  having  once  put  the  pitcher 
with  the  mouth  downwards,  and  the  other  time 
with  the  mouth  fide-ways.  The  man  then  took  a 
bafon,  and  placed  it  bottom  upwards  upon  his  head, 
with  the  pitcher  upon  it,  and  the  girl  upon  that, 
carrying  her  about  with  the  fame  eafe  and  fecurity. 
In  the  next  place  he  fixed  in  the  bafon  a  wooden 
truncheon,  about  a  foot  high  and  as  thick  as  one's 
arm,  upon  which  he  caufed  the  girl  to  ftand  up- 
right, and  ran  about  with  her  as  he  had  done 
before.  Sometimes  (he  ftood  upon  one  foot, 
holding  the  other  in  her  hand,  and  fometimes  fat 
down  upon  the  top  of  the  truncheon.  Then  the 
man  put  into  the  bafon  four  wooden  pins,  about 
four  inches  high,  placed  in  a  fquare  form,  with  a 
board  upon  each  of  them  the  breadth  of  two  fin^ 
gers,  and  upon  thefe  four  other  pins,  with  boards 
upon  them,  making  as  it  were  two  ftages  or  fto- 
Tics  above  the  bafon.  Then  the  girl  {landing  on 
the  top  of  thefe  little  boards,  the  man  carried  her 
about  with  the  fame  fwiftnefs ;  and,  though  the 
wind  was  high,  fhe  did  not  appear  in  the  leaft 
afraid  of  falling. — Thefe  people  (hewed  a  hundred 
Other  furprifing  tricks*,  which  our  author  forbor« 

to 
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to  dcfcribe  for  fear  of  being  tedious  ;  and'  for  the 
fame  reafoa  we  think  it  proper  ta  conclude  this 


fubjeft. 

Cupms         INDIAN  GENTOOS  and 
MOGULS. 

H  E  diftinfiron  of  the  Gentoos  into  Cafts  of 


Tribes  is  a  remarkable  peculiarity,  in  their 
government  and  religion.  Their  warriors,  priefts^ 
merchants,  huftandmen,  and  all  their  various 
artificers  and  mechanics,  are  each  clafled  in  their 
refpe£tive  tribes;  and,  though  all  profefs  the  farrc 
relfgfon,  they  muft  neither  eat,  drink  nor  intermarry 


than  the  Europeans  do,  we  are  apt  to  think,  that  if  he  had 
feen  the  perfo  mances  of  fome  of  our  modern  poftui  e-mafters^ 
balance-m alters,  &c.  he  woiikl  have  been  of  another  opinion* 
He  fays  the  Indian  tumblers  are  as  fupple  as  an  eel,  that  they 
will  turn  their  body  as  round  as  a  bowl,  and  then  others 
will  roll  them  about ;  but  perhaps  there  never  was  a  mom 
remarkable  inftance  of  this  fupplenefs,  as  he  calls  it,  than  'm 
the  famous  polture-mafier  Clarke,  of  Pali-mal*  in  London. 
This  man  (we  are  told  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfaftlons)  had 
Aich  an  abfolute  command  of  his  mufcles,  &c.  that  lie  could 
disjoint  almoft  his  whole  body  ;  fo  that  he  impofed  on  that 
^reat  furgeon  Mullens,  wlio  looked  upon  him  to  be  in  fo 
miferable  a  condition,  that  he  would  not  undertake  his  cure, 
Thuugh  a  well-made  man,  he  would  appear  in  all  the  defor- 
mities  imaginable,  hunch-backed,  pot-bellied,  fViarp-breaftcd, 
Sec.  He  disjointed  his  arms,  ihoulders,  legs,  and  thighs,  and 
rendered  himfelf  fuch  a  feeming  object  of  pity,  that  he  has 
frequently  prevailed  with  the  company  he  had  been  in  the 
minute  before  to  give  him  money  as  a  cripple,  being  fo  much 
unlike  himfelf  that  they  did  not  know  him.  He  would  make 
his  hips  (land  a  connderable  way  out  from  his  loins,  and  fo 
high  as  to  invade  the  place  of  his  back  j  in  which  pofture 
he  had  a  very  large  belly.  His  face  was  as  changeable  as 
any  part  about  him,  fo  that  he  could  vary  his  countenance 
in  a  very  fuvprifrng  raanncr. 


VtMth 
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with  each  other,  fo  that  the  child  of  a  goldfnnith 
fiannot  be  married  to  the  child  of  a  carpenter  ;  all 
muft  be  born  in  the  profeffion  they  exercife,  and 
no  tranfition,  or  mixture,  is  allowed. 

As  the  Indian  Gentoos  believe  the  doftrlne  of 
'the  Metempfychofis,  and  the  ftridler  tribes  kill 
no  animal  whatfoever,  left  they  fliould  oblige  the 
foul  of  a  parent  or  friend  to  quit  it's  habitation, 
it  might  be  expe£led  that  nothing  but  mildnefs, 
gentlenefs,  and  humanity,  would  prevail  amongft 
them;  but,  that  fo  rich  and  delightful  a  country 
•might  not  want  defenders,  the  province  of  war 
was  left  to  other  cafts,  from  which  their  kings, 
^chiefs,  and  generals  are  taken,  who  are  born  to 
the  profeffion  of  arms.  Thus  a  religion,  full  of 
humanity  and  mildnefs,  produces  the  moft  tyran- 
nical forms  of  government. 

,  Among  the  Naires,  a  tribe  born  to  the  pro- 
feffion of  arms,  the  ftrange  cuftom  prevails  of  one 
woman  having  feveral  hufbands  ;  and  yet  this  is 
never  known  to  produce  any  jealoufies  or  quarrels 
among  thofe  v/ho  pollefs  the  fame  woman.  The 
number  of  thefe  hufbands  is  not  fo  much  limited  by 
any  law,  as  by  a  kind  of  tacit  convention,  and  fel- 
dom  exceeds  fix  or  feven.  A  woman  is,  however, 
under  no  obligation  to  admit  more  than  a  fingle  at- 
tachment, though  (he  is  not  the  lefs  refpedled  for  u- 
fiag  her  privilege  in  it^s  utmoft  extent,  and  they  are 
fometimes  faid  to  have  twelve  hufbands ;  but  they, 
as  well  as  fee,  muft  be  all  of  the  fame  tribe  ^. 

The 


*  The  baron  de  Montefquieu,  treating  of  tliis  cuftorn  in 
"hrs  Spirit  of  Laws,  thus  accounts  for  it's  origin  :     The  Naires 

are  the  tribe  of  nobles,  who  are  the  foldiers  of  all  thofe  na- 
<•  tions.    In  Europe  foldiers  are  forbid  to  marry  $  in  Malabar, 

where  the  climate  requires  greatei  indulgences,  they  are 
'    :  fati$fied 
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Xhe  hufbands  cohabit  with  her  by  turns,  accord-? 
ing  to  their  priority  of  marriage,  each  eight  or 
ten  days,  as  they  agree;  and  he  who  lives  with 
her  during  that  time,  provides  for  her  fupport. 
When  the  man  who  cohabits  with  her,  goes  into 
her  houTe,  he  leaves  his  arms  at  the  door,  and  none 
dare  remove  them,  or  enter  the  houfe  on  pain  of 
death  ;  but,  if  there  are  no  arms  to  guard  the  door, 
^ny  of  them  may  freely  vifit  her.  During  the  time 
of  cohabitation,  (he  fcrves  her  hufband  as  purveyor 
and  cook;  (he  alfo  keeps  his  cloaths  and  arms 
clean.  When  (he  proves  with  child,  (he  nomir 
nates  it's  father,  who  takes  care  of  it's  education, 
after  fhe  has  fuckled  it,  and  taught  it  to  walk  and 
fpeak;  but,  from  the  impoffibility  of  affigningthe 
true  heir,  the  eftates  of  the  hufbands,  defcend  to 
their  fitters  children,  and  if  they  have  none,  to 
the  neareft  in  blood  to  the  grand-mother. 

The  marriages  of  the  Gentoos  are  conducted 
with  the  utmoft  fplendor  and  extravagance ;  the 
little  bride  and  bridegroom,  who  are  frequently 
only  three  or  four  years  old,  are,  for  feveral  nights, 
carried  through  the  ftreets,  richly  drefTed,  and 
adorned  with  the  fineft  jewels  the'ir  parents  can 
procure,  preceded  by  flags,  mufic,  and  a  multitude 
of  lights.  The  aftrologer  having  fixed  on  a  for- 
tunate hour,  they  are  taken  to  the  houfe,  where 
the  father  of  the  little  wife  lives,  and,  being  feated 
oppofite  to  each  other,  with  a  table  betv/een,  they 
join  their  hands  acrofs  it,  and  the  prieft  covers 
boih  their  heads  with  a  kind  of  hood,  which  re- 


fatisfied  with  rendering  marriaf^e  as  little  burthenfome  as 
polTible  ;  they  give  a  wife  amongft  many  men,  which  con- 
fequently  diminiflies  the  attachment  to  a  family  and  the 
■     cares  of  houfe-keeping,  and  leaves  them  in  the  free  poflellion 
V      a  military  fpiri^.- ' 

mains 
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ftiains  fpread  over  them,  about  a  quarter  of  ar^ 
hour,  while  he  prays  for  their  happinefs,  and  gives 
them  the  nuptial  benediflion ;  after  v^^hich  their 
heads  are  uncovered,  and  all  the  company  are 
fprinkled  with  rofe  water  and  perfumes.  The 
evening  concludes  with  a  magnificent  entertain- 
ment, and  fometimes  their  feftivals  laft  feveral 
days. 

The  Gentoo  women  treat  their  hufbands  with 
extraordinary  refpedt  and  tendernefs;  their  condudl 
is,  in  general,  blamelefs,  and  very  few  are  ever 
known  to  violate  the  marriage-bed.  They  are  in- 
tirely  in  the  power  of  their  hufbands,  to  whom 
they  bring  no  other  fortune  befides  their  cloaths, 
and  perhaps  two  or  three  female  flavea.  They 
begin  to  bear  children  at  twelve  years  of  age,  and 
fometimes  younger;  for  Mr.  Grofe  fays,  he  has 
feen  them  pregnant  in  their  tenth  year;  but  then 
their  teeming  time  is  foon  over.  They  feldom 
have  any  children,  after  they  are  thirty  years  old, 
and  frequently,  before  that  time^  intirely  lofe  their 
bloom,  and  all  that  plumpnefs  and  delicacy  for 
which  they  are  juftly  remarkable. 

With  refpedl  to  the  funerals  of  the  Gentoos, 
fome  of  them  bury  the  body,  and  others  burn  it. 
Mr.  Grofe  faw  both  thefe  ceremonies  performed, 
when  at  Bombay.  The  firft  he  mentions  was  oi>c 
who  buried  his  wife,  a  young  woman  of  about 
twenty  years  of  age.  Thofe  who  accompanied  the 
hufband,  dug  a  pit  in  the  form  of  a  well ;  on  one 
fide  of  which  was  a  niche  for  the  corps  to  be  placed 
in  a  fitting  pofture,  with  room  fulEcient  for  a  plate 
of  raw  rice,  and  a  jarr  of  water  by  her  fide.  The 
pit  was  no  fooner  ready,  than  fne  was  put  into  it, 
.with  all  her  cloaths  and  jeweii),  exadtly  as  fhe 
wore  them  when  aiive  ;  but  (he  was  no  fooner 
placed,  than  her  hufband^  who- flood  by,  jumped 
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into  the  grave,  and  very  compofedly  took  olF  all 
her  jewels,  and  brought  them  up  y/hh  him  s  after 
which  the  pit  was  filled  up. 

The  ceremony  of  burning  is  performed  in  this^ 
manner:  Having  waflied  the  corpfc,.and  drefled  it 
in  the  cloathsthe  perfon  ufually  wore,  the  relations 
and  friends  carry  it  on  a  beir  to  a  fmall  diftance 
from  the  town.  This  is  ufually  done  the  next 
day  'y  and  if  a  perfon  died  in  the  morning,  his  body 
is  fometimes  burnt  th6  fame  evening ;  for^  in  thefe 
hot  countries,  a  corpfe  will  not  keep  long.  The 
funeral  pile  is  ufually  prepared  near  fome  river  or 
pond,  and,  if  he  be  a  perfon  of  wealth,  great  quan- 
tities of  fragrant  wood  are  mixed  with  the  reft. 
Mr.  Grcfe  was  prefent  at  burning  the  corpfe  of  a 
youth  of  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  the  fon  of  a 
Banian.  The  funeral  pile  was  prepared  on  the 
beach,  the  father  aflifting  at  it  bare-headed,  with 
the  little  cloaths  he  had  oncoarfe  and  torn,  which 
is  their  general  manner  of  mourning.  As  fooa 
as  the  corpfe  is  placed  on  the  pile,  and  fome  prayers^ 
muttered  by  the  attending  Bramin,  fire  is  fet  to  it 
at  one  of  the  corners,  when  it  foon  blazes  up  and 
confumes  the  body  to  aflies,  without  any  noifome 
fmell.  What  drew  my  attention  moft,  fays  the 
above  author,  was  the  behaviour  of  the  father^ 
who,  according  to  the  Gentoo  cuftom,  of  it's  being 
always  the  next  and  deareft  relation  that  fets 
fire  to  the  pile,  walked  thrice  round  it,  with  a 
fort  of  defperate  hafte,  and  then,  with  his  face 
averted,  tbruft  his  hand  behind  him,  and  gave  fire 
to  it;  after  which,  with  the  appearance  of  the  ut- 
moft  agony,  he  rolled  himfelf  in  the  fand,  beating 
his  breaft. 

The  cruel  cuftom  of  the  women  publicly 
burning  themfelves,  at  the  death  of  their  hufbands, 
is  ftill  pradlifed  in  fome  places,  though  the  Moguls 
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have  endeavoured  to  abolifli  it.    Mandejlo^  a  tra- 
veller of  undoubted  veracity,  gives  the  following 
defcription  of  one  of  thefe  funeral  rites  at  which  he 
was  prefent :        A  young  woman,  twenty  years 
of  age,  having  been  informed  that  her  fpoufe 
died  at  two  hundred  leagues  diftancc,  refolved 
to  celebrate  his  obfequics  by  burning  herfelf 
alive.    In  vain  was  it  reprefented  to  her,  that 
the  news  was  uncertain ;  nothing  was  capable 
of  making  her  change  the  refolution  fhe  had 
taken.    We  faw  her  arrive  at  the  place  of  her 
fufFering  with  fo  extraordinary  a  gaiety  and  con- 
fidence,  that  I  was  perfuaded  fhe  had  ftupified 
her  fenfes  with  opium.    At  the  head  of  the  re- 
^'  tinue  which  accompanied  her,  was  a  band  of 
the  country  mufic,  compofed  of  hautboys  and 
kettle-drums.    After  that  came  feveral  married 
women  and  maids  finging  and  dancing  before 
the  widow,  who  was  drefled  in  her  richeft  cloaths, 
*^  and  had  her  neck,  fingers,  arms,  and  legs,  loaded 
with  rich  jewels  and  bracelets.    A  troop  of  men, 
women,  and  children  followed,  and  clofed  the 
*•  proceflion.    She  had  waflied  herfelf  before  ir^ 
the  river,  that  fhe  might  join  her  hufband  with- 
out  any  defilement  or  ftain.    The  funeral-pilc 
was  made  of  apricot-wood,  with  which  they 
had  mixed  branches  of  fandal  and  cinnamon. 
She  beheld  it  afar  ofF  with  contempt,  and  ap- 
proached  it  without  being  difturbed  :  fhe  took 
leave  of  her  friends  and  relations,  and  diftributed 
her  ornaments  amongft  them.    I  kept  myfelf 
near  her  on  horfe-back,  along  with  two  Englifh 
merchants.    Judging,  perhaps,  by  my  counte- 
nance,  that  I  was  forry  for  her,  to  comfort  me 
fhe  threw  me  one  of  her  bracelets,  which  I  luckily 
"  catched  hold  of.    When  fhe  was  feated  on  the 
top  of  the  pile,  they  fet  fire  to  it,  and  fhe  poured 
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>^  on  her  head  a  veflel  of  fweet-fmelling  oil,  which 
"  the  flame  immediately  feized  on :  thus  flie  was 
ftifled  in  a  moment,  without  being  obferved  to 
alter  her  countenance.  Some  of  the  affiftants 
threw  in  feveral  crufes  of  oil  to  increafe  the  fire, 
and  filled  the  air  with  frightful  cries.  When 
flie  was  intirely  confumed,  her  aflies  were  thrown 
into  the  river." 

It  has  been  faid,  that  this  inhuman  cuftom  was 
introduced  by  the  Indian  Gentoos,  to  put  a  ftop  to 
the  cruelty  of  the  wives,  who  frequently  poifoned 
their 'hufbands;  but  Mr.  Grofe  obferves,  that  their 
minds  are  generally  too  foft  and  tender,  to  incur 
even  the  fufpicion  of  their  being  inclined  to  fuch 
ads  of  cruelty;  and  adds,  that  their  fuperftition 
and  extreme  fondnefs  for  their  hufbands  is  thefole 
.caufe.  This,  fay  he,  is  owing  to  their  early  mar- 
triage,  after  which  the  parties,  in  the  tendernefs  of 
the  dudile  age  of  childhood,  are  brought  up,  till 
that  of  confummation,  in  the  conftant  inculcation 
of  mutual  tendernefs,  as  a  facred  point  of  religion  ; 
and  the  women,  efpecially,  retain  fuch  ftrong  im- 
prellions  of  this  dodlrine,  that  numbers  of  them 
readily  embrace  the  cruel  practice  of  burning  them- 
felves  with  their  hufbands.  Some  of  them,  living 
under  governments  where  this  barbarous  a£l  of 
fuperftition  was  not  fuffered,  have  voluntarily  gone 
to  Gentoo  countries,  merely  to  enjoy  the  liberty  of 
performing  it.  It  muft  not,  however,  be  under- 
ftood,  that  this  pradice  of  voluntarily  burning  is 
very  general,  many  of  the  lower  tribes  being  in- 
tirely exempted  from  it ;  and  it  is  only  with  refpe^l 
to  the  more  confiderable  perfonages,  that  it  is  ev^r 
ufed. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  Gentoos  give  an  un- 
bounded toleration  to  thofe  that  differ  from  them, 
even  in  thofe  religious  points,  which  they  efteem 
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moft  facred :  for  it  Is  a  fundamental  tenet  of  their 
religion,  that  a  diverfity  of  modes  of  worfhip  is 
agreeable  ,  to  the  God  of  the  univerfe:  that  all 
prayers  put  up  to  him  by  man  are  equally  aecept- 
able,  when  fandified  by  the  fincerity  of  the  inten- 
tion ;  and  that,  the  true  univerfa!  religion  being 
only  that  of  the  heart,  the  various  outward  forms 
of  it  are,  in  themfelves  indifferent.  Hence,  in- 
ftead  of  perfecuting  others,  for  not  being  of  their 
religion,  they  will  admit  of  no  profelytes. 

There  is  a  religious  order  among  the  Gentoos 
called  Faquirs,  and,  in  India,  Gioghies  ;  thefe  are  a 
kind  of  mendicar'it  friars,  v/ho  make  vows  of  po- 
verty and  celibacy,  and  feem  infenfible  both  to 
pleafure  and  pain,  Yo  obtain  the  favour  of  Brama, 
a  fubordinate  deity,  they  fuffer  the  moft  dreadful 
tortures,  and  the  aufierities  fome  of  them  underga 
are  incredible  to  thofe  that  have  not  been  eye- 
witnefles  of  them  :  fome  ftand  for  years  upon  one 
foot,  with  their  arms  tied  to  the  beam  of  a  houfe,. 
or  branch  of  a  tree,  by  which  means  tlieir  arms 
fettle  in  that  poffure,  and  ever  after  become  ufelefs; 
fome  fit  in  the  fun,  with  their  faces  looking  up- 
wards, till  they  are  incapable  of  altering  the  pofition- 
of  their  heads:  the  people,  in  all  thefe  cafes, making 
a  merit  of  feeding  them. 

The  ordeal  trials  of  melted  lead,  or  boiling  oil^ 
as  pradifed  in  India,  are  confidereJ  by  the  Gentoos 
as  a  flanding  miracle.  The  ceremony  is  performed 
with  great  folemnity.  The  party  who  has  appealed 
to  this  trial  for  his  innocence,  whether  on  fufpicion 
of  murder,  theft,  conjugal  infidelity  in  the  women, 
or  even  in  denying  a  debt,  is  publicly  brought  to 
the  fide  of  the  fire,  on  which  is  a  veffel  of  boiling 
water  or  oil,  but  moft  commonly  melted  lead.  The 
prince  or  magiftrates  of  the  country  being  prefent, 
his  hand  is  previoufly  clean  waflie,d>  and  a  leaf  of 
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tlie  brab-tree,  with  the  accufation  written  upon  it, 
is  girt  round  bis  waift,  and  then,  on  a  folemn  in- 
vocation of  the  deity  by  a  Bramin,  the  perfon 
plunges  in  his  hand,  fcoops  up  the  boiling  fluid, 
and  if  he  draws  it  out  unhurt,  he  is  abfolved  ;  other- 
wife  he  receives  the  punifliment  prefcribed  by  the 
laws,  for  the  crime  with  which  he  is  charged. 
And  fo  firmly  believed  is  this  method  of  purgation 
on  that  coaft,  that  Mr.  Grofe  obferves,  that  even 
fome  of  the  Indian  Chriftians  and  Moors  have 
voluntarily  fubmitted  their  caufe  to  it's  declfion. 

It  will  be  proper  to  take  fome  notice  here  of 
the  luxurious  lives  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  coun- 
try«  The  Moguls  and  principal  Moorifli  courtiers 
generally  afFe<S  great  ftate  and  fplendor,  taking 
care  to  have  their  harams  or  feraglios  furnilhed 
with  the  moft  beautiful  women  that  can  be  pro- 
duced. Their  tafte  for  beauty  is  pretty  lingular, 
for  they  fcarcely  fcruple  any  price  for  a  female 
flave,  who,  with  her  other  beauties,  has  a  plump- 
nefs  that  covers  the  fmalleft  bones.  They  are  ex- 
tremely jealous  of  their  women,  and  follow  the 
ufual  Afiatic  cuftom  of  committing  them  to  the 
guard  of  eunuchs,  who  are  generally  made  fuch 
hy  a  total  abfcifion;  and  the  blackeft  Abyffinians 
are  preferred,  both  on  account  of  their  colour  and 
fidelity. 

Their  moft  ufual  method  of  travelling  is  in 
palanquins,  which  confift  of  a  bed  and  bedftead, 
covered  with  a  canopy  of  cloth  or  velvet,  fattened 
by  crofs  flicks,  and  cords  of  filk  or  cotton,  to  an 
arch  of  bamboo,  from  the  ends  of  which  proceed 
the  poles.  It  is  impoffible  to  conceive  a  more  in- 
dolent method  of  conveyance;  the  perfon  carried 
may  conveniently  fit  upright,  and  be  bolftered  up 
in  that  pofture  by  one  or  tv*^  large  pillows,  and 
occafionally  he  may  lie  at  bis  whole  length,  and 
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lleep  by  the  way.  Some  of  the  palanquins  arc 
rendered  very  expenfive,  from  the  decorations  em- 
ployed on  them,  in  the  richnefs  of  the  ftufF,  the 
gold  or  filver  taflels,  and  the  carving  of  the  feet. 
The  ends  of  the  poles  are  carried  by  fix,  or  more 
commonly  four  bearers,  and  are  carved  and  plated. 

Some  Englifh  gentlemen  at  Calcutta,  difliking 
the  indolent  attitude,  in  which  people  are  thus 
carried,  have  invented,  inftead  of  a  bedftead,  a 
platform  that  fupports  an  armed  chair,  in  which 
they  fit  more  decently,  under  the  canopied  arch. 
The  jealoufy  of  the  Moors  makes  them  cover 
the  palanquins,  in  which  their  women  are  carried, 
with  a  various-coloured  filk  netting,  thrown  loofely 
over  the  whole  machine  ;  which,  without  exclud- 
ing the  air,  or  obftrudting  the  fight  from  within, 
only  hinders  thofe  without  from  feeing  them. 

There  are  in  this  country  feveral  other  methods 
of  carriage,  one  of  which  is  the  Hackree,  drawn 
by  oxen,  fome  of  which  will  go  as  faft  as  horfes 
on  a  full  trot.  Thefe  are  chiefly  ufed  by  the  Gen- 
toos,  efpecially  by  the  merchants  of  Surat.  Thefe 
oxen,  which  are  generally  white,  and  very  larg^, 
are  kept  as  fleek  and  clean  as  poflible  ;  and,  as  a 
contraft  to  the  whitenefs  of  their  (kins,  they  paint 
their  horns  with  a  fliining  black,  and  hang  bells 
about  their  necks.  The  hackrees  are  open  on 
three  fides,  covered  on  the  top,  and  made  to  hold 
two  people  fitting  crofs-legged,  with  a  pillow  at: 
their  backs  to  recline  upon.  Their  women  are 
in  thefe  machines  concealed  by  folding  blinds,  or 
painted  cloth  falling  down  the  open  fides.  Each 
hackree  has  it's  driver  ;  but  in  Bengal,  the  mofi: 
eminent  of  the  Gentoo  merchants  ride  on  horfe- 
back,  or  in  a  chaife,  richly  ornamented,  and  the 
reins  adorned  with  filver  or  gold  ftuds.  The  beaft?, 
commonly  ufed  for  draught  and  carriage,  are  oxen, 

which 
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which  are  fwifter  of  foot  than  ours,  and  will 
Carry  a  man  twenty  or  thirty  miles  a  day  ;  and 
there  are  caravans  of  them,  which  fometimes 
amount  to  eight  thoufand.  Camels  are  alfo  ufed 
for  carriage,  though  lefs  frequently. 

At  feftivals  and  on  other  occalions,  it  is  ufual 
to  fend  for  the  dancing  girls,  who  fmg  and  dailce 
before  the  company,  and  readily  retire  with  any 
young  man  that  deiires  it.    They  aft  love  fcenes 
in  charadler  dances,  with  no  defpicable  expreffion; 
and,  in  fome  of  their  dances,  throw  themfelves 
into  many  lafcivious  attitudes.    They  alfa  acSt 
comedies  in  the  open  air,  by  torch-light,  nor  are 
they  ill  performed ;  love  and  gallantry  are  the 
ufual  fubjeds.    Their  drjefs  is  the  moft  fplendid 
and  alluring  that  can  be  imagined.    They  are 
generally  loaded  with  jewels  from  head  to  toe^; 
for  on  their  toes  they  wear  rings.    Their  necks 
are  adorned  with  carcanets,  their  arms  with  brace- 
lets, and  their  ancles  with  chains  of  gold  and 
filver,  generally  inriched  with  precious  ftones^ 
They  wear  alfo  nofe-jewels,  which  at  firft  have 
an  odd  appearance,  but  to  which  the  eye  is  foon 
reconciled.    They,  as  well  as  other  women  in 
that  country,  have  a  peculiar  way  of  covering 
their  breafts,  which  make  no  inconfiderable  part 
of  their  finery.    They  enclofe  them  in  a  pair  of 
cafes  exadly  fitted  to  them,  and  made  of  a  very 
light  wood  linked  together,  and  buckled  on  at 
the  back.    Thefe  confine  the  breafts,  and  pre- 
vent their  growing  to  a  difagreeable  fize,  and 
yet,  from  their  fmoothnefs   and   pliancy,  play 
freely  with  every  motion  of  the  body  :  they  are 
befides  gilt,  and  fet  with  gems,  according  to  the 
.ability  of  the  wearer,  and  thus  compofe  the  rich* 
eft  part  of  their  drefs,  from  the  difplay  favour- 
ed by  their  orbicular  form ;  at  the  fame  time 

they 
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they  are  eafily  laid  afide  and  refumed  at  pleafure. 
Many  of  them  ufethc  ancient  embellifhment,  prac- 
tifed  through  the  greateft  part  of  the  Eaft,  of 
forming  a  blaclc  circle  round  the  white  of  the 
eyes,  by  drawing  a  bodkin  between  them  and  the 
eyelids,  that  both  may  receive  the  tint  of  the 
powder  of  antimony,  that  flicks  to  the  bodkin. 
They  pretend  that  this  refreflies  and  cools  the 
eyes,  befides  increafing  their  luAre  by  the  ambient 
blacknefs.  The  dancing  girls  occafionally  afiume 
another  ornament  compofed  of  a  necklace  of  many 
loofe  turns,  formed  of  flowers  ftrung  together,  that 
refemble  double  Spanifli  jeflamin,  but  have  a 
ftronger  and  more  agreeable  fragrance,  and  are 
far  preferable  to  any  perfumes. 

The  Zamorin  or  Samorin  of  Calicut  is  the 
moft  powerful  of  all  the  Mallabar  princes;  and, 
according  to  fome  authors,  when  he  marries, 
be  mufl:  not  cohabit  with  his  bride,  till  the  chief 
prieft  has  enjoyed  her,  for  which  fervicehe  receives 
five  hundred  crowns ;  and,  if  he  pleafe,  he  may 
have  her  company  for  three  nights;  becaufe  the 
firft  fruits  of  her  nuptials  muft  be  an  holy  oblation 
to  the  deity  flie  worfhips.  The  Naires  or  Nobles, 
who  take  a  maid  to  wife,  alfo  pay  the  clergy  for 
doing  them  the  fame  favour. 

O  N  the  back  of  the  Samorin's  dominions,  and 
contiguous  to  them,  is  the  country  of  the  Raja  of 
Sarimpatam,  where  it  has  been  a  conftantJy  re- 
ceived law,  never  to  make  any  but  a  defenfive 
war;  and,  even  then,  not  to  kill  a  man,  though 
in  battle  ;  inftead  of  which,  they  pradtife  a  An- 
gular method  of  fighting,  which  is  attended  with 
luch  fuccefs,  that  they  have  never  yet  been  fub- 
dued.  Their  warriors  axe  trained  up  to  a  parti- 
cular dexterity  in  cutting  oft^  the  nofes  of  their 
enemies  in  an  engagement  i  and  the  dread  of  ir>- 

to 
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€uning  this  deformity,  has  proved  fufficient  to 
keep  neighbours,  not  more  martial  than  them- 
felves,  from  difturbing  their  tranquillity. 

B  Y  the  conftitution  of  Attinga,  the  country 
is  to  be  always  governed  by  a  queeti,  who  muft 
never  marry  ;  but,  that  heirefles  of  her  blood  may 
not  be  wanting,  flie  may  admit  whom  and  as  ma- 
ny as  £he  pleafes  to  the  honour  of  her  bed ;  her 
fcraglio  is,  therefore,  generally  compofed  of  the 
handfomeft  young  men  of  her  court.  The  fons 
have  the  rank  of  nobility,  and  none  but  the  daugh- 
ters have  any  title  to  the  fucceffion.  The  cuftom 
of  the  women  not  being  allowed  to  cover  any 
part  of  their  breads,  which  is  generally  obferved 
in  the  countries  of  Malabar,  Is  here  more  rigor- 
oufly  pradifed  than  in  many  other  places  ;  and 
the  covering  them  is  fuch  an  offence,  that  a 
woman  of  that  country,  having  been  fome  time 
in  an  European  fettlemcnt,  v/here  fhe  had  con- 
formed to  the  fafhions,  unhappily  continued  the 
concealment  of  her  breads  after  her  return  home  ; 
but,  coming  into  the  queen's  prefence,  Mr.  Grofe 
fays,  fhe  had  the  cruelty  to  order  them  to  be  cut 
off,  for  her  daring  to  appear  before  her  with  fuch 
a  mark  of  difreljjed  to  the  eftabliflied  manners 
of  her  country. 
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CHAP.  IV. 
Of   CHINA   and  JAPAN. 

FPv  O  M  the  Indies  we  naturally  proceed  to 
the  vaft,  ancient,  and  opulent  empire  of  Chi- 
iia,  fituated  on  the  moft  eaftern  p^rt  of  the  Afia- 
tic  continent.  The  origin  of  the  Chinefe  nation 
is  very  uncertain  and  difputed,  for  what  their  pe- 
culiar tradition  fays  of  it  is  exploded  by  men  of 
fenfe^fince  they  pretend  to  an  antiquity  anterior  not 
only  to  the  flood,  but  even  to  the  creation.  By 
fuch  of  their  records,  however,  as  may  be  molt 
depended  on,  and  are  univerfally  agreed  to  by  all 
their  learned  men,  this  empire  appears  to  have 
been  governed  by  it's  own  monarchs  above  four 
thoufand  years,,  not  by  a  continued  feries  of  them 
in  one  family,  but  by  a  fuccelEon  of  twenty-two 
families,  which  have  given  it  in  the  whole  two 
hundred  and  thirty-fix  princes. 

The  difcovery  of  this  remote  country  was 
made  by  the  Portuguefe  about  two-hundred  years 
ago  ;  for,  though  indeed  it  was  in  feme  meafure 
known  to  the  ancients,  yet  it's  great  diftance  from 
Europe,  and  the  old  Chinefe  policy  not  to  admit 
flrangers  among  thern,  made  it  impoffible  for  either 
the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  or  any  othernation  on  this 
fide  the  Ganges,  to  know  any  thing  of  the  coun- 
try or  it's  inhabitants,  except  v/hat  they  might 
guefs  from  the  commodities  brought  from  thence, 
which  were  very  few  in  comparifon  of  thofe  at  pre- 
lent  exported.  When  the  vaft  improvements  in 
navigation  had  opened  the  Europeans  a  new  way 
of  commerjce  with  China,  they  were  fo  greatly 
furprizcd  at  it's  opulence,  and  the  excellent  genius 
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and  politenefs  of  it's  inhabitants,  (efpecially  confi- 
dering  them  as  a  people  that  lived  wholly  withia 
themfelves,  and  had  received  no  helps  or  inftruc- 
tions  from  other  nations)  that  the  accounts  firft 
brought  us  concerning  them  had  more  the  air  of 
romance  than  truth.  Nor  were  we  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  ftate  of  the  Chinefe  nation, 
till  the  Jefuits  and  other  miflionaries  of  the  church 
of  Rome  introduced  themfelves  into  favour  with 
the  emperor  and  perfons  of  the  higheft  rank,  by 
their  fuperior  fkill  in  the  mathematical  fciences. 
It  is  to  thefe  gentlemen  we  owe  moft  of  our  know- 
ledge of  the  true  ftate  of  China,  and  particularly 
to  Le  Compte  and  Du  Halde^  which  laft  author  has 
given  us  the  moft  exa£l  and  fulleft  account  we  now 
toave  of  this  great  and  celebrated  empire. 

We  have  chofen  to  fpeak  of  Japan  and  China 
together,  as  imagining  that  our  little  knowledge  of 
the  former  would  fcarce  furnifta  us  with  materials 
for  a  feparate  chapter. 

This  empire,  which  we  call  Japan  or  Japon 
indifferently,  confifts  of  many  iflands  lying  eaft- 
ward  of  China;  the  principal  of  which  is  Niphon, 
though  whether  this  be  really  an  ifland,  or  joined 
on  the  north  to  the  Afiatic  continent,  is  a  quef- 
tion  that  has  been  much  difputed,  and  not  yet 
thoroughly  determined.  But  our  bufmefs  is  not 
geography,  but  to  give  an  account  of  the  curiofi- 
ties  of  thefe  countries,  which  we  fliall  do  in  our 
ufual  method. 

Volcanoes,  Cataracts,  Springs,  and 
Whirlpools. 

IN  China  there  are  feveral  volcanoes  or  burn- 
ing mountains,  the  moft  remarkable  whereof 
is  that  called  Linofung,  which  is  of  a  great  height^ 
F  z  and 
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and  vomits  fire,  cinders,  aQies,  and  fometimes  tor- 
rents of  fulphur  and  other  minerals. 

Japan  is  alfo  remarkable  for  it's  burning  moun- 
tains :  particularly  near  Firando,  is  a  fmall  rocky 
ifland,  that  has  been  burning  and  trembling  for 
many  centuries  :  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  the  coaft 
is  alfo  a  fmall  ifland,  on  which  is  a  volcano  that 
has  been  burning,  at  different  intervals,  for  many 
ages.  On  the  lummit  of  a  m.ountain  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Figo,  a  perpetual  flame  continually  iflues. 
Sometimes  a  black  fmoke,  accompanied  by  a  very 
difagreeable  ftench,  is  obferved  to  iflTue  from  the 
top  of  a  famous  mountain  called  Feri.  This 
mountain  is  faid  to  be  nearly  as  high  as  ^he  pike 
of  TenerifFj  but,  in  fhape  and  beauty /is  fuppofed 
to  have  no  equal,  and  it's  top  is  covered  v/ith  per- 
petual fnow.  Unfen  is  a  large  though  not  very 
high  mountain,  near  Timabra  ;  it's  top  is  coniT:ant- 
ly  bare,  and  of  a  whitifti  colour,  from  the  ful- 
phur upon  it;  and  it's  fmoke  may  be  difcerned  at 
the  diftance  of  feveral  miles.  The  earth  is  in  fe- 
veral  places  burning-hot,  and  is  fo  loofe  and  fpun- 
gy,  that,  except  on  a  few  fpots,  v^'here  trees 
grov/,  one  cannot  walk  over  it,  without  being  in 
continual  fear,  from  the  crackling  hollow  noife 
perceived  under  foot.  It's  fulphureous  fmell  is  fo 
llrong,  that,  for  the  fpace  of  many  miles  round, 
there  is  not  a  bird  to  be  feen  ;  and  when  it  rains, 
the  water  is  faid  to  bubble  up,  and,  the  v/hole 
mountain  to  appear  as  if  boiling. 

Earthquakes  are  fo  frequent  in  Japan  that 
the  natives  dread  them  no  more  than  the  Euro- 
peans do  ftorms  of  thunder  and  lightning  ;  and 
ridiculoufly  imagine  them  to  be  caufed  by  a  h;ige 
whale  creeping  under  the  ground.  Yet  the  (hocks 
are  fometim.es  fo  violent,  and  laft  fo  long,  that 
v»^hole  cities  are  deftroyed,  and  many  thoufands  of 
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the  Inhabitants  buried  under  the  ruins.  Particu- 
larly in  the  year  1703,  an  earthquake,  attended 
by  a  great  fire,  which  broke  out  at  the  fame  time, 
deflroyed  almott  the  whole  city  of  Jedo,  together 
•with  the  king's  palace,  and  two  hundred  thoufand 
of  the  inhabitants. 

.  From  what  has  been  already  faid,  with  refpecl: 
to  the  volcanoes  and  earthquakes,  it  is  not  at  all 
furprifing,  that  there  are  many  hot  baths  indiffer- 
ent parts  of  Japan  ;  fome  of  which  are  faid  to  have 
-extraordinary  virtues,  and  to  cure  external  and  in- 
ternal difeafes. 

It  ought  not  to  be  omitted  that  on  the  coaft  of 
Japan  are  two  rcm.arkable  and  dangerous  whirl- 
pools. One,  near  Simabara,  is  at  high  water  even 
with  the  furface  of  the  fea  ;  but  the  tide  no  fooner 
begins  to  ebb,  than,  after  fome  violent  turnings,  it 
is  faid  fuddenly  to  fink  to  the  depth  of  fifteen  fa- 
thoms, fwallowing  up,  with  great  force,  the  fliips, 
boats,  and,  in  fhort,  whatever  comes  within  it's 
reach,  dafliing  them  to  pieces  againft  the  rocks  at 
the  bottom,  where  they  fometimes  remain  undf  r 
water,  and  at  others  are  throv/n  out  again  at  fe- 
veral  miles  diiiance.  The  other,  which  lies  near 
the  coaft  of  the  province  of  Kijnokuni,  rufhes 
with  a  loud,  boifterous  noife,  about  a  fmall,  rocky 
ifland,  which  by  the  violence  of  the  motion  is 
kept  in  a  perpetual  trembling.  But,  though  this 
has  a  very  formidable  appearance,  it  is  efteemei 
lefs  dangerous  than  the  other;  for,  it's  noife  being 
heard  at  a  confiderable  diftance,  it  may  be  eafiiy 
avoided. 

As  to  the,  fprings  of  China,  the  inhabitants 
have  reafon  to  wilh  that  they  were  more  and  bet- 
ter. The  common  water  is  not  good,  v/hich,  Le 
Compte  obferves,  perhaps  obliges  the  inhabitants,  ef- 
pecially  thofe  cf  the  fouthern  provinces,  to  boil  it 
F  3  and 
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and  drink  it  warm  ;  but,  as  warm  water  is  unpalate- 
able,  they  thought  of  putting  fome  leaves  of  a  tree 
to  it,  to  render  it  more  pleafant;  thofe  of  tea,  he 
fays,  feemed  to  be  the  beft ;  and  from  thence  he 
accounts  for  their  drinking  of  tea.  Some  of  the 
fprings  are  faid  to  ebb  and  flow  as  regularly  as  the 
fea :  but  their  fcarcity  renders  them  extremely  va- 
luable, and  if  the  inhabitants  have  the  good  for- 
tune to  difcover  afpring,  they  hufband  it  with  the 
utmoft  precaution  and  care.  They  retain  it  with* 
in  banks,  and,  that  all  the  country  may  reap  the 
benefit  of  it,  turn  it  here  and  there,  a  hundred 
different  ways  ;  fo  that  a  rivulet,  well  managed, 
gives  fertility  to  a  whole  province. 

China  has,  however,  many  rivers,  thelargeft 
of  which  is  the  Kiam,  which  rifes  in  the  province 
of  Yun-nan,  crofTes  three  other  provinces,  and, 
having  run  a  winding  courfe  of  twelve  hundred 
miles,  difcbarges  itfelf  into  the  Eaftern  ocean,  The 
pafl'age  along  it  is  extremely  dangerous,  and  many 
fbips  are  loft  in  it.  In  it's  courfe,  which  is  ex- 
ceeding rapid,  it  forms  a  multitude  of  iflands, 
that  are  of  great  benefit  from  the  bullruflies  that 
grow  upon  them,  which  are  ten  or  twelve  feet 
high,  and  ferve  the  neighbouring  cities  for  fuel. 

Another  is  called  the  yellow  river,  becaufe 
the  earth  it  fweeps  away  with  it,  efpecially  in 
great  rains,  gives  it  that  colour.  It  rifes  at  the 
extremity  of  the  mountains  that  bound  the  pro- 
vince of  Se-tchuen,  in  the  weft,  from  whence  it 
throws  itfelf  into  Tartary,  where  it  flows  for  fome 
time  on  the  outfideof  the  great  wall,  and  re-enters 
China,  between  the  provinces  of  Chanfi  and 
Chenfi.  After  that  it  waters  feveral  other  provinces ; 
and,  having  flowed  eighteen  hundred  miles,  dif- 
charges  itfelf  into  the  Eaftern  ocean,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Kiam.    This  river  is  very  broad  and 

rapid,. 
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rapid,  but  of  no  extraordinary  depth.  Befides  thefe 
there  are  many  others  that  are  lefs  famous,  but 
more  commodious  for  trade  and  commerce.  Among 
the  other  rivers  is  one  near  the  city  of  Hoayming- 
ham,  where  it  falls  down  three  precipices  one  after 
another,  with  fuch  a  roaring  noife  and  violence, 
as  is  more  eafy  to  conceive  than  to  defcribe.  There 
are  alfo  many  lakes,  fome  of  which  are  of  coriri- 
derable  extent,  and  afford  great  variety  of  fifh. 

FOSSILS. 

THE  mountains  of  China  abound  with  va- 
riety of  metals  and  minerals,  and  amongft 
the  reft  they  have  gold  and  filver,  but  their  gold 
mines  are  not  fuffered  to  be  opened,  and  yet  they 
have  plenty  of  that  commodity,  by  reafon  of  the 
great  quantities  of  it  wafhed  down  by  torrents  frqhi 
the  mountains  in  the  rainy  feafons,  and  caught  by 
fleeces  and  other  (trainers  iaid  acrofs  the  water,  or 
found  among  the  fand  and  mud  of  their  rivers. 
Multitudes  of  people  live  wholly  by  this  bufmefs 
of  gathering  gold,  which  is  faid  to  be  fo  pure  as 
to  need  no  refining.  It  is  probable  they  prohibit 
the  working  of  their  gold  mines,  that  they  may 
have  a  referve  of  that  metal  in  cafe  of  need,  having 
at  prefent  more  than  enough  for  their  ov/n  ufe, 
and  a  conftant  fupply  of  it  brought  into  their 
country  from  Europe  and  other  parts.  They  have 
alfo  mines  of  copper,  iron,  quick- filver,  and  fome 
lead ;  but  this  laft  metal  is  very  fcarce,  as  appears 
by  our  Englifli  lead  finding  fo  quick  a  market  in 
China.  Befides  thefe  metals  they  have  feveral 
compound  ones,  the  manner  of  mixing  which  they 
keep  as  a  great  fecret ;  particularly  that  called 
tonbaga  or  donbaga,  which  is  of  the  colour  of  very 
pale  brafs,  or  a  dull  kind  of  tin,.^and  to  which  they 
F  4       "  afcribe 
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afcribe  feveral  extraordinary  virtues,  as  thofe  of 
expelling  poifon,  flopping  haemorrhages,  and  the 
like,  merely  by  wearing  it  in  the  form  of  a  ring 
or  necklace. — The  mountains  of  Japan  are  like- 
wife  inriched  with  mines  of  gold  and  iilver,  which 
they  yield  not  only  in  large  quantities,  but  of  an 
extraordinary  finenefs.  The  copper  of  Japan  is 
excellent,  but  it  is  faid  they  fpoil  their  brafs  by  too 
much  refining.  They  have  alfo  tin,  lead,  and 
iron,  and  quarries  of  feveral  forts  of  marble;  nor 
are  they  without  ftones  of  a  more  precious  nature, 
but  of  fuch  v/e  have  fpoken  fufficiently  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter. 

In  feveral'  parts  of  the  province  of  Honan  in 
China  there  is  found  a  fort  of  falt-eaith,  which 
being  boiled  and  cryftallized  makes  a  very  good 
white  fait;  and  in  feme  places  the  ground,  after 
lain,  fpews  up  a  kind  of  froth,  which  is  made  into 
an  exc^'lent  foap.  The  province  of  Quangfi  is 
famed  for  a  yellow  earth,  which  taken  inwardly 
expels  poifon,  and  by  outward  application  cure« 
the  bite  of  venomous  creatures.  There  is  alfo  a 
fort  of  earth  of  a  fine  red  like  vermilion,  and  ano- 
ther of  a  fine  white,  which  are  ufed  as  cofmetics 
by  the  ladies.  The  fame  province  furniflies  in. 
great  abundance  that  valuable  earth  or  clay  of 
which  they  make  their  porcelane  or  China  v^are, 
fo  much  efleemed  and  ufed  amongfl:  us,  being  the 
moft  beautiful  earthen  manufaflure  of  any  in  the 
world,  though  1  has  of  late  been  vi^ell  imitated 
in  Europe       This  earth  is  of  two  kinds,  the  one 

called 


*  The  firft  e/Tays  to  Imitnte  porcelane  were  made  Pt  IV  l  en 
in  France,  and  a  manufa61uie  of  this  kind  is  now  caiiicJ.  on 
at  St.  Cloud  near  Paris,  where  M.  Sa^vary  fays  tlic\  wvA.z 
porcelanes  to  fuch  peifediion,  that  nothing  is  wanting  to  un* 

der 
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called  kaulin,  which  is  full  of  glittering  corpuf- 
cles ;  the  other  called  petunfe,  which  is  of  a  plain 
white,  exceeding  fine  and  foft  to  the  touch.  Both 
thefe  earths,  or  rather  ftones,  are  found  in  quarries 
twenty  ,  or  thirty  le.^gues  from  Kingteching,  to 
which  place  they' arc  brought  down  the  river  by  a 
vaft  number  of  little  barks  continually  employed 
in  that  fervice.  The  petunfe  is  cut  out  of  the 
mine  in  form  of  bricks,  and  is  much  harder  than 
the  kaulin,  which  laft  notwithftanding  is  what 
gives  the  ftrength  and  firmnefs  to  the  porcelane. 
The  mines  of  the  kaulin  are  deep,  wherein  it  lies 
in  glebes  or  clods  ;  and  the  mountains  whence  it 
is  dug  are  covered  with  a  reddifh  earth.  —  As  to 
the  manner  of  preparing  thefe  earths,  and  the 
whole  procefs  ufed  in  making  of  porcelane,  we 
fhall  defcribe  it  when  we  come  to  fpeak  of  the 
manufactures  of  China  and  Japan,  both  countries 
being  famous  for  this  commodity. 


tier  them  of  equal  value  with  the  Chinefe,  but  to  be  brought 
five  or  fix  thoufand  leagues.  In  effeft,  for  the  finenefs  of  the 
grain  of  the  matter,  the  beautiful  turn  of  the  vefTels,  the  ex» 
a61itude  of  the  defign,  and  the  lu^re  of  the  colours,  at  leaft 
the  blues,  the  French  are  not  much  behind  the  Chinefe.  But 
their  great  defecl  is  in  the  white  of  the  ground,  which  is  ufually 
dull  and  dingy,  and  eafily  diliinguifhed  from  the  pure  fpiightly 
white  of  the  Chinefe  vefTels.  —  The  Saxons  feem  to  have  ex- 
ceeded the  French  in  this  attempt,  for  they  have  a  manufa6tory 
at  Meiflen,  which  the  baron  ^^e  PoUniix,  affures  us  produces 
porcelanes  pauited  and  enamelled  in  fuch  peife61ion,  that  they 
are  m^ore  beautiful,  as  well  as  dearer,  than  thofe  of  China  it- 
felf.  We  fhould  not  do  juftice  to  our  country,  did  we  not 
add  that  England  has  of  late  years  excelled  in  imitating  this 
brittle  furniture,  which  is  made  in  Warwick/hire,  at  Chelfea 
and  Bow,  f^me  of  which  efpeciaUy  that  of  Chelfea  and  War- 
wickfhire  greatly  exceed,  with  refpe^l  to  the  beauty  of  the 
paiuking,  thut  m^ds  by  the  Chinefe, 
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VEGETABLES. 

OF  all  the  vegetable  produftions  of  China  or 
Japan,  the  tea-plant,  or  tcha,  as  they  call 
it,  deferves  firft  to  be  taken  notice  of,  as  it's  leaves 
afFord  us  fuch  a  favourite  liquor  by  infufion,  that 
it  is  daily  ufed  amongft  us  almoft  univerfally,  and 
by  people  of  all  ranks  and  conditions.  This  fhrub, 
which  fcems  to  be  a  fpecies  of  myrtle,  feldom 
grows  beyond  the  fize  of  a  rofe-bufli,  or  at  mofl: 
fix  or  feven  feet  in  height,  though  fome  have  ex- 
tended it  to  a  hundred.  It  afte(5s  a  gravelly  foil, 
and  is  ufually  planted  in  rows  upon  little  hills 
about  three  or  four  feet  diftant  from  each  other. 
It's  leaves  are  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  nar- 
row, tapering  to  a  point,  and  indented  like  our 
rofe  or  fweet-briar  leaves,  and  it's  flowers  are  much 
like  thofe  of  the  latter.  The  fhrub  is  an  ever- 
green, and  bears  a  fmall  fruit,  which  contains 
feveral  round  blackifii  feeds,  about  the  bignefs  of 
a  large  pea,  but  fcarce  above  one  in  a  hundred 
come  to  perfedion.  By  thefe  feeds  the  plant  is 
propagated,  nine  or  ten  of  them  being  put  into  a 
hole  together,  and  the  fhrubs  thence  arifing  are 
afterwards  tranfplanted  into  proper  ground.  They 
thrive  beft  when  expofed  to  the  fouth  fun,  and 
yield  the  beft  tea ;  but  there  is  a  fort  that  grows 
without  any  cultivation,  which,  though  lefs  va- 
luable, often  ferves  the  poorer  fort  of  people. 

The  Chinefe  know  nothing  of  Imperial  tea, 
and  feveral  other  names,  which  in  Europe  ferve  to 
diftinguifn  the  goodnefs  and  price  of  this  faflii- 
onable  commodity.  In  truths  though  there  are 
various  kinds  of  tea,  they  are  now  generally  allowed 
to  be  the  produ£l  of  the  fame  plant,  only  differing 
in  colour,  fragraricy,  &c.  according  to  the  differ- 
ence 
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eil-ce  of  foil,  the  time  of  gathering  it,  and  the  me- 
thod of  prepararion.    The  Vowi,  Bohi,  or  Bohea 
tree  is  fo  called,  not  frorn  the  mountains  of  Fokien, 
where  the  b^ft  of  that  fort  is  faid  to  grow,  but 
fi^om  it's  dark  or  blackifli  colour.    This  chiefly^ 
differs  from  the  green  tea,  by  it's  being  gathered 
fix  or  feven  weeks  fooher,  that  is,  in  March  or 
April,  according  as  the  feafon  proves,  when  the 
plant  is  in  full  bloom,  and  the  leaves  full  of  juice; 
whereas  the  other,  by  being  left  fo  much  longer- 
on the  tree,  lofes  a  great  part  of  it's  juice,  and 
contrails  a  difFerent  colour,  tafle,  and  virtue,  be- 
ing more  rough  to  the  palate,  and  raking  to  the 
ftomach.    The  green  tea  is  moft  valued  and  ufed 
in  China,  and  the  Bohea  feems  not  to  have  been^ 
known  there  fo  long  as  two  centuries  ago;  for  a 
judicious  Hollander,  v/ho  was  phyfician  and  bota- 
nift  to  the  emperor  of  Japan,  about  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago,  tells  us  he  had  heard  of  the  Bohi 
or  black  tea  being  come  into  vogue  in  China; 
but,  upon  the  fl:ri£teft  fearch  he  could  make,  couid 
find  no  fuch  thing,  and  therefore  believed  it  was- 
a  falfe  report.    This  makes  it  probable,  that  origi- 
nally they  gathered  all  the  tea  at  the  fame  time, 
but  that,  fmce  thedifcovery  of  t'-^  fmoothnefs  aiid 
excellence  .of  the  more  juicy  Bohea,  they  hav^e 
■carried  on  their  experiments  ftill  farther,,  by  ga- 
thering it  at  different  feafons  ^  for  Dr.  Cwiningham^- 
phyfician  to  the  Englifh  factory  at  Chufan,  gives 
us  an  account  in  the  Pliilofophical  Tranfafiions,, 
that  the  Bohea,  whiah  he  calls  the^  firft  bud,  iy 
gathered  at*the  beginning  of  March,  the  Bin^  or 
Imperial  in- April,  and  the  Singlo  orgreea  in  Alay- 
and  June.    It  is  farther  to  be  obferved,.  that  what 
the  doflor  ftiles  the  firft  bud  is  indeed  the  fined* 
cf  the  Bohea  kind,  and  that  there  are  feveral  degrcl^s 
coarfenefs  in  the^  leaves  after  they  are  full-Blovvn 
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and  expanded;  for,  during  all  the  months  of  ga- 
thering, the  leaves  on  the  top  of  the  ftirub  are  the 
fineft  and  deareft,  and  are  gradually  coarfcr  the 
nearer  to  the  bottom —  As  to  the  manner  of  curing 
the  tea,  the  Bohea  is  liift  dried  in  the  (hade,  and 
afterwards  expofed  to  the  heat  of  the  fun,  or  over 
a  flow  fire,  in  earthen  pans,  till  it  is  convolved  or 
ftirivelled  up  (as  we  fee  it)  into  a  fmall  compafs. 
The  other  forts  are  commonly  dried  and  crifped 
in  the  fun  as  foon  as  gathered  ;  though  according 
to  Dr.  Cunningham  the  Bohea  is  dried  in  the  fliade, 
and  the  green  in  pans  over  the  fire. 

It  is  very  rare  to  find  tea  perfecTtly  pure,  the 
Chinefe  generally  mixing  other  leaves  with  it  to 
increafe  the  quantity ;  though  one  would  think 
the  price  is  too  moderate  to  tempt  them  to  fuch  a 
cheat,  it  being  ufually  fold  amongft  them  for  three- 
pence a  pound  fterling,  and  never  more  than  nine- 
pence  ;  fo  that  it  is  moft  probable  the  Vv^orft  adul- 
terations of  it  are  made  by  our  own  retailers. 
Bohea  tea,  if  good,  is  all  of  a  dark  colour,  crifp 
and  dry,  and  has  a  fine  fmell :  green  tea  is  alfo 
to  be  chofen  by  it's  crifpnefs,  fragrant  fmell,  and 
light  colour  with  a  bluifti  caft,  for  it  is  not  good 
if  any  of  the  leayes  appear  dark  or  brownifli.  —  As 
to  the  properties  of  tea,  they  are  very  much  con- 
troverted by  our  phyficians*^  but  the  Chinefe 

reckon 


*  Dr.  ^infey  fpeaks  of  tea,  particularly  the  green,  as  one  of 
the  whoUointlt  vegetables  that  ever  was  introduced  either  into 
food  or  medicine;  But  Dr.  James  fays,  that  whatever  virtues 
are  afcribed  to  tea,  or  howe  er  ufeful  as  a  medicine  it  may  be  in 
China,  he  is  very  certain,  that  either  the  tea,  or  the  warm  water, 
or  both,  are  extremely  prejudicial  as  an  habitual  drink,  in 
England  5  infomuch  that  he  has  known  many  hyfteiical  cafes 
relieved,  and  fome  cured,  by  leaving  off  tea,  without  taking 
any  remedy  whatever  j  and  one  in  particular,  which  was  at- 
tended 
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reckon  it  an  excellent  diluter  and  purifier  of  the 
blood,  a  great  ftrengthener  of  the  brain  and  fto- 
mach,  a  promoter  of  digeftion,  perfpiration,  and 
other  fecretions,  particularly  a  great  diuretic,  and 
cleanfer  of  the  reins  and  urethra.  They  drink 
large  quantities  of  it  in  fevers,  in  fome  forts  of 
cholics,  and  other  acute  difeafes  ;  and  think  it  cor- 
rects the  acrimony  of  the  humours,  removes  ob- 
ftrudtions  of  the  vifcera,  and  reftores  decayed  fight* 
That  the  gout  and  ftone  are  unknovi^n  in  China 
is  afcribed  to  the  ufe  of  this  plants  which  is  alfo 
faid  to  cure  indigeflions,  to  carry  off  a  debauch, 
and  to  give  new  ftrength  for  drinking  *.  Some  of 
the  virtues  attributed  to  tea  are  undoubtedly  ima- 
ginary, and  it  has  ill  effedls  upon  fome  conftitu- 
tions;  but  experience  ihews,  that  feveral  advantages 
attend  the  drinking  of  it  with  difcretion.  It 


tended  with  terrible  convulfions.  A  great  many  people  (con- 
tinues the  do6lor)  upon  drinking  a  quantity  of  tea  find  them- 
ielves  afFe6led  with  flatulencies,  to  remove  which  they  take 
hartfhorn,  fpiiits  of  lavendei,  or  fome  cordial,*  and  when  thefe 
do  not  relieve  the  lownefs  of  fpirits  cauftd  by  thefe  flatulencies, 
they  are  obliged  to  have  i  ecourfe  to  wine,  and  then  to  drains, 
a  flow  but  very  certain  poifou.  With  the  do61oi's  leave,  how- 
ever, the  incorivc-niencies  he  mentions,  and  feveral  others 
afcribed  to  the  di  inking  of  tea,  feem  rather  owing  to  the  un- 
feafonai'le  and  excelFive  ufe  cf  it,  a  want  of  regard  to  parti- 
cular tempers  and  conftituiions,  and  luch-like  indifcretions, 
than  to  any  pernicious  quality  in  the  plant  itfelf. 

*  Sm.  Pauli,  phyfician  to  the  king  of  Denmark,  in  an  ex- 
prefs  treat! fe  on  the  tea-plant,  endeavours  to  fliew,  that  thefe 
virtues  afcribed  to  it  in  the  Eafl-ern  countries  are  only  local, 
and  do  not  hold  with  the  inhabita-its  of  Europe:  Bat  herein, 
as  Le  Compte  obferves,  he  is  contradicted  by  experience  5  and 
Fechliny  m  a  reatife  on  tea,  has  refuted  his  opinion.  — After 
all,  it  is  \A  oiih  obfcrving,  that  the  Dutch  dry  and  prepare  their 
•  fage  like  other  teas,  and  it  to  the  Chinefe,  who,  for  every 
-  pound  of  fage  tea,  give  three  or  four  pounds  of  theii  s,  pre- 
ferring it  to  the  beft  of  their  own  growth, 

_     •     "    '  '  quickens 
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quickens  the  fenfes,  prevents  cirowfinefs,  correfls 
the  heat  of  the  liver,  removes  the  head-ach,  cfpe- 
cially  that  proceeding  from  a  crapula,  and,  being 
gently  aftringent  it,  ftrengthens  the  tone  of  the 
ftomach. 

As  much  as  the  Chinefe  efteem  their  tea,  they 
feem  to  put  a  ftii!  greater  value  upon  the  plant 
called  ginfeng,  which  is  very  fcarce,  being  only 
found  in  the  province  of  Leaotung,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring mountains  of  Tartary.  It  is  in  fo  much 
requeft  amongft  their  phyficians,  th^t  they  have 
wrote  many  large  volumes  of  it's  virtues  and  given 
it  the  name  of  the  fpiritual  plant,  the  pure  fpirit 
of  the  earth,  the  immortalizing  plant,  and  fuch- 
like  pompous  titles.  Martinius,  Kircher^  Tachari^ 
Le  CornpU^  and  all  the  writers  of  the  Chinefe  af- 
fairs, make  mention  of  the  ginfeng ;  and  yet  we 
knew  but  very  little  of  this  plant  before  father 
^artoux^  2i  jefuit  miffionary  in  China,  who,  being 
employed  by  order  of  the  emperor  in  making  a 
map  of  Tartary,  in  the  year  1709,  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  feeing  it  growing,  and  has  given  us  a 
draught  of  it,  with  an- accurate  defcription  thereof;,, 
it's  virtues,  and  the  manner  of  preferving  and  pre- 
paring it  for  ufe  ;  which  being  a  curious  piece  of 
natural  hiftory,  the  reader  will  not  be  difpleafed 
if  we  are  a  little  particular  on  the  fubjeft. 

The  ginfeng,  as  defcribed  by  father  yartcuxy 
has  a  white  root,  fomewhat  knotty,  about  half  as 
thick  as  one's  little  finger;  and  as  it  frequently 
parts  into  two  branches,  not  unlike  the  forked 
parts  of  a  man,  it  is  faid  from  thence  to  have  ob- 
tained the  name  of  ginfeng,  which  implies  a  re- 
femblance  of  the  human  form,  though  indeed  it 
has  no  more  of  fuch  a  likenefs  than  is  ufually  feen 
among  other  roots.  From  the  root  arifes  a  per- 
fectly fmoQth  and  rouudifli  ftem;  of  a  pretty  deep 
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red  colour,  except  towards  the  furface  of  tlie 
ground,  where  it  is  fomewhat  whiter.  At  the 
top  of  the  ftem  is  a  fort  of  joint  or  knot,  formed 
by  the  fhooting  out  of  four  branches,  fometimes 
more,  fometimes  lefs,  which  fpread  as  from  a 
centre.  The  colour  of  the  branches  underneath 
is  green  with  a  whitifh  mixture,  and  the  upper 
part  is  of  a  deep  red  like  the  ftem,  the  two  colours 
gradually  decrealing  till  they  unite  on  the  fides. 
Each  branch  has  five  leaves  ;  and  it  is  obfervable, 
that  the  branches  divide  equally  from  each  other, 
both  in  refpedt  of  themfelves  and  of  the  horizon, 
and  with  the  leaves  make  a  circular  figure,  nearly 
parallel  to  the  furface  of  the  earth.  All  the  leaves 
are  finely  jagged  or  indented,  of  a  dark  green  colour 
above,  and  of  a  fhining  whitifb  green  underneath, 
and  on  the  upper  fide  they  are  befet  with  fmall 
whitiflj  hairs*  From  the  centre  of  the  branches  pro- 
ceeds a  fecond  ftem  or  ftalk,  very  ftraight,  fmooth, 
and  whitifli  from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  where 
it  bears  a  bunch  of  round  berries,  of  a  beautiful 
red  colour,  but  not  good  to  eat.  The  bunch  that 
father  Jartaux  faw  was  compofed  of  twenty-four 
berries,  containing  a  white  pulp,  and  two  rough 
ftones,  of  the  fize  and  figure  of  our  lentils.  The 
pedicles,  on  which  the  berries  grow,  a  rife  from  the 
fame  centre,  and,  fpreading  like  the  radii  of  a 
fphere,  make  the  clufter  of  a  circular  form.  As  to 
the  flower,  our  miffionary  never  faw  it,  but  fome 
alTured  him  it  is  white  and  very  fmall,  — This  plant 
dies  away  every  year,  and  it's  age  may  be  known 
by  the  number  of  ftems  it  has  ftiot  forth,  of  which 
there  are  always  fome  marks  remaining  on  the 
root. 

Our  author  is  of  opinion,  tliat  the  ftone  of  the 
ginfeng  lies  a  long  time  in  the  ground  before  it 
takes  roots  and,  if  the  woodsr  in  which  it  grows 
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take  fire  and  are  confumed,  the  plant  does  not  ap- 
pear till  two  or  three  years  after.  It  is  ngt  to  be 
met  with  in  plains,  vallies,  marfhes,  or  places  too 
much  open  and  expofed  to  the  fun  ;  but  is  found 
on  the  declivities  of  mountains  covered  with  thick 
forefts,  upon  the  banks  of  torrents,  or  about  th^ 
roots  6{  trees,  and  amidft  a  thoufand  other  diffe- 
rent forts  of  vegetables*. 

The  fame  father  informs  us,  that  the  Chinefe 
emperor,  having  a  mind  the  Tartars  fliould  reap 
all  the  advantages  to  be  made  of  the  ginfeng, 
gave  orders  in  1709  to  ten  thoufand  of  thofe 
people  to  go  and  gather  all  they  could  find,  on 
condition  that  each  perfon  fhould  give  him  two 
ounces  of  the  belt,  and  that  the  refl  fhould  be  paid 
for,  weight  for  weight,  in  pure  filver.  It  v/as 
computed  that  by  this  means  the  emperor  would 
get  that  year  twenty  thoufand  weight  of  it,  which 
would  not  coft  him  one  fourth  part  of  it's  value. 
Father  JartQux  met  fome  of  thefe  Tartars  in  the 
deferts,  i^nd  fays  this  army  of  fimplers  obferved  the 
following  order  :  After  they  had  divided  a  traft 
of  land  among  their  feveral  companies,  they  fpread 
themfelves  out  in  a  right  line  to  a  certain  fixed 
place,  every  ten  of  them  keeping  at  fome  diftance 
from  the  reft ;  and  in  this  order,  going  leifurely 
on,  and  looking  carefully  for  the  plant,  they  tra- 
veife  the  'pace  of  ground  allotted  them.  When 
the  time  is  expired,  the  mandarins  or  officers  who 


•  From  this  account  of  father  Jartoux  concerning  the  gin- 
feng, father  L.afiieau  was  induced  to  look  for  the  plant  among 
X\\t  moun'aics  and  forefls  of  Canada,  and  helieved  he  found 
it  J  and  wc  are  told  it  has  alio  been  difcovered  by  the  Englifh 
in  jMrjyIa  d.  Be  this  as  will,  we  need  be  the  lefs  concerned 
for  the  want  «f  this  root,  fmce  we  are  afTured  that  the  noble 
hepatica  or  liverwort  is  endued  with  all  it's  principal  virtues. 

are 
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are  appointed  to  infpeft  and  command  them,  and 
are  incamped  in  fuch  places  as  are  proper  for  the 
fubfiftence  of  their  horfes,  fend  to  view  the  com- 
panies, to  give  them  frefh  orders,  and  to  know  if 
their  number  is  compleat.  If  any  one  be  miffing, 
as  it  often  happens,  either  by  fiiraggling  from  the 
main  body,  or  being  attacked  by  wild  beafts,  they 
make  a  careful  fearch  after  him,  and  then  return 
to  their  former  bufinefs. —  To  fecure  this  profi- 
table harveft  to  the  Tartars,  it  is  faid  the  whole 
province  where  the  ginfeng  grows  is  encompafled 
by  wooden  paHfades,  and  guards  are  continually 
patrolling  about,  to  hinder  the  Chinefe  from  fearch- 
ing  after  it:  but,  notwithftanding  all  this  precau- 
tion, the  defire  of  gain  induces  the  Chinefe  to 
ileal  into  the  deferts  where  this  plant  grows,  fome- 
times  to  the  number  of  two  or  three  thoufand,  at 
the  hazard  of  loung  their  liberty  and  all  the  fruit 
of  their  labour  if  they  are  taken,  either  as  they  go 
into  or  come  out  of  the  province. 

Those  who  gather  the  ginfeng  have  little  re- 
gard to  the  leaves,  but  carefully  preferve  the  root, 
burying  together  under  ground  all  they  can  get 
of  it  in  ten  or  fifteen  days  time.  After  this  they 
wafli  it  well,  and  fcour  it  with  a  brufli;  then  dip 
it  in  fcalding  water,  and  prepare  it  in  the  fumes 
of  a  fort  of  yellow  millet,  which  gives  it  part  of 
it's  colour.  The  millet  is  boiled  over  a  gentle  fire 
in  a  vefiel  with  a  little  water,  and  the  roots  are 
laid  over  the  vefiel  upon  fmall  tranfverfe  pieces- of 
ww)d,  where  they  receive  the  fteam,  being  covered 
with  a  linen-cloth.  They  may  alfo  be  preferved 
only  by  drying  them  in  the  fun  or  by  the  fire; 
but  then,  though  they  retain  their  virtue  v/eli 
enough,  they  have  not  that  yellow  colour  which 
the  Chinefe  admire.    The  roots  muft  be  kept  clofe 
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in  a  very  dry  place'  place,  othcrwife  Ihey  are  \n 
danger  of  corrupting,  or  being  eaten  by  worms. 

The  ginfeng,  as  we  have  obferved,  is  in  the 
greatejfl:  requeft  among  the  Chinefe  phyficians, 
,Vv'ho  make  it  an  ingredient  in  almoft  all  the  medi-» 
cines  they  prefcribe  for  the  nobility  and  the  richer 
fort  of  patients,  it  being  too  dear  for  the  common 
people.  They  afiirm  that  it  is  a  fovereign  reme-^ 
dy  for  all  weakneflcs,  occafioned  by  exceffive  fa- 
tigues either  of  body  or  mind;  that  it  attenuates 
pituitous  humours,  cures  weaknefs  of  the  lungis 
and  the  pleurify,  cofroborates  the  ftomach,  and 
helps  the  appetite;  that  it  difpels  fumes  and 
vapours,  fortifies  the  bfeaft,  a-tid  is  a  remedy  for 
ftortnefs  of  breath  ;  that  it  ftrengthens  the  vital 
fpirits,  is  good  againft  dizzinefs  ifi  the  h^ad  and 
dimnefs  of  fight,  and  prolongs  life  to  extreme  old 
age.  Thofe  who  are  in  health  often  ufe  it,  to 
render  themfelves  more  ftrong  an-d  vigorous. 

It  is  fcarce  16  be  ifnagiried,  that  the  Ghinefe 
and  Tartars  would  fet  fuch  a  value  upon  this  foot, 
if  they  did  not  find  it  produce  the  moft  falutary 
cfFefls.  It  is  certain  that  it  fubtitizes,  warms,  and 
increafes  the  motl<>n  of  the  Wood  ;  that  it  pro'- 
motes  digeftioB,  invi-gorat'es,  and  removes  weari- 
nefs  in  a  very  femarkable  manner*.  The  Chi- 
nefe feldom  ufe  more  than  a  fifth  part  of  an  ounce 

of 


♦  F.  Jartoux  tells  us,  tliat^  having  obferved  the  ftate  of  his 
pulfe,  he  took  half  a  root  or  ginfeng  raw  and  unprepared, 
and  in  an  hour's  time  he  found  his  pulfe  much  fuller  and 
quicker,  had  a  good  appetite,  was  much  more  vigorous,  and 
fitter  for  exercife  or  labour.  Four  days  ciftcr  this,  finding  hira- 
felf  fo  fatigued  and  weary  that  he  could  Icarce  fit  on  horfe- 
back,  he  took  a  like  quantity,  and  in  an  hour  after  was  not 
hi  the  lead  fenfible  of  any  wearineis  J  from  which  time  he 

often 
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af  the  dried  root,  when  they  give  it  to  fick  per- 
fons  ;  but  as  for  thofe  who  are  in  health,  and  only 
take  it  for  prevention  or  fome  flight  indifpofition, 
our  author  advifes  them  not  to  make  lefs  than  ted. 
dofes  of  an  ounce,  and  not  to  take  it  every  day. 
In  order  to  extraft  it's  virtues,  the  root  is  to  be 
cut  into  thin  flices,  and  put  into  an  earthen  pot 
well  glazed,  with  about  a  pint  of  water.  The 
pot  muft  be  well  covered,  and  fet  to  boil  over  a 
gentle  fire  ;  and,  when  the  Water  is  confutried  to 
the  quantity  of  a  cupful,  it  is  to  be  fweetened 
with  a  little  fugar,  and  drank  off  imrnedi^tely. 
After  this,  as  much  mare  water  is  to  be  put  into 
the  pot,  and  bailed  as  before,  that  all  the  juice 
and  fpirituous  parts  of  the  root  rnay  be  extradted. 
One  of  thofe  dofe«  is  to  be  taken  in  the  morning, 
the  other  in  the  evening. 

There  is  a  medical  root,  known  to  tis  by  the 
name  of  China-root,  as  growing  plentifully  iA 
that  country,  which  had  once  an  uncommon  re- 
putaJtion  for  it's  efficacy  in  curing  the  venereal  SiC*- 
temper.  It  is  of  a  pale  red  colour  externally,  but 
trhit^  within,  of  a  farinaceous,  earthy,  and  fbme- 
what  aftringent  tafte,  and  without  any  fitrcH.  I| 
grows  in  fenny  places,  frequently  overflowed  hf 
the  fea  ;  which,  upon  it's  retiring,  leaves  great 
quantities  of  it  on  the  fhore.  The  emperor 
Charles  V.  found  confiderable  relief  from  this  root. 


•ften  made  ufe  of  it,  and  always  with  the  fame  fuccefs.  He 
likewife  obferved,  that  the  green  leaves  chewed,  efpecialiy 
the  fibrous  part  of  them,  would"  produce  nearly  the  fame  effe6l, 
and  he  prefers  an  infufion  of  them  before  the  heft  tea,  having 
always  found  himfelf  fo  well  after  drinking  it.  The  colour 
^Ll^  pleafant,  and  after  taking  it  twice  or  thrice  the 
tafte  acnd  foieil  become*  very  Agreeable, 


when 
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when  afflifted  with  the  gout  and  cachexy,  which 
contributed  greatly  to  raife  it's  character.  It's 
credit  as  an  antivencral  was  firft  raifed  in  the  fix- 
teenth  century,  but  feems  to  have  been  foon  dimi- 
niftied  ;  for  Vejaltus^  in  a  letter  publifxied  in  1542, 
affures  us,  that  decoctions  of  China-root  were  far 
inferior  to  thofe  of  guaiacum  for  the  cure  of  ma- 
lignant venereal  ulcers.  And  Dr.  Aftruc  informs 
us,  that  in  venereal  cafes  he  could  never  produce 
any  good  effeCts  by  means  of  this  root. 

Rhubarb  grows  in  all  parts  of  China,  and 
particularly  near  the  great  wall.  It  was  formerly 
brought  from  China  through  Tartary  to  Aleppo, 
from  thence  to  Alexandria,  and  at  length  to  Ve- 
nice; but  we  have  it  now  from  Ruffia  and  the 
Eaft-Indies.  It  is  certain,  that  rhubarb  was  un- 
knov^ai  to  the  ancients  ;  for  their  rhapontic,  which 
nearly  refembled  it,  was  not  really  the  fame.  It 
is  faid,  that  the  true  rhubarb  firft  puts  out  large 
downy  leaves,  then  fmall  flowers  in  the  form  of 
ftars,  which  are  followed  by  the  feed.  When  the 
root  is  newly  drawn  from  the  eartli,  it  is  blackifli 
on  the  furface,  and  reddifh  within ;  but,  when 
dried,  it's  outfide  becomes  yellow,  and  it's  infide 
of  a  nutmeg  colour.  It  is  pretty  folid  and  pon- 
derous, has  a  bitterifh  aftringent  tafte,  and  an 
agreeable  aromatic  odour.  If  it  be  good,  it  will 
tinge  water  almoft  like  fafFron,  and  when  broke 
it  appears  of  a  lively  colour,  with  a  caft  inclining 
to  vermilion.  Some  druggifts  have  the  infamous 
art  of  difguifing  their  old  decayed  rhubarb,  by  giv- 
ing it  a  yellow  tindlure  ;  but  by  handling  it  the 
cheat  is  difcovered  ;  for  the  powder  they  make  ufe 
of  will  ftick  to  the  fingers.  Rhapontic  is  often 
mixed  with  rhubarb,  by  thofe  who  fend  it  to  .Eu- 
rope; but  this  impofition  may  likewife  be  difco- 
vered, the  true  rhubarb  being  ufually  in  roundifli 

pieces. 
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pieces,  and  it's  internal  grain  or  ftreaks  running 
tranfverfly,  whereas  rhapontic  is  in  longifli  pieces, 
with  it's  ftreaks  running  lengthwif  ;  i  and  befides 
rhapontic, being  chewed,  leaves  a  clamminefs  in  the 
mouth,  which  rhubarb  does  not.  This  root  is  one 
of  the  beft  and  mildeft  purgatives  in  nature^  and 
very  proper  to  ftrengthen  weak  ftomachs  and  the  in- 
teftiaes.  It  is  a  good  remedy  for  worms,  -evacuates 
the  bile,  and  opens  obftructions  of  the  liver  ;  and, 
as  it  purges  and  ftrengthens  at  the  fame  time,  is 
very  ferviceable  in  a  loofenefs.  However  it  is 
not  very  proper  where  there  is  a  feveriih  heat. 

China,  as  well  as  fome  parts  of  the  Indies, 
produces  great  quantities  of  ginger,  an  aromatic 
root  well  known  amongft  us,  and  of*  confiderable 
ufe  both  as  a  fpice  and  a  medicine.    The  plant 
grows  wild  in  many  places  near  the  fea,  but  that 
which  is  cultivated  is  much  better.    It  refembles 
our  rufti  both  in  ftem  and  flower  ^  and  the  root  does 
not  run  deep  into  the  ground,  but  fpreads  itfelf 
near  thefurface,  in  form  not  unlike  a  man's  hand, 
and  very  knotty.    When  arrived  at  maturity,  they 
/dig  it  up,  and  dry  it  on  hurdles,  either  in  the  fun 
or  an  oven  ;  they  alfo  comfit  the  root,  when  green, 
with  fugar  and  horfey,  having  firft  fteeped  it  fome 
time  in  water,  to  take  away  part  of  it's  acrimony, 
and  difpofe  it  to  let  go  it's  outer  fkin.    The  In- 
dians likewife  eat  it  green  by  way  of  fallet,  firft 
chipping  it  fmall,  mixing  it  with  other  herbs,  and 
fealbning  it  with  oil  and  vinegar.  They  alfo  make 
a  marmalade  of  it,  of  v/hich  the  Northern  people 
make  great  ufe,  efteeming  it  excellent  againft  the 
fcurvy.    The  dried  root  is  very  hot  and  penetrat- 
ing, difcufles  flatulencies,  ftren-^thens  the  ftomach 
ai^d  bowels,  excites  an  appetit.^,  prcm>tcs  digef- 
ti^ii,  an  J  refifts  putrefa'Stion. 

To 
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T  o  the  roots  already  mentioned  we  may  add 
another  called  huchu,  which  indeed  would  be 
more  remarkable  than  any  of  the  reft,  if  all  were 
true  that  the  Chinefe  relate  concerning  it.  Dr* 
Cunningham  faw  the  root  in  the  illand  of  Chufan, 
to  which  he  fays  the  natives  afcribe  wonderful 
properties,  as  that  of  prolonging  life,  and  turning 
grey  hairs  black,  &c.  by  drinking  an  infufion  of 
it  for  a  confiderable  time.  They  tell  the  follow- 
ing ftory  of  the  difcovery  of  it's  virtues  :  A  cer- 
tain perfon,  fay  they,  being  once  a  limpling  upon 
the  mountains,  he  accidentally  fell  into  fuch  a 
deep  cavity,  that  he  could  by  no  means  get  out 
again  ;  whereupon  looking  about  for  fomething  to 
fupport  life,  in  this  melancholy  condition  he  fpied 
this  root,  and  having  eat  thereof  he  found  it  fer- 
ved  him  both  for  food  and  cloathing,  by  keeping 
his  body  in  fuch  a  temperature,  that  the  injuries 
of  the  weather  had  no  influence  upon  him  during 
his  ftay  there,  which  was  feveral  hundred  years  ; 
till  at  laft  an  earthquake  happened  in  that  place, 
whereby  the  mountains  were  rent,  and  he  found 
out  a  palTage  to  his  own  houfe,  from  whence  he 
had  been  fo  long  abfent :  But  fo  many  alterations 
had  happened  there  in  fuch  a  number  of  years, 
that  the  people  at  firft  gave  no  credit  to  his  ftory ; 
till  confulting  the  annals  of  their  family,  which 
gave  an  account  of  one  of  them  who  was  loft 
about  that  time,  they  were  convinced  of  the  truth 
of  his  relation. — This  ftory  fhews  the  credulity 
of  the  Chinefe,  of  which  we  have  already  t?kea 
notice. 

The  wood  called  fantal  or  fanders  is  another 
produflion  of  China,  as  well  as  of  the  kingdom 
of  Siam.  There  are  three  forts  of  fanders,  white, 
yellow,  and  red,  v/hich  are  all  produced  by  trees 
of  the  fame  kind,  their  different  colours  being 

fuppofcd 
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fuppofed  to  arife  from  the  difFercnce  of  climates 
where  they  grow,  or  from  the  difFerent  parts  of  the 
tree  from  whence  they  are  taken.  According  to 
niany,  the  cortical  part  is  the  white  fanders,  and  the 
medullary  part  the  yellow  fanders  ;  but  Garcias  fays 
they  are  had  from  two  different  trees,  though  fo 
much  alike  that  they  cannot  be  diftinguiflied  ex- 
cept by  the  natives.  This,  however,  we  are  bet- 
ter aflured  of,  that  the  tree  producing  yellov/ 
fanders  grows  as  high  as  our  walnut-trees,  bear- 
ing leaves  refembling  thofe  of  the  lentifk,  bluifli 
flowers,  and  fruit  like  a  cherry,  green  at  firft,  but 
blackening  as  it  ripens,  and  of  a  faintifh  tafte. 
The  white  fanders^  is  the  paler  marrow  of  the  fame 
tree,  which  has  not  fuch  a  fragrant  fmell  nor  aro- 
matic tafte  as  the  yellow  finders,  and  is  therefore 
lefs  efteemed.  The  red  is  the  heart  of  another 
fpecies  of  this  tree,  very  folid  and  ponderous,  hut 
lefs  odoriferous  than  either  of  the  former.  They 
are  all  reckoned  refrigerating,  cjrying,  ajid  cordial  i 
and  the  red  is  pretty  aftringent. 

But,  of  all  the  curiofjties  of  the  vegetable  kind 
tp  be  found  in  China,  none  feems  more  furprifing 
than  the  tallow-tree,  which  produces  a  fubftance 
like  our  tallow,  and  ferves  for  the  fame  purpofe* 
It  is  about  the  height  of  our  cherry-trees,  it's  bark 
very  fmooth,  it's  trunk  fhort,  the  head  round  and 
thick,  the  branches  crooked^  and  the  leaves  fha-» 
ped  like  a  heart,  of  a  fliining  red  colour.  The 
fruit  is  inclofed  in  a  kind  of  pod  or  pover  like  a 
chefnut,  v/high  opens  Vv^hen  it  is  ripe,  and  difco- 
vers  three  white  kernels,  of  the  fize  and  form  of 
a  fmall  nut,  each  having  it's  peculiar  capfula,  and 
a  little  ftone  In  the  middle.  When  the  fruit  thus 
expofes  it*s  white  kernels  amongrt:  the  red  leaves, 
the  mixture  of  the  colours  m^kes  the  tree  appear 
e^cc^sding  beautiful :  But  the  wonder  is^  that  thefe 

kernels 
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kernels  have  all  the  qualities  of  tallow,  it's  fmell, 
colour,  and  confiftence;  and  accordingly  the  Chi- 
nefe  make  candles  of  them,  which  would  doubt- 
lefs  be  as  good  as  ours  in  Europe,  if  they  knew 
how  to  purify  their  vegetable  tallow  as  well  as  wc 
do  our  animal.  They  prepare  it  for  ufe  by  melt- 
ing it  down,  and  mixing  a  little  oil  with  it,  to 
render  it  fofter  and  more  pliant ;  but  for  want  of 
better  management  thefe  candles  yield  a  thicker 
fmoke  and  a  dimmer  light  than  ours.  Thefe  de- 
fers are  owing  in  fome  meafure  to  the  wicks, 
which  are  not  of  cotton,  but  only  a  little  rod  or 
fwitch  of  dry  light  wood,  covered  with  the  pith 
of  a  rufli  wound  round  it,  which  being  porous 
ferves  to  filtrate  the  tallow  attrafted  by  the  burn- 
ing ftick,  and  thus  keeps  the  flame  alive. 

The  white- wax  tree  is  alfo  of  a  very  extraor- 
dinary nature.  It  is  not  fo  tall  as  the  tallow-tree, 
from  which  it  differs  in  the  colour  of  the  bark, 
which  is  whitifh,  and  alfo  in  the  fhape  of  the  leaves. 
It  is  remarkable  that  a  fmall  kind  of  worm,  fixing' 
on  thefe  leaves,  forms  a  fort  of  comb,  much  fmaller 
than  the  honey-comb,  the  wax  of  which  is  very 
hard  and  fhining,  and  of  far  greater  value  than 
common  bees-wax. 

There  is  another  tree  which  bears  a  fruit, 
from  which  is  drawn  an  excellent  oil.  This  free 
has  fome  dillant  refemblance  to  the  tea  fhrub,  with 
refpedl  to  the  ftiape  of  the  leaf,  and  the  colour  of 
the  wood  ;  but  greatly  exceeds  it  in  height  and 
thicknefs.  The  berries,  which  are  green,  and  of 
an  irregular  figure,  contain  certain  feveral  kernels. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  the  varnifli-tree,  both 
of  them  very  different  from  thofe  of  Japan.  One 
of  them  called  by  the  Chinefe  tfichu,  is  of  a  fm.all 
fize,  with  a  whitifh  bark,  and  knaves  refembling 

thofe 
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thofe  of  the  wild  cherry-tree.  The  gum  which 
diftils  drop  by  drop,  is  like  the  tears  of  the  tur- 
pentine-tree. If  an  incifion  be  made  in  it,  it  will 
yield  a  much  greater  quantity  ;  but  this  will  foon 
deftroy  the  tree.  This  varnifti  is  a  ftrong  poifon, 
and,  though  inferior  to  that  of  Japan,  is  much  ef- 
teemed  by  the  artificers;  it  takes  all  colours  alike, 
and,  if  it  be  will  managed,  neither  lofes  it's  luftre 
by  the  changes  of  the  air,  nor  the  age  of  the 
wood  to  which  it  is  applied. 

The  other  fort,  called  tongchu,  nearly  refem- 
bles  a  walnut-tree,  and  bears  a  nut  filled  with  a 
very  foft  pulp,  that  contains  a  thickifii  oil,  which 
they  fqueeze  out,  and  prepare  for  ufe,  by  boiling 
it  with  litharge.  This,  as  well  as  the  other  var- 
nifli,  is  fuppofed  to  have  a  poifonous  quality.  It 
is  often  ufed,  not  only  where  the  work  is  painted, 
but  to  varnifli  wood,  in  order  to  preferve  it  from 
the  bad  effects  of  rain,  and  to  give  a  lufter  to  the 
floors  of  the  emperor's  apartments,  and  thofe  of 
the  grandees. 

Another  remarkable  tree  Is  the  kouchu, 
which  refembles  the  fig-tree,  both,  with  refpe£t 
to  the  wood,  the  branches,  and  the  fhape  of  the 
leaves;  only  the  latter  are  larger,  thicker  and 
rougher  on  the  upper  fide  ;  and,  on  the  under  fide, 
are  covered  Vv^ith  a  fine  down.-  This  tree  yields 
a  milk,  ufed  by  the  Chinefe  in  gilding.  To  ob- 
tain it  they  make  one  or  more  horizontal  incifions 
in  the  trunk,  and  into  the  edge  of  the  flits  put  the 
edge  of  a  fea  fhell,  or  fome  other  receiver,  into 
which  the  milk  difl:lls.  When  they  ufe  it,  they 
dip  a  pencil  in  it,  and  draw  v/hat  figure  they 
pleafe  upon  the  wood,  or  anything  elfe,  on  which 
they  afterwards  lay  leaf  gold,  which  it  io  firmly 
cements,  that  it  is  faid  the  gold  never  comet  off. 

Vol.  IV.  G  We 
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W  E  have  fpolcen  in  the  lafl:  chapter  of  the  com- 
mon pepper  in  ufe  amongft  us  which  is  the 
fruit  of  a  plant  of  the  reptile  kind  but  in  China 
there  is  a  fort  of  pepper  growing  on  a  large  tree^ 
being  about  the  fize  of  a  pea,  of  a  greyifli  colour, 
mixed  with  little  red  ftreaks.  When  this  fruit 
is  ripe,  it  opens  fpontaneoufly,  and  difcovers  a  little 
Hone  as  black  as  jet,  calling  a  very  ftrong  fniell 
offenfive  to  the  head,  fo  that  it  is  gathered  by  in- 
tervals, thofe  employed  in  the  work  not  being  able 
to  remain  on  the  tree  any  confiderable  time.  After 
it  is  gathered,  it  is  expokd  to  the  fun  to  be  dried; 
but  the  ftone  or  nut,  being  too  hot  and  ftrong,  is 
thjown  away,  and  only  the  hufk  or  bark  preferv- 
ed  ;  which,  though  not  quite  fo  agreeable  as  our 
pepper,  is  however  is  of  good  ufe  in  fauces. 

The  fugar-cane  grows  plentifully  enough  in 
China,  which  is  a  kind  of  reed,  about  three  .fin- 
gers thick,  full  of  knots,  and  delighting  in  marfhy 
grounds.  It  rifes  to  the  height  of  fix  or  feven  feet, 
and  is  common  in  feveral  parts  of  the  Eaft-Indies; 
but  we  reierve  a  farther  defcription  of  this  plant, 
with  an  account  of  it's  culture  and  the  preparation 
of  fugar,  till  we  come  to  treat  of  America. 

The  foil  and  climate  of  China  is  prop  r  for  all 
manner  of  fruits,  fo  that  they  have  pears,  apples, 
apricots,  peaches,  figs,  grapes  of  all  kinds,  and 
ei'[>ecial]y  excellent  mufcadines.  They  have  vaft 
numbers  of  m.ulberry-trees,  the  leaves  whereof  are 
the  proper  food  of  filk-wormsf  ;  and,  their  climate 
being  well  fuited  to  the  nature  of  thofe  infeds, 
the  quantity  of  filk  produced  in  this  country  is 


*  See  p.  2  0  of  this  vo'iim'*. 

f  W»ba\e  given  a  }a:ficu  ar  accouni:  of  this  cuiious  infcfl 
in  Vol.  I.  ui  d,r  the  :;rJmilscf  France. 
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incredible.  They  have  alfo  pomegranates,  wal- 
nuts, chefauts,  and  in  general  all  the  forts  of  fruits 
we  have  in  Europe.  Their  olives  have  a  fine 
tafte,  though  of  a  different  kind  from  ours  ;  but 
they  prefs  no  oil  out  of  them,  perhaps  becaufe 
they  are  not  fit  for  that  purpofe.  They  have  fe- 
vcral  kinds  of  melons,  which  are  all  excellent ; 
particularly  one  about  the  bignefs  of  a  fmall  pear, 
of  a  fweet  tafte  and  yellowifh  colour,  which  thejr 
eat  with  the  rind,  as  we  do  an  apple.  The  others 
are  very  large  and  long,  fome  of  them  white  with- 
in, and  others  red,  which  are  reckoned  fo  fine 
and  wholfome,  that  they  may  be  eaten  with  fafcty 
in  the  hotteft  weather,  and  even  in  a  fever. 

But,  befides  the  fruits  they  have  in  common 
with  us,  there  are  others  in  China  which  are  not 
known  in  Europe.  The  moft  delicious  of  thefe 
is  called  letchi,  which  is  fhaped  like  a  mufcle- 
plum,  and  about  the  fame  bignefs.  It  has  a  rough 
thin  rind,  inclofing  a  pulp  of  an  exquifite  tafte, 
to  which  nothing  we  have  in  Europe  is  compara- 
ble ;  but  it  is  not  proper  to  eat  much  of  it,  being 
of  fo  hot  a  nature  as  to  caufe  the  (kin  to  break  out 
in  pimples.  The  Chinefe  dry  it,  whereby  it  be- 
comes black  and  wrinkled  like  our  prunes,  and  fa 
is  preferved  and  eaten  all  the  year.  It  is  alfo  ufed 
in  tea,  to  which  it  gives  an  agreeable  acid. 

They  have  another  fmall  fruit  called  lenyeii 
or  dragon's  eye,  which  grows  on  a  large  tree  like 
our  walnut,  and  has  a  fmooth  rind  of  a  greyiHi' 
colour,  but  groivs  yellowifli  as  it  ripens.  "  This 
fruit  has  a  pleafant  acid  tafte,  is  very  full  of  juice, 
and  is  reckoned  an  extraordinary  cooler. 

The  fezee,  another  fruit  peculiar  to  China, 
grows  almoft  in  all  parts  of  it;  and  of  this,  as 
ot  apples,  there  are  feveral  kinds»    Thofe  in  th^ 
Southern  provinces  tafte  much  like  fugar,  and 
G  2  melt 
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melt  in  one's  mouth  ;  but  in  the  northern  pro- 
vinces they  are  larger  and  firmer,  and  more  eafily 
preferved.  The  rind  of  the  former  is  clear,  fmooth, 
tranfparent,  and  of  a  fhining  red  colour,  efpeci- 
ally  when  the  fruit  is  ripe.  Some  are  fliaped  like 
an  egg,  but  ufually  bigger;  the  feeds  are  black 
and  flat,  and  the  pulp  is  very  watery  and  almoft 
liquid,  fo  that  they  fuck  it  all  out  at  one  end, 
leaving  nothing  but  the  fkin.  When  they  are 
dried,  like  our  figs*,  they  become  mealy;  and 
in  time  there  grows  a  fugared  cruft  upon  them,  of 
a  delicious  flavour.  The  Chinefe  do  not  much 
regard  the  cultivation  of  this  fruit,  the  tree,  grow- 
ing naturally  in  almoft  any  foil  ;  but,  would  they 
endeavour  to  bring  it  to  perfeftion  by  grafting, 
it  might  probably  be  much  improved. 

We  need  not  take  notice  of  their  pine-apples, 
goyaves,  cocoas,  and  other  fruits,  of  which  we  have 
already  given  fome  account,  and  for  which  they 
are  indebted  to  the  Indies  :  But  we  ought  not  to 
forget  their  oranges,  commonly  known  amongft 
us  by  the  name  of  China  oranges,  the  tree  being 
originally  brought  from  thence  into  Europe  by 
the  Portuguefe  3  but  they  brought  only  one  kind 
o/cr,  though  there  are  feveral  in  China.  That 


*  Figs  are  dried  either  by  a  furnace  or  the  fun  5  and  in  this 
condition  they  are  ufed  both  as  food  and  medicine,  being  the 
whollbmer  and  ealier  of  digeftion  for  being  thus  cleared  of 
much  of  their  aqueous  and  vifcid  parts.  The  iflands  of  the 
Aichipfiago  yitld  %s  in  great  abundance,  but  they  are 
much  inlerlor  in  goodnefs  to  tiiofe  of  Italy,  Spain,  and  Pro- 
ve ice.  The  Greeks  of  thole  iflands  cultivate  them  with 
wonderful  care  and  attention,  and  by  a  peculiar  art  called  ca- 
prihcation,of  which  we  have  given  a  particular  account  in 
V(^l.  III.  under  the  article  of  tlie  vegetables  of  Turkey  in 
Afia. 


which 
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which  is  reckoned  the  greateft  rarity,  and  often 
fent  as  fuch  to  the  Indies,  is  no  bigger  than  a  bil- 
liard-ball, the  rind  whereof  is  very  finooth,  clear, 
and  of  a  reddifh  yellow.  The  larger  fort  how- 
ever are  efleemed  the  beft,  and  are  frequently 
given  to  fick  perfons  roafted,  and  ftrewed  with 
fugar,  which  mixing  with  the  juice  makes  an  ex- 
cellent fyrup,  faid  to  be  very  good  for  diftempered 
lungs. 

LeivIONs^  citrons,  and  what  the  Indians  call 
pampelimonfes,  are  very  common  in  China,  and 
therefore  not  fo  much  regarded  as  in  Europe  ;  but 
they  cultivate  with  great  care  a  particular  fpecics 
of  lemon-tree,  whofe  fruit  is  perfectly  round, 
green,  and  not  bigger  than  a  walnut.  They  ufc 
this  fruit  in  all  their  ragouts,  and  often  plant  the 
tree  in  boxes  to  adorn  their  courts  and  halls. 

There  is  a  remarkable  kind  of  nut-tree 
growing  in  fome  parts  of  China,  fomewhat  re- 
lembling  our  fycamore.  The  leaves  are  about 
eight  or  nine  inches  in  diameter,  and  have  a  fta  k 
a  foot  long.  It  bears  very  thick  cluflers  of  flow- 
ers ;  and,  about  the  end  of  July  or  the  beginning 
of  Auguft,  there  fpring  out  of  the  branches  little 
bunches  of  leaves,  whiter  and  fofter,  than  the 
others,  which  are  fucceeded  by  fmall  nuts  or  ber- 
ries, containing  a  white  fubftance  of  an  agreeable 
flavour. 

W  E  have  a  ftrange  account  of  a  fort  of  weed 
growing  under  water,  which  the  Chinefe  call 
pctfi,  whofe  root  (they  fay j  is  fattened  to  a  white 
matter  covered  with  a  red  (kin,  which,  when  frefb, 
has  the  tafte  of  a  hazle-nut,  and  which  is  affirmed 
to  have  the  property  of  foftening  copper,  fo  as  to 
render  it  eatable,  if  a  piece  of  the  metal  be  put 
into  the  mouth  along  with  it  :  But  experience  has 
now  refuted  this  ridiculous  ftory. 

G  3  To 
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T  o  conclude  this  article,  we  may  ©bfervt  in 
general,  that  no  country  in  the  world  comes  up 
to  China  for  the  abundance  of  roots  and  pulfe, 
which  are  the  principal  food  of  the  inhabitants, 
who  fpare  no  pains  to  have  them  in  perfefHon. 
Their  care  and  dexterity  herein  is  beyond  that  of 
our  beft  gardeners  ;  and,  if  our  walks  exceed 
theirs,  they  outdo  us  in  their  kitchen-gardens. 
They  have  feveral  roots  and  plants  intirely  un- 
known to  us,  on  which  they  fet  a  great  value  ; 
and  amongft  the  reft  they  have  a  fpecies  of  onions 
vv'hich  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  great  curiofity, 
Thefe  onions  do  not  feed  like  ours,  but  towards 
the  latter  end  of  the  feafon  their  leaves  bear  fome 
filaments,  in  the  midft  of  which  grows  a  white 
onion  like  that  in  the  ground.  This  in  tinre 
produces  it's  leaves,  from  whence  proceeds  an- 
other onion,  and  fo  on,  the  fpace  between  them 
being  lefs  and  lefs,  the  higher  they  are  from  the 
furface  of  the  earth.  The  dimenfions  are  fo  juft, 
and  the  proportions  fo  exaft,  that  one  would 
think  them  made  artificially  ;  and  it  feems  as  if 
nature  had  a  mind  to  fhew  us,  that  even  in  fport, 
and  deviating  as  it  were  from  herfelf,  (he  can 
exceed  the  fkill  of  the  niccft  artift.  —  Thus  much 
for  vegetables,  let  us  now  proceed  to  the  animal 
part  of  the  creation. 

ANIMAL  S. 

BOTH  China  and  Japan  have  moft  of  the 
animals  found  in  Europe,  and  in  no  lefs 
abundance.  The  Chinefe  horfes  are  but  of  an 
ordinary  fize  and  ftrength,  but  they  are  fupplied 
from  Tartary  with  thofe  that  are  more  ftrong  and 
ferviceable.  The  horfes  of  Japan  are  not  large, 
but  they  are  moft  of  them  handfome,  and  remark- 
able 
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«ble  foY  their  fwiftnefe.    They  have  alfo  camels, 
mules,  and  other  beafts  of  burden  ;  and  there  are 
wild  mules  in  China,  which  are  fitter  to  eat  than 
for  any  other  ufe.    Thefe  are  of  the  fame  fliape 
and  fize  with  ours  in  Eurotje,  ^at  of  a  lighter 
forrel,  and  very  fleet,  fo  that  few  of  them  are  killed 
but  of  the  younger  fort;  and  their  flefli  being  fvvcet 
and  t-ender  is  miich  admired,  efpecially  by  the 
Tartars.    They  a^-^  traced  by  the  earth  they  throw 
up  to  come  at  the  roots  on  which  they  feed,  are 
hunted  with  hoiinds,  and  fuppofed  to  propagate 
their  fpecies.    One  of  the  moft  remarkable  animals 
of  China  is  a  kind  of  camel,  no  higher  than  an 
ordinary  horfe.    He  has  two  bunches  on  his  back, 
covered  with  long  hair,  that  form  a  kind  of  faddle. 
His  legs  are  not  (o  long  in  proportion  as  thofe  of 
the  common  camel  ;  and  his  neck,  which  is  fcorter 
and  thicker,  is  covered  with  thick  hair  as  long  as 
that  of  the  goat.    Some  of  thcfc  camels  are  of  a 
yellowifh  dun  colour,  others  are  a  little  upon  the 
red,  and  in  fome  places  of  an  afh-colour;  but  as 
their  legs  are  not  very  flender,  like  thofe  of  the 
camel,  they  feem,  for  their  fize,  more  fit  to  carry 
burdens. 

The  fucotario  is  a  Chinefe  animal,  of  a  very 
Angular  fliape,  it  being  of  the  fize  of  a  large  ox, 
with  a  fnout  like  a  hog,  rough  ears,  and  a  thick 
bu{hy  tail.  The  eyes  are  long,  and  placed  upright 
in  the  head,  quite  contrary  to  thofe  of  other  ani- 
mals ;  and  on  the  fid^s  of  the  head,  next  to  the 
eyes,  are  two  longthorns.  It  feeds  upon  herbage, 
and  is  feldom  taken. 

Buffaloes  are  common  in  thefe  countries,  and 
they  have  a  breed  of  fheep  with  vory  large  tails, 
lik^  thofe  of  Turky.  Their  mountains  and  forefts 
abound  with  wild  beafts  of  various  kinds,  as  bears,^ 
*oars^  wolves,  leopards,  tygers,  &c.  which  laft  are 
G  4  faid 
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faid  to  be  very  fierce  and  dangerous,  as  they  com- 
monly go  in  fearch  of  their  prey  in  large  numbers. 
Elephants  are  chiefly  bred  in  the  province  of 
Junnan,  but  are  found  in  moft  other  parts  of  the 
empire;  and  ney  are  likewife  bred  up  tame  in 
the  cities  and  towns  of  Japan.  They  have  plenty 
of  hares,  deer,  and  other  game,  whofe  fkins  are  a 
profitable  commodity.  Their  hogs  are  black,  and 
have  deep  bellies,  reaching  to  the  ground,  like  a 
breed  that  we  fee  in  England.  They  have  great 
plenty  of  geefe,  ducks,  and  all  manner  of  poultry; 
and  their  woods  and  mountains  abound  v/ith  eagle?, 
cranes,  pelicans,  pheafants,  and  many  other  birds 
well  known  in  Europe,  befides  feveral  that  are 
peculiar  to  thofe  Eaftern  countries.  As  to  fifh, 
their  rivers,  canals,  and  lakes  are  well  fiorcd  with 
a  vaft  variety ;  and  in  the  fifh-ponds  of  the  curious 
there  is  a  particular  kind,  called  the  gold  and  filver- 
jifh,  which  merits  a  defcription. 

This  beautiful  animal  is  ufually  about  three  or 
four  inches  long,  and  of  a  proportionable  thick- 
nefs.  Mr.  Smith  obferves,  that  fome  of  thefe  fifhes 
were  kept  alive  by  Mr.  Margas  of  London,  in  a 
China  bafon  that  had  a  hollow  piece  of  rock- work 
in  the  middle,  with  feveral  holes  in  it,  through 
which  they  delighted  to  pafs  and  repafs.  This 
gentleman  had  a  dozen  brought  him  by  an  Eaft- 
India  captain,  which  were  all  red,  when  in  China, 
except  two;  but,  when  they  came  to  England, 
changed  into  all  manner  of  colours,  fome  having 
fpots  of  red,  fome  red  and  g(l|d,  fome  white  and 
purple,  fome  filver  and  red,  lome  yellow  and  red^ 
and  fome  gilded  all  over.  The  cafe  is  the  fame 
in  China,  where  they  are  of  various  colours,  but 
all  of  them  extremely  beautiful.  They  are,  fays 
our  author,  from  two  to  fourteen  inches  long; 
and  no  one  could  ever  diftinguifli  the  male  from  the 

femakft 
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female*    Their  tails  are  cither  quite  flat,  or  elfe 
triangular.    Mr.  Margas  kept  them  in  Thame?*- 
water;   and  if  it  was  muddy  when  the  bafon  was 
filled,  they  would  purify  it,  and  render  it  as  clear 
as  pump-water  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour;  fo  that  it 
is  probable  they  live  upon  the  mud,  and  uich 
animalcula  as  are  found  in  all  waters,  even  the 
pureft.    Sometimes  he  fed  them  with  bread,  but 
he  thought  they  were  better  without  it;  feveral 
having  died  when  he  fed  them,  but  none  when  he 
did  not.    Indeed  thefe  fidi  begin  now  to  be  knowa 
pretty  well  in  England,  gentlemen  and  ladies  fre- 
quently keeping  them  in  large  glafs  veffels,  in 
which  they  fwim  about,  and  may  be  obferved  at 
leifure,  without  the  leaft  inconvenience.    The  aij- 
thor  of  a  Syftem  of  Geography  juft  publiOied,  fays, 
that  they  here  multiply  very  faft:,  and  that  a  per- 
"  fon  of  diftinftion,  at  Wimbleton  in  Surry,  has^ 
a£lually  a  fifli-pond  well  flocked  wkh  them^ 
They  are,  however,  he  adds,  very  indilferent 
food  ;  for  nature  has  beftowed  fo  many  beauties- 
on  them,  only  to  charm  the  eye  ;  and  has  con-- 
fulted  their  fafety,  by  rendering  them  incapable 
*^  of  gratifying  the  tafte  of  the  luxu^rious.'* 

The  Chlnefe  have  not  only  their  goldcir  (\{h^ 
but  alfo  a  bird  called  kinki  or  golden  hen,  fo  ftilcrf 
for  it's  extraordinary  beauty  both  of  colour  zu& 
fliape,  as  well  as  it's  excellent  tafte,  being  faid  tQ 
exceed  the  fineft  pheafants.  it's  feathers  arc  of 
an  exquifite  blue  and  red,  beautifully  ftaded  to-^ 
wards  the  extremu^s  of  the  wings  and<  tail,  aai 
variegated  with  feWral  other  colours. 

The  louwa  or  fifliing-bird  of  China  fs  a  very^ 
great  curiofity,  if  the  accounts  we  have  of  it  are 
to  be  believed.  This  bird  is  as  big  as  our  heron, 
but  (haped  more  like  a  raven,  is  web-footed,  andf 
has  along  crooked  bill.  The  fifherm^'ni  train  upr 
G  s  thefc 
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thefe  fowls  to  catch  fifli,  and  bring  them  to  be  as 
tradable  and  as  much  under  command,  as  hawks 
or  fpaniels  are  to  the  fportfmen  in  England.  When 
they  go  to  fifli  with  them,  either  in  the  fea  or  the 
rivers,  they  have  them  perched  on  the  fides  of  the 
boat,  waiting  for  the  word  of  command ;  which 
when  the  fifherman  gives,  they  take  flight,  and 
feparately  look  for  their  prey;  and,  when  one  of 
them  has  feized  a  fifli,  (after  which  they  frequently 
dive)  he  brings  it  to  his  maft^r  in  the  boat,  aixd 
then  flies  away  again  upon  the  fame  errand.  As 
fifh  is  the  natural  food  of  thefe  birds,  they  need 
no  teaching  to  catch  them;  but  the  diflUculty  lies 
in  reftraining  them  fram  devouring  their  prey,  and 
to  train  them  fo  as  to  bring  it  to  their  mafters.  Xo 
this  end  they  tie  a  firing  about  their  necks,  fo 
flack  as  to  fuffer  them  to  breathe,  but  fo  tight  as 
to  prevent  their  fwallowing  a  fifli,  unlefs  it  be  very 
fmall ;  and,  when  they  have  taken  fifli  enough  to 
iatisfy  their  mafter,  he  takes  oft  the  flring,  and 
lets  them  work  for  their  own  bellies. 

The  Chinefe  quail  is  not  above  half  the  fize  of 
ours  it  has  a  black  bill,  and  the  forepart  of  the 
head,  breail,  fides,  and  infides  of  the  wings,  are  of 
a  bluifli  alli-colour:  but  the  belly,  thighs,  and 
covert  feathers  beneath  the  tail,  are  of  a  dark  red- 
difii  orange;  and  a  line  of  n  duiky  white  runs  along 
the  middle  of  the  belly.  The  fides  of  the  breaft 
are  fpotted  with  black;  on  the  throat  under  the 
bill,  is  a  black  fpot  furrounded  with  v»^hite;  and 
without  that,  a  black  line  thaLipins  to  each  corner 
the  mouth.  The  hinder  ^rt  of  the  head  and 
iaxk,  with  the  back,  wings,  and  covert  feathers  of 
the  tail  are  brown.  The  Vv^ing  feathers  are  irre- 
gularly barred  with  tranfverfe  dulky  lines;  but 
the  legs  and  feet  are  of  a  bright  orange  colour,  like 
thofc  cf  the  CQmmon  quaib.    Thefe  are  brought 

up 
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up  tame  by  the  Chinefe,  who  fight  them  in  ihe 
fame  manner  as  we  do  cocks^  and  they  lay  gre$.t 
fums  of  money  on  their  heads. 

In  Japan  are  feveral  forts  of  wild  ducks  which, 
are  fo  familiar  as  not  to  fly  away  at  any  one's  ap- 
proach. The  male  of  oxus  of  thefe  kinds  is  ex- 
tren^ely  beautiful,  it's  leathers  being  wonderfulif 
div-erfified  with  the  fineft  colours  imaginable.  The- 
neck  and  breatl  are  red,  and  th^  head  is  crowned 
with  a  moft  magnificent  topping  :  befides  the  tail 
rifmg  obliquely,  and  the  wings  (landing  up  over 
the  back,  in  a  very  fmgular  manner,  afford  a  fight 
as  various,  as  it  is  uncommon. 

There  are  alfo  pheafants  of  fingular  bcautjv 
particularly  one  kind,  remarkable  for  the  various 
colours  and  luttre  of  it's  feathers,  and  for  the  beauty 
of  it's  tail,  which  is  about  a  yard  lon(^,  and  in  the 
variety  and  mixture  of  the  fineft  colours,  chiefiy 
blue,  is  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  peacock. 

In  China  is  a  ferpent  as  red  as  coral,  the  fmall 
f<:ales  being  of  a  bright  red,,  marked  wiih  fpat3  of 
a  deeper  colour.  The  head  is  of  a  bright  yellovviik 
red,  and  the  fcalcs  of  the  belly  of  an  afh-colouredi 
yellow,  but  they  are  not  very  common. 

In  the  iiland  of  Hay-nan,  on  the  coad  of  China^, 
are  ferpents  of  a  prodigious  fize,  but  fo  fearful,, 
that  they  fly  away  at  the  leaft  noife.  It  is  probable- 
that  no  mifchief  is  to  be  apprehended  from  their 
bite,  as  the  inhabitants,  without  the  leaft  appre- 
henfion  of  danger,  walk  barefooted  day  and  night 
both  in  the  woods  and  fields. 

We  are  told  of^ftrange  kind  of  ferpent  foun.I 
in  China,  (but  we  (hall  not  vouch  for  the  truths 
of  it,)  which  has  no  tail,  but  the  two  ends  or  ex- 
tremities are  both  alike  for  fi^e  and  fhape,  that  is^, 
each  end  is  really  a  head,  having  eyes,  ears,, 
mouthy  &c.  But;  while  one  of  thefc  heads  has  the 
G  6  lii^ 
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life  of  all  it's  organs  of  feeing,  tafting,  and  the 
like,  the  other  is  void  of  all  thofe  fenfes,  the  ears 
being  flopped,  the  eye-lids  over  the  eyes,  and  the 
lips  clofed  together;  fo  that  the  animal  only  takes 
in  fuftenance  by  the  mouth  of  the  other  head,  and 
hears  and  fees  with  the  ears  and  eyes  of  the  fame, 
to  avoid  danger,  and  direft  it's  courfe.  To  add 
to  the  wonder,  it  is  affirmed  by  a  gentleman  who 
kept  one  and  made  the  obfervation,  that  thefe  two 
heads  live  and  die  alternately  every  fix  months; 
at  the  end  of  which  time  the  living  head  declines 
by  degrees,  and  in  the  fame  proportion  the  organs 
of  the  other  head  begin  to  open,  and  to  a£l  and 
perform  their  proper  offices  of  eating,  feeing,  hear- 
ing, and  guiding  the  body;  and  thus  each  head 
in  it's  turn  has  the  maintenance  and  diredion  of 
the  whole. 

This  ferpent  is  probably  a  fpecies  of  the  am- 
phifbena,  or  doubieheaded  ferpent,  remarkable  far 
moving  with  either  the  head  or  tail  foremoft,  as 
the  Greek  name  implies.  This  error,  fays  Dr. 
Brookes,  probably  took  it's  rife  from  the  thick* 
nefs  of  the  tail,  which  might  look  at  a  diftanee, 
like  another  head. 

The  relations  of  travellers-furnifh  us  with  ac- 
counts of  other  extraordinary  ferpents  to  be  met 
with  in  China,  but  they  favour  too  much  of  ro- 
mance to  be  repeated.  The  filk-worm,  which 
feeiTiS  to  be  a  native  of  that  country,  we  have  fpoken 
of  largely  tov/ards  the  beginning  of  our  wo^k;  and 
as  for  the  remarkable  quadrj^eds  of  China,  fuch 
as  the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  porcupine,  &c.  we 
refer  the  reader  to  our  description  of  them  in  the 
foregoing  chapter^^  and  proceed  to  another  fubje6i. 
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BUILDINGS,  CANALS,  Sec. 

ONE  of  the  greateft  curlofities  of  the  artificial 
kind  that  China  afforda,  and  which  may  be 
reckoned  one  of  the  moA  aftonifliing  remains  of 
antiquity  nov/  in  the  world,  is  that  prodigious 
wall  which  was  built  by  the  Chinefe  to  prevent 
the  frequent  incurfions  of  the  Tartars.    This  wall 
Du  Haide  informs  us,  is  higher  and  broader  than  the 
common  walls  of  the  cities  of  China,  that  is,  about 
twenty-five  feet  in  height,  and  broad  enough  for 
fix  horfemen  to  ride  a-breaft  upon  it;  and  it  is^ 
fortified  all  along  with  fl:rong  fquare  towers  at  pro- 
per diftances,  to  the  number  of  three  ihoufand, 
which  in  the  time  of  the  Chinefe  m.onarchs,  before 
the  Tartars  fubdued  the  country,  ufed  to  be  guarded 
by  a  million  of  foJdiers.    The  whole  length  of  it, 
with  all  it's  windings,  is  computed  at  near  fifteen- 
hundred  miles,  running  all  along  the  three  northern 
provinces  of  Pekeli,  Shanfi,  and  Shenfi,  and  built 
on  fome  places  which  feem  inacceflible,  as  well  as 
over  rivers,  and  fuch  marfhes  and  fandy  hollows 
as  one  would  think  incapable  of  admitting  a  foun- 
dation for  fo  weighty  a  ftrudlure.    It  is  chiefly 
built  of  brick,  and  fo  ftrongly  cemented  with  an 
extraordinary  kind  of  mortar,  that  though  it  has 
now  flood  above  1900  years,  expofed  to  all  winds 
and  weathers,  it  is  very  little  decayed,  and  the 
terrafs  on  the  top  feems  ftill  as  firm  as  ever.  This 
amazing  wall  was  built  by  the  emperor  Chihohamt  , 
according  to  fom'?  authors,  or  Tfmfrji whangs  ac-^ 
cording  toDu  Halds^  above  two  hundred  years  be- 
fore the  birth  of  our  Saviour;  and,  though  of  fuch 
ftupendous  length  and  bulk,  and  carried  on  over 
mountains  and  vallies,  was  compleated  within  the 
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fpace  of  five  years,  if  we  may  credit  the  Chinefe 
tradition, 

Le  Compte  obferves,  that  this  wall  was  one  of 
the greateft  and  maddeft  undertakings  ever  known; 
for,  though  it  was  prudent  to  guard  the  avenues, 
nothing  could  be  more  ridiculous  than  for  them 
to  carry  their  wall  to  the  top  of  fome  precipices,, 
which  the  birds  can  fcarce  reach  with  their  wings, 
and  which  it  is  impoffible  the  Tartarian  horfe 
fliould  afcend  :  For  my  part,  fays  he,  I  admire  how 
the  materials  were  conveyed  thither ;  this  was  not 
done  without  a  vaft  expence,  and  the  lofs  of  more 
men  than  could  have  perifhed  in  the  greateft  fury 
©f  their  enemies. 

The  many  long  and  deep  canals  which  the 
Chinefe  have  made  by  dint  of  labour  throughout 
moft  parts  of  the  empire,  either  for  the  better  wa- 
tering of  their  grounds,  or  for  the  conveniency  of 
conveying  their  merchandife  from  place  to  place, 
deferve  to  be  ranked  among  the  rarities  of  the 
country.  There  is  a  large  canal  in  almoft  every, 
province,  banked  on  each  fide  Vv^ith  fquare  ftone, 
and  having  it's  keys,  fluices,  and  bridges,  at  con- 
venient diftances.  The  roads  on  the  fides  of  thefe 
canals  ^re  either  paved,  or  made  hard  and  found 
with  gravel,  and  planted  on  ^ach  fid^e  with  rows 
of  (hady  trees.  From  thefe  great  canals,  which 
are  commonly  ftiled  royal  rivers,  are  cut  feveral 
fmaller,  which  are  again  branched  out  into  rivulets, 
that  generally  end  at  fome  town  or  village.  Some- 
times they  difcharge  themfelves  into  great  lakes 
or  ponds,  out  of  which  all  th^  adjacent  country  is 
watered;  fo  that  thefe  clear  and  plentiful  ftreams, 
embelliftied  with  many  fine  bridges,  bounded  by 
fuch  neat  and  convenient  banks,  equally  diftributed 
into  fuch  vatt  plains,  covered  Vv^ith  innumerable 
boats  and  barges,  and  crowned  (as  it  were)  with 
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a  prodigious  number  of  towns  and  cities,  whofe 
ditches  they  fill,  and  whofe  ftreets  they  form,  at 
once  render  China  one  of  the  moft  fruitful  and 
moft  beautiful  countries  in  the  world. 

To  tbefe  may  be  added  a  whimfical  kind  of  ar- 
tificial curiofity  peculiar  to  China,  which,  though 
of  no  ufe  but  to  pleafe  th-e  fight,  could  not  be 
made  without  immenfe  labour  and  expence.  Thefe 
are  fome  of  their  mountains,  which  they  have  cut 
and  formed  into  various  fliapes,  fo  as  to  refemWe 
horfes,  birds,  &c.  What  the  Chinefe  fay  of  their 
ftrudture,  is  fo  filled  with  fables  and  ridiculous 
ftories,  that  no  regard  is  to  be  given  to  it;  and 
thefe  odd  figures,  though  of  fuch  prodigious  bulk, 
plainly  appear  to  be  the  work  of  art  and  labour^ 
and  neither  owing  to  miracles  nor  magic,  as  the 
Chinefe  would  have  us  believe.  Thofe  commonly 
called  the  mountains  of  the  five  horfes  heads  are 
the  moft  wonderful  of  all,  and  could  not  be  fabri- 
cated into  fuch  fti^pes  without  a  vaft  number  of 
hands  and  inconceivable  labour. 

Some  cities  of  China,  particularly  Pekin  and 
Nankin,  have  been  famous  for  the  largenefs  of 
their  bells,  there  being  feven  in  Pekin,  according 
to  father  Le  Compie^  each  of  which  weighs  120^000 
pounds;  but  to  us  this  appears  quite  incredible^ 
as  we  have  already  inumated,  in  fpeaking  of  the 
great  bell  of  Erfurt  in  Germany. 

The  monftrous  coloflus  *  at  Meaco,  once  the 

capital 


*  This  is  a  name  given  to  any  ftatiite  of  an  enornnoii5  or 
gigantic  fize.  The  moit  eminent  of  this  kind  was  the  coloffus 
ot  Rhodes,  which  was  a  brazen  itatue  of  Apollo,  the  height 
whereof  was  feventy  cubits,  or  one  hundred  and  five  feet,  and 
every  part  proportionable,  the  thumb  being  fo  big  that  fc;w 
nien  couJd  grafp  it  with  their  arms,  and  every  fip.gei:  :of  A^e 
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capital  city  of  Japan,  is  reckoned  among  the  ra- 
rities of  that  country,  and  is  therefore  proper  to 
be  mentioned.  It  is  one  of  their  principal  idcls^ 
or  deities,  is  all  of  gilt  copper,  and  is  feated  in  a 
chair  feventy  feet  high.  No  lefs  than  fifteen  men, 
they  fay,  can  ftand  conveniently  on  it's  head; 
and,  it's  other  parts  being  proportionable,  one  may 
from  thence  form  a  judgment  of  it's  enormous 
bulk.  —  The  Japanefe  indeed^  as  well  as  the  Chi- 
nefe,  are  fo  addided  to  idolatrous  worfhip,  that 
every  place  fwarms  with  idols;  they  have  them 
not  only  in  their  temples,  but  in  other  public  and 
private  buildings,  and  even  in  their  highways, 
ftreets,  and  markets.  There  is  particularly  in  the 
great  metropolis  above  mentioned,  a  temple  that 
may  be  looked  upon  as  a  Japanefe  pantheon,  hav* 


fize  of  an  ordinary  ftatue.  One  of  it's  feet  flood  on  one  Ude 
of  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  and  the  other  on  the  oppcfite 
fide,  fo  that  fhips  under  fail  pafled  between  it's  legs.  It  was 
the  work  of  Chares y  a  difciple  of  Lyfippus,  who  fpent  twelve 
years  in  making  it  5  and,  after  it  had  liood  above  1300  years, 
k  was  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake.  When  the  Saracens- 
made  themfeLves  maflers  of  Rhodes,  the  ftatue  v^as  found  upau 
the  ground  broken  and  demoliilied,  and  was  fold  to  a  Jew, 
v/lio  loaded  nine  hundred  camels  with  the  metal  j  which  there- 
fore, allowing  efght  hundred  weight  to  each  load,  (beiides  the 
diniinution  we  may  fuppole  it  had  fuffered  by  ruli  and  theft 
ia  a  long  courfe  of  time)  amounted  to  720,000  pounds  weight, 
or  three  hundred  and  fixfy  tons  j  a  prodigious  quantity  of 
brafs  to  be  employed  in  forming  one  fngie  llatue ' — Some 
of  the  mcderns  have  doubted  whether  there  ever  was  fuch  a 
i^tue  at  Rhodes  as  the  colofTus  above  defcribed,  and  indeed 
t'le  extravagant  dimenfions  alcribcd  to  it  would  tempt  one  to 
doubt  the  truth  of  the  relation  :  But,  being  mentioned  by  fo 
manv  writers  of  reputation,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  there 
was  at  Rhodes  an  image  of  a  prodigious  fize,  dedicated  to  the 
fin;  though  the  hyperbolical  or  figurative  exprelTions,  ufed 
by  fonie  writers  concerning  it,  may  have  given  occafion  to 
others  t©  magnify  it's  diraenfiocs  coji^derably  beyond  the 
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ing  no  lefs  than  three  thoufand  three  hundred  and 
thirty-three  idols  within  it's  walls. 

I T  may  be  faid  in  general  of  the  cities  of  China, 
that  they  are  built  with  great  uniformity  and  regu- 
larity, efpecially  where  the  ground  will  permit  it; 
moft  of  them  being  either  of  a  perfc£l  or  an  oblong 
fquare,  and  the  ftreets  being  ftraight,  and  interfedl- 
ing  each  other  at  right  angles.  Some  are  of  a  round 
figure,  others  of  an  oval,  but  all  built  with  the 
lame  uniform  fymmetry,  and  furrounded  with 
high  walls  and  turrets.  As  for  the  houfes  and 
other  buildings,  efpecially  the  public  ones,  they 
commonly  wear  the  beft  fide  outwards,  and,  not- 
withftanding  the  oddnefs  of  their  tafte,  appear  beau- 
tiful enough  ;  but  the  furniture  of  the  infide  is  not 
extraordinary,  if  we  except  their  fine  cabinets, 
fcreens,  and  fuch-like  ornaments,  with  their  China 
jars,  and  other  pieces  of  that  manufafture.  The 
cuftom  of  the  country  indeed  renders  fumptuous 
furniture  unneeefTary,  for  it  is  not  ufual  to  admit 
either  ftrangers  or  friends  into  the  inner  part  of 
their  houfes,  but  to  entertain  them  in  a  kind  of 
feparate  apartment,  built  fomething  like  our  fum- 
mer-houfes,  which  are  very  neat  and  convenient, 
and  more  or  lefs  adorned  according  to  the  quality 
of  the  owner,  but  cannot  be  called  ftately  or 
magnificent,  the  roofs  being  only  fupported  by 
wooden  columns,  and  generally  without  a  cieling. 
Their  beds,  which  are  the  fineft  part  of  their  fur- 
niture, have  embroidered  curtains  of  tafFaty  in 
fummer,  or  fome  very  thin  filk,  which  ferve  to 
keep  off  the  flies  and  gnats,  but  admit  a  free  paflage 
for  the  air;  and  in  winter  they  have  them  of  coarfe 
fattin,  with  fome  kind  of  embroidery.  They  have 
no  tapeftry,  but  there  is  one  fort  of  ornament  they 
are  very  fond  of,  viz.  pieces  of  white  filk  hanging 
on  the  walls  or  wainfcot  of  their  apartments,  on 
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which  are  written  in  a  large  charafter  fome  moral 
fentences,  taken  out  of  the  writings  of  their  ce- 
lebrated philofophers.  Thefe  fhort  fentences  are 
in  fuch  efteem  amongfl:  them,  that  they  frequently 
have  them  on  their  fans,  fcreens,  pictures,  cabi- 
nets, and  even  upon  their  vefiels  of  porcelane. 
They  have  no  chimneys  in  their  rooms,  but  make 
ufe  of  ftoves  of  charcoal  to  warm  them  in  cold 
weather, 

Th£  Japanefe  affe<£l:  great  neatnefs  in  their 
buildings.  Their  houfes  are  moftly  of  woody 
though  fome  of  the  better  fort  have  a  ftone  foun- 
dation ;  and  they  are  but  one  ftory  high  (like 
thofe  of  China)  on  account  of  the  frequent  hur- 
ricanes and  earthquakes  to  which  the  country  is 
fubjeft.  Thefe  wooden  buildings  make  their  cities^ 
very  liable  to  fires,  which  often  make  great  devafta- 
tions^mongft  them  ;  but  many  people  have  an  apart- 
ment of  ftone,  feparate  from  their  houfes,  wherein? 
they  fecure  their  moft  valuable  efFecls,  when  they 
are  threatened  by  fuch  difafters.  Their  floors  are 
covered  with  mats,  which  are  always  kept  very 
clean ;  inftead  of  which  the  richer  fort  of  people 
ufe  filk  fluffs,  embroidered  velvet,  and  cloth  of 
gold.  Their  rooms  are  generally  wainfcotted, 
and  either  curioufly  painted  after  their  manner, 
or  hung  with  pidlures  and  painted  paper  neatly 
•put  together.  The  ground  apartments  are  fepa- 
rated  from  each  other  by  partitions  that  are  gilt 
and  painted,  and  can  be  folded  and  removed  like 
fcreens  ;  fo  that  five  or  fix  of  them  may  be  eafily 
thrown  into  one,  as  is  ufual  at  theii*  grand  enter- 
tainments, or  according  as  the  bufineft  and  com- 
pany require.  The  chief  furniture  of  the  houfes 
of  the  nob!!ity  is  likewife  rather  elegant  thanfump- 
tuous,  confifting  of  cabinets,  fcreens,  beds,  &c. 
gf  the  beft  fort,  but  they  do  not  affed  a  (hew  of 
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^late,  jewels,  'and  other  coftly  ornaments.  Por- 
celane  veflfels,  which  the  Japanefe  make  very 
large  and  exquifitely  fine,  are  the  chief  embel- 
llfliments  of  their  rooms,  excepting  curious  fcy- 
mefars,  and  other  kinds  of  armory.  What  appears; 
moftfplendid  are  the  cieh'ngs  of  their  halJs,  ftair- 
cafes,  and  fummer-houfes,  which  are  commonly 
of  fine  cedar,  and  beautifully  gilt  and  painted* 
Before  their  houfes  they  have  ufually  a  fpacious 
court,  with  an  afcent  of  three  or  four  {leps,  and 
a  like  defcent  behind,  which  leads  into  the  gar- 
dens. 

This  account  may  fuffice  for  the  buildings  of 
China  and  Japan  in  general,  but  fome  of  their 
palaces,  temples,  and  other  ftruftures  require  a 
more  particular  defaiption.  The  imperial  palace 
at  Fekin  in  China  is  one  of  the  greateft  curiofi- 
ties  in  the  whole  empire.  It  is  an  oblong  fquare, 
about  two  miles  in  length  and  one  in  breadth, 
furrounded  by  two  ftout  walls,  the  outermoft 
whereof  is  of  a  vaft  height  and  thicknefs,  and  co- 
vered within  and  without  with  a  red  kind  of  ce- 
ment, and  on  the  top  with  ranges  of  brick  of  a 
beautiful  yellow.  Each  end  has  a  magnificent 
gate,  or  more  properly  three  gates,  the  middlemoft 
of  which  is  only  opened  for  the  emperor,  but  the 
other  two  are  open  for  all  comers  and  goers  from 
morning  till  night.  In  the  interval  between  the 
two  walls  are  the  apartments  of  the  nobles  and 
great  officers  of  ftate,  and  of  a  great  number  of 
artificers  conftantly  employed  by  the  emperor;  be- 
fides  the  courts  of  judicature,  and  divers  other 
offices  and  lodgings,  all  of  them  very  large  and 
ftately.  The  innermoft  wall  is  furrounded  by  a  deep 
ditch  lined  with  ftone,  having  draw-bridges  over 
it  at  the,  feveral  gates,  which  are  only  opened  to 
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the  mandarins  or  lords  In  waiting,  and  to  (ach 
as  bring  a  ticket  from  them  fpecifying  their  bufi- 
ricfs.    Within  this  inclofure  ftands  the  imperial 
palace  properly  fo  called,  with  it's  gardens,  baths, 
pleafure-houfes,  and  whatever  is  magnificent  and 
delightful,  particularly  an  artificial  lake  well  ftored 
with  fifli,  where  the  court  fometimes  take  the  di- 
verfion  of  fiftiing  in  their  barges.    There  are  nine 
large  courts  or  fquares  within  this  wall,  all  which 
are  furrounded  with  ftately  buildings,  and  we  pafs 
through  lofty  arches  from  one  court  to  another, 
each  rifing  higher  than  the  former.    In  the  inner 
court  of  all,  which  is  the  nobleft  and  higheft,  are 
the  apartments  of  the  emperor,  and  a  grand  ferag- 
lio  of  fine  women,  one  of  whom  bears  the  title 
of  emprefs,  and  the  reft  are  bis  concubines,  or 
ladies  and  maids  of  honour.    There  is  alfo  a  great 
number  of  women  who  have  the  m.anagement  of 
the  kitchen,  cellar,   &c.  fo  that  it  is  computed 
the  whole  number  of  the  fair  fex  attending  the 
imperial  court  amounts  to  above  five  thoufand^  not 
to  mention  the  eunuchs,  who  are  likewife  very 
numerous.    This  innermoft  quadrangle  is  afcend- 
ed  by  a  flight  of  fix  fteps  on  all  fides,  and  furrounded 
with  a  noble  baluftrade,  adorned  with  lions,  dra- 
gons, and  other  embelliflimcnts.    The  buildings 
of  this  fquare  are  all  ftately  and  beautiful,  but 
that  which  is  the  refidence  of  the  emperor  far  fur- 
paflfes  the  reft  in  fplendor  and  magnificence.  The 
fine  porticoes  fupported  by  marble  pillars,  the 
glazed    tiling,    the  curious  carvings,  gildings, 
and  paintings,  with  which  the  apartments  are 
adorned,  the  richnefs  of  the  furniture,  and  the 
various  pieces  of  architedlure  that  make  up  the 
whole  palace,  all  together  have  a  furprifing  efFe<Sb, 
and  look  every  way  becoming  the  majefty  of  fo 
great  a  monarch,. 
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The  palace  of  the  Japanefe  emperor  at  Jedo 
or  Yedo,  the  capital  of  his  dominions,  is  not  lefs 
magnificent  and  fpacious  than  that  of  the  emperor 
of  China.    It  is  furrounded  by  three  high  walls 
and  as  many  deep  ditches,  with  large  intervals 
between  each  ;  and  the  water  is  conveyed  from 
one  ditch  to  another  by  fubterranean  pipes,  fo  that 
thev  are  always  equally  full.    Thefe  walls  have 
eight  or  nine  ftately  gates  oppofite  to  each  other^ 
a-nd  between  every  two  gates  there  is  firft  a  level 
piece  of  ground,  and  then  an  afcent  by  fteps  into 
certain  out-works,  with  another  area  beyond  them, 
where  a  thoufand  men  may  be  drawn  up  on  any 
emergency ;  fo  that  the  avenues  to  the  imperial 
apartments  are  fufficiently  fecured.    In  the  fpace 
between  the  firft  and  fecond  wall  live  the  petty 
kings,  princes,  the  chief  nobility,  and  governors  of 
the  provinces,  in  ftately  edifices,  according  to  their 
rank  and  office ;  and  the  ornaments  and  furniture 
within  are  anfwerable  to  their  external  appearance, 
?t  being  efteemed  a  mark  of  refpect  to  their  mo- 
narch to  ftrive  to  out-do  one  another  in  the  riches 
and  fplendor  of  their  houfes  and  furniture.  Be- 
tween the  fecond  and  third  wall  live  the  emperor's 
relations  and  principal  counfellors,  each  in  fepa- 
rate  apartm.ents,  or  rather  palaces,  extremely  grand 
and  beauiiful.    In  the  center  of  all,  within  the 
third  inclofure,  are  the  imperial  apartments,  con- 
fifting  of  a  great  number  of  fpacious  halls,  lodg- 
ings, offices,  &c.  for  the  emperor,  his  wives,  and 
attendants  all  of  them  richly  furnifhed.  Thefe 
apartments  are  three  rows  of  buildings,  nine  Ivo- 
ries high,  and  formed  on  the  top  like  pyramids, 
which  are  crowned  with  large  gilded  dolphins. 
The  cielings  of  the  halls  and  cham!  ers  are  plated 
with  gold  and  fi-ver,  curioufly  raifcd  and  worked, 
and  inriched  with  variety  of  precious  ftones.  The 

hangings 
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hangings  are  of  the  richeft  filk,  flowered  with 
filver  and  gold,  pearl,  and  other  embellifliments. 
In  the  hall  of  audience,  where  the  emperor  receives 
homage  or  ambaffadors,  there  is  a  throne  of  mafly 
gold  befet  with  large  gems  of  ineftimable  value^ 
The  roof,  which  is  lofty,  is  alfo  plated  with  gold, 
richly  enamelled  with  curious  figures  and  landfkips, 
and  fupported  by  flately  gilded  columns.  The 
gardens  behind  the  apartments  are  laid  out  in  an 
elegant  tafte,  and  are  moft  agreeably  diverfified  and 
adorned  with  terraffes,  canals,  fifh-ponds,  water- 
works, and  other  ornaments.  Nor  fliould  we  for- 
get to  mention  the  noble  theatre  in  the  area  before 
this  inner  court,  where  plays  are  frequently  adted 
fpr  the  diverfion  of  the  imperial  family. — Upon 
the  whole,  this  amafing  palace,  or  rather  aflemb- 
lage  of  palaces,  which  is  five  or  fix  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, looks  like  a  populous  and  opulent 
city  within  itfelf,  being  inhabited  by  princes  and 
nobles,  and  by  the  eldeft  fons  of  all  the  great 
men  of  the  empire,  who  are  educated  there,  and 
kept  as  pledges  of  their  fathers  fideUty.  All  thefe 
contribute  to  form  a  moft  fplendid  court,  their 
drefe,  equipages,  &c.  being  extremely  beautiful 
and  fumptuous. 

T  o  thefe  we  might  add  feveral  other  ftately 
palaces  both  in  China  and  Japan,  but  of  all  the 
public  buildings  of  thofe  countries  none  are  fo 
magnificent  and  extravagantly  adorned  as  many 
of  their  temples,  which  are  lofty  ftrudures,  filled 
with  an  incredible  number  of  idols,  before  which 
hang  lamps  that  are  continually  burning.  The 
Chmefe  reckon  near  five  hundred  of  thefe  temples 
of  the  f.rft  rank,  befides  a  prodigious  number  of 
others  of  lefier  note,  which  are  to  be  found  in 
every  town  and  village,  and  which  are  fervcd  by 

about 
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about  350,000  bonzes  or  priefts*,  who  offer  rice, 
wine,  and  other  provifions  to  their  deities,  and 
have  generally  large  revenues  for  their  fubfiftence. 
Near  thefe  temples  are  frequently  cloyfters  or  mo- 
xiafteries  of  thofe  who  have  devoted  themfelves  to 
religion,  who  undergo  fuch  voluntary  penances  as 
they  think  will  be  moft  acceptable  to  their  gods, 
living  abrtemious  lives,  and  bearing  their  mortifi- 
cation with  the  utmoft  refclution. 

The  temples  in  Pekin  are  large  ^md  numer- 
ous, covered  with  fhining  tiles,  which  dazzle  the 
eye  of  the  fpedator  *,  and,  befides  thofe  in  the  city, 
there  is  a  multitude  of  other  fine  ones  in  the 
country  round  about  it,  which  aftbrd  a  noble  prof- 
pe£J:.  Amongft  the  reft  there  is  one  of  a  pyra- 
midical  form,  built  upon  the  fummit  of  a  moun- 
tain formed  by  art,  which  is  fo  rough  and  craggy 


*  Thefe  are  the  priefts  of  the  moft  numerous  fe(5>  of  idola- 
ters in  China,  who  worfhip  the  idol  Fo,  whom  they  call  the 
only  god  of  the  worM,  and  who  is  faid  to  have  been  brought 
from  India  about  thirty  years  after  tlie  death  of  our  Saviour. 
They  teach  feveral  moral  precepts,  and  that  there  is  a  future 
ftate  of  rewards  and  punifliments.  Their  fan^lity  is  reckoned 
very  great,  and  their  vckintary  penances  of  fuch  value,  that 
they  are  thought  fufficient  to  atone  for  the  fins  of  the  people. 
—  ^Wiother  confiderable  fe£l  are  the  followers  of  Li  Laokitm^ 
who  lived,  ihey  la)',  above  five  hundred  years  before  Chriji, 
He  taught  that  God  was  corporeal,  and  had  miny  fubordi-  ,  ; 

nate  deities  under  his  government,  —  A  third  left  is  that  of 
the  learned,  or  the  difciples  of  the  celebrated  Confucius^  who 
delivered  excellent .  precepts  of  morality,  and  inltiu61ed  the 
people  in  philofophy.  lie  fpeaks  of  God  as  a  mo(t  pure 
and  perfev5l  principle,  the  fuuntaia  and  efTtnce  of  all  beini^s  j 
and,  though  we  are  told  he  prohibited  idolatry,  he  has  temples 
and  images  ereSled  to  him,  and  is  vvorlhipped  with  the  moll 
profound  adoration. — Thefe  are thethrce  principle  feilsamoiiLj 
the  Chinefe,  who,  befides  their  numerous  iniagc'^,  alfo  worlhip  j 
th?  fun,  moon,  and  other  planets,  ihe  fouls  of  their  anceftois,  i 
an  J  of  tliole  who  have  bttn  theuutiicrg  of  any  notable  invention* 

that 
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that  it  looks  quite  frightful ;  and  near  the  temple 
is  a  lofty  tower,  of  a  circular  form,  ten  ftories 
high,  round  the  uppermoft  whereof  hang  fifty  bells, 
which  are  fo  eafily  moved  by  every  breath  of  wind, 
that  they  keep  a  continual  tinkling,  and  are  heard 
at  a  great  diftance. 

The  temple  of  the  Sun,  which  ftands  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  eaftern  gate  of  Pekin,  is  a 
vaft  pile  of  buildings,  furrounded  with  a  wall  near 
a  mile  in  circumference,  within  which  are  feveral 
large  apartments,  and  in  the  midft  of  them  a  fpa- 
cious  and  lofty  hall,  whofe  roof  is  fuftained  by 
fourfcore  ftately  columns,  adorned  with  gold  and 
azure.  Hither  the  emperor  repairs  at  the  time  of 
the  winter-folftice,  and  oiffers  facrifices  of  oxen, 
(heep,  goats,  &c.  to  the  Sun,  the  whole  ceremony 
being  performed  with  the  greateft  appearance  of 
humility  and  devotion. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  no  difagrceable  digrellion, 
if  we  mention  another  ceremony  performed  by  the 
Chinefe  emperors  at  the  temple  of  the  Earth,  which 
is  fituated  on  the  weft  fide  of  Pekin,  about  the 
fame  diftance  from  the  walls  with  that  of  the  Sun. 
As  foon  as  a  new  emperor  is  crowned,  he  is  con- 
duced to  this  temple,  where  he  puts  on  the  habit 
of  a  ploughman,  and  goes  to  a  fpot  of  arable 
ground  within  the  inclofure  of  the  building,  where 
he  finds  a  plough  gilt  and  varnifhed,  and  two  oxen 
with  gilt  horns  yoked  to  it;  and,  taking  the  plough 
in  his  hand,  he  holds  it  the  length  of  two  or  three 
furrows,  v/ith  the  alGftance,  we  imagine,  of  fome 
perfon  better  ikilled  in  the  bufinefs.  Whilft  he  is 
about  this  ruftic  employment,  his  confort,  ac- 
companied by  her  ladies,  comes  and  prepares  him 
fome  homely  difh,  which  they  bring  to  him  in 
ordinary  veffeis,  and  all  fit  down  and  eat  together. 
This  is  an  ancient  cuflom  among  the  Chine/e  ori- 
ginally 
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ginally  defigned  to  put  their  new  monarch  m  mind, 
that  his  revenue  was  owing  to  the  fweat  and  la- 
bour of  his  fubjeils,  for  which  reafon  he  ought 
to  avoid  all  fuperfluous  expences,  and  cafe  them, 
of  all  needlefs  burdens. 

A  T  Meaco,  formerly  the  capital  of  Japan, 
there  is  the  moft  magnificent  and  fumptuous  tem- 
ple in  the  whole  empire.  It  is  as  long  and  as 
high  as  St.  Paul's  church  in  London,  the  dome  ex- 
cepted, and  is  all  built  of  free-ftone.  It  has  an 
arched  roof,  fupported  by  a  great  number  of  pil- 
lars ;  and  has  a  vaft  many  altars  and  idols  in  it, 
particularly  that  gigantic  one  of  gilt  copper  al- 
ready defcribed.  This  temple  ftands  upon  the  top 
of  a  hill,  and  on  each  fide  of  the  afcent  there  are 
fifty  ftone  pillars,  ten  paces  diftant  from  one  an- 
other;  on  the  tops  of  thefe  are  fo  many  large  lan- 
tlporns  or  lamps,  which  being  lighted  in  the  night- 
time make  a  pretty  appearance. 

The  temples  at  Jedo,  the  prefent  metropolis 
of  Japan,  are  very  numerous  and  fplendid,  parti- 
cularly that  of  Amida,  one  of  their  principal  deities, 
which  is  almoft  covered  with  gold.  The  ftatue 
of  that  deity  is  on  horfeback,  placed  on  a  magni- 
ficent altar,  covered  with  plate  of  the  fame  metal  ; 
and  the  houfings  of  the  horfe  are  richly  embroi- 
dered with  it,  and  enriched  with  pearls,  diamonds, 
and  other  gems  of  immenfe  value.  Nothing  can 
be  more  ugly  and  frightful  than  the  figure  in  whiv  h 
he  is  reprefented  ;  and  indeed  many  other  idols  of 
thefe  Eaftern  nations  are  formed  in  the  moft 
monftrous  fliapes  imaginable. 

Without  the  gates  of  feveral  great  cities  in 
China  there  are  lofty  towers  erected,  which  feem 
chiefly  defigned  for  ornament,  and  for  taking  a 
view  of  the  adjacent  country.  The  moft  remark- 
able of  thefe  towers  is  that  of  Nankin,  called 

Vol.  IV.  H  the 
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the  porcelane  tower,  it  being  covered  from  top  to 
^bottom  with  porcelane  tiles,  beautifully  painted. 
Tt  is  of  an  octangular  figuVe,  contains  nine  floriea, 
and  is  about  two  hundred  feet  high,  being  raifed 
on  a  very  folid  bafe  of  brick-work.  The  wall  at 
the  b-ottom.  is.  at  leail  twelve  feet  thick,  and  the 
building  leflens  all  the  wav  to  the  top,  which  is 
terminated  by  a  fort  of  fpirc  or  pyramid,  having 
a  large  golden  ball  or  pine-apple  on  it's  fummit. 
It  it  furrounded  by  a  baliiftrade  of  rough  marble, 
and  has  an  afcent  of  tv/elve  fteps  to  the  firft 
floor,  from  whence  one  may  afcend  to  the  ninth 
Itory  by  very  narrow  and  incommodious  flairs, 
each  ftep  being  ten  inches  deep.  Between  every 
'ftory  there  is  a  kind  of  penthoufe  or  fhed  on  the 
outfide  of  the  tower,  at  each  corner  whereof  are 
hung  little  bells,  which  being  moved  by  the  wind 
make  a  pleafant  jingling.  Each  ftory  is  formed 
by  large  pieces  of  timber,  and  boards  laid  acrofs 
them  ;  the  cielings  of  the  rooms  are  adorned  with 
paintings,  and  the  light  is  admitted  through  win- 
dows made  of  grates  or  lattices  of  wire.  There  are 
likewife  abundance  of  niches  in  the  wall,  filled 
with  images  of  their  deities  ;  and  the  variety  of 
ornaments  that  embellifli  the  whole,  make  it  per- 
haps the  moft  beautiful  ftructure  in  the  empire. 
It  has  now  ftood  above  three  hundred  years,  and 
yet  appears  very  Uttle  decayed. 

To  thefe  vi?e  may  add  another  kind  of  ftrudlures 
very  common  in  the  great  cities  of  China,  fome 
of  which  appear  noble  and  beautiful,  viz.  their 
triumphal  arches,  erefted  in  memory  of  their  great 
princes,  lav/givers,  philofophers,  and  fuch  other 
perfons  as  have  either  done  fome  fignal  fervices  to 
the  ftate,  or  have  been  diftinguifhed  by  their  fm- 
gular  piety,  learning,  valour,  or  other  accomplifli- 
ments.    Thefe  ftructures  ufually  confift  of  three 

arches 
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m'ches^  built  of  freeftone  or  marble,  of  which  the 
middle  arch  is  the  higheft.  They  are  fupported 
by  pillars,  fometimes  round,  but  oftener  fquare, 
of  one  iiUire  ftone,  placed  on  an  irregular  bafis ; 
aiid  they  are  adorned  with  the  figures  of  mei:» 
beafts,  birds,  and  other  fculptures,  after  the  Chinefc 
manner,  together  with  infcriptions  and  panegy- 
rics on  the  perfons  to  whom  they  were  erected. 
A4any  of  thefe  arches  are  lofty  and  grand,  but 
ibme  are  fo  very  indifferent  that  they  deferve  no 
notice.  They  reckon  in  the  whole  empire  above 
three  thoufand  fix  hundred  il!uftrious  worthies, 
and  about  two  hundred .  women,  who  are  cele- 
brated for  their  chaftity  or  other  virtues,  both 
in  the  Chincfe  books,  and  on  thefe  triumphal 
arches. 

Before  we  leave  this  fubjeil^  we  ought  to 
mention  fome  of  the  bridges  of  China,  v^'hich 
may  be  looked  upon  as  wonderful  pieces  of  art, 
fcarce  to  be  parallelled  by  any  thing  of  the  kind 
in  Europe.  The  moft  furprifing  of  thefe  ftruc- 
tures  is  that  which  has  obtaiiied  the  name  of 
the  flying  bridge,  it  being  built  over  a  river  frorh 
one  mountain  to  another,  and  confiding  only  of 
one  fingle  arch,  five  hundred  cubits  high,  and  four 
hundred  long — There  is  another  remarkable  bridge 
in  the  province  of  Shanfi,  at  the  conflux  of  two 
'Jarge  rivers,  which  is  built  upon  a  hundred  and 
thirty  barges  chained  together,  but  fo  contrived 
as  to  open  and  admit  veffels  to  pafs  through, 
after  paying  the  ufual  toll.  This  fort  of  bridges 
is  common  in  China;  but  they  have  another  fort 
built  upon  pillars  without  any  arches,  and  fome 
of  thefe  of  a  great  length  and  breadth,  particu- 
larly one  in  the  province  of  Fokien,  which  is  three 
hundred  and  fixty  perches  long,  and  one  and  a 
halt  broad.  It  is  all  of  white  ilone,  fupported 
H  2  by 
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by  three  handred  pillars  ;  has  a  parapet  on  each 
fide,  and  is  adorned  with  the  figures  of  Jions  at 
certain  diftances,  and  variety  of  other  fculptures. 
— Some  of  their  arched  bridges  are  likewife  of 
confiderable  length,  breadth,  and  beauty,  efpeci- 
ally  that  of  Fuchew,  the  capital  of  Fokien,  which 
is  above  a  hundred  and  fi  ty  perches  long,  and 
confifts  of  a  hundred  lofty  arches.  The  parapets 
of  this  bridge  are  alfo  adorned  with  the  figures  of 
lions  and  other  animals. 

ARTS,  MANUFACTURES,  &c. 

^T^HE  principal  manufaflure  of  China  is  that 
of  filk,  which  employs  a  vaft  number  of 
people,  and  is  to  that  empire  Vv^hat  the  woollen 
manufafture  is  to  Great  Britain.  The  beft  and 
fineft  filk  is  produced  in  the  province  of  Chekiang, 
and  in  fuch  vaft  quantities,  that  this  fingle  pro- 
vince is  able  to  fupply  all  China,  and  the  greateft 
part  of  Europe.  It  is  chiefly  manufa6lured  how- 
ever in  the  province  of  Nankin,  where  the  beft 
workmen  refide,  though  the  filks  of  Canton  ar*e 
valued  by  foreigners  above  all  others.  The  fort 
of  filk  moft  common  among  the  Chinefe  is  that 
called  touanze,  which  is  iike  our  fattin,  and  is 
plain  or  wrought  with  flowers,  birds,  trees,  and 
houfes.  Thefe  figures  are  not  raifed  upon  the 
ground  by  a  mixture  of  raw  filk,  as  is  pratftifed 
in  Europe,  which  makes  our  work  not  fo  durable; 
but  the  filk  is  twifted,  and  the  flowers  are  diftin- 
guifiied  only  by  the  diff^erent  (hades  and  colours. 
When  they  mix  gold  or  filver  with  if,  it  refembles 
our  brocades  or  flowered  filks,  but  their  gold  and 
filver  thread  is  wrought  in  a  manner  peculiar  to 
themfelves,  the  filk  being  fpun  and  covered  with 
little  fcrolls  of  paper  gilt  or  filvered  over,  and  not 

v/ith 
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with  flatted  wire,  as  is  the  practice  of  our  Euro- 
pean arrifts.  In  fummer  they  wear  a  kind  of  filk 
not  fo  clofe  as  our  talFaty,  nor  with  fo  good  a  glofs, 
but  more  fubftantial  ;  it  is  fometimes  plain,  and 
fometimes  powdered  with  large  flowers,  pierced 
through  and  cut  like  Fnglifh  lace.  Befides  this 
they  have  another  fort  of  tafFaty,  which  is  a  very 
clofe  filk,  and  yet  fo  very  pliant,  that  it  does  not 
w^rinkle  by  preffing  or  tumbling,  and  bears  wafh- 
ing  like  linen,  without  lofnig  much  of  it's  beauty. 
They  make  various  kinds  of  filks,  befides  their 
gold  tifliies ;  and  alfo  velvet,  plufli,  crapes,  drug- 
gets, ferges,  and  tammies  :  But,  though  wool  is 
very  plentiful,  efpecially  in  the  provinces  of  Shcnfl 
and  Shanfi,  which  abound  with  fheep,  yet  they 
make  very  little  cloth  ;  fo  that  our  Englifli  cloth 
is  much  efteemed  amongft  them>  and  fells  dearer 
than  their  richeft  filks.  They  make  blankets  of 
their  own  wool,  and  a  fort  of  ruflet  cloth,  of 
which  their  ftudents  have  gowns  for  the  winter. 

The  Chinefe  1  ike  wife  manufacSlare  a  great  deal 
of  cotton,  and  make  a  kind  of  linen  of  a  plant 
called  CO,  found  only  in  the  province  of  Fokien. 
It  is  a  fort  of  creeping  flirub,  (probably  a  fpecies 
of  cotton)  v/hofe  leaves  are  round,  fmooth,  and 
green  within,  but  whitifli  and  downy  on  the  out- 
fide.  Some  of  the  ftems  grow  as  thick  as  one's, 
finger,  which  are  pliable,  and  downy  like  the 
leaves.  When  it  is  gathered,  bundles  of  it  are 
put  into  water,  as  we  do  hemp  ;  and,  the  outer 
fKin  being  peeled  ofF  and  thrown  away,  they  di- 
vide the  inner,  which  is  much  more  fine  and  de- 
licate, into  very  flender  filaments,  which  are  ma- 
nufactured into  a  fort  of  linen,  remarkrable  for 
it's  lightnefs  and  coolnefs  ;  and  accordingly  people 
of  faftiion  wear  veils  of  it  in  fammer* 

H  3  Japan^ 
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Japan,  as  well  as  China,  abounds  with  the 
fineft  filk,  of  which  the  grcatcft  part  is  manufac- 
tured by  the  natives.  The  Japanefe  temper  their 
ileel  to  fuch  pcrfe£lion,  that  they  are  remarkable 
for  making  the  beft  of  fcymetars,  and  fteel  blades 
of  all  forts,  far  exceeding  thofe  that  are  wrought 
in  China.  They  are  particularly  famous  for  their 
beautiful  cabinets,  and  for  their  fine  varnifh  and 
tacquer,  which  is  fo  valuable,  that  a  quantity  of 
the  befl  fort  made  in  Japan  will  fell  for  twenty 
times  as  much  as  an  equal  quantity  of  that  which 

made  in  Europe.  The  varnifh  (according  to 
ihe  account  given  us  in  the  Philofophical  Tranf- 
aciions)  is  made  of  turpentine  mixed  with  a  cu- 
rious fort  of  oil,  and  boiled  to  a  proper  confiftence. 
Fhe  lacquer  or  lac  is  the  juice  of  a  certain  tree 
cirawn  from  it  by  incifion,  and  catched  in  pots 
fafcened  to  the  tree  for  that  purpofe.  At  it's  firft 
ccming  out  it  is  of  the  colour  and  confiftence  of 
cream,  but,  being  expofed  to  the  air,  the  upper 
part  of  it  fcon  turns  black  ;  and,  to  make  it  all 
black  and  fit  for  ufe,  they  put  a  quantity  of  it  into 
a  bowl,  and  flir  it  about  with  a  piece  of  fmooth 
u  on  for  twenty  or  thirty  hours,  whereby  it  becomes 
black  and  thickens.  With  this  they  mix  a  quan- 
tity of  very  fine  afhes  of  burnt  boughs,  and,  having 
ftirred  it  v/ell  together,  they  lay  it  fmooth  with  a 
brufli  on  the  wood  they  intend  to  lacquer.  Then 
letting  it  dry  in  the  fun,  it  becomes  harder  than 
the  wood  itfelf ;  after  which  it  is  rubbed' with  a 
fmooth  ftone  and  water  till  it  be  as  fmooth  as  glafs, 
iind  then  they  lay  on  the  varnifh.  If  they  would 
have  red  or  any  other  colour  inft^ead  of  black,  they 
mix  the  colour  in  fine  pov;der  with  the  vsrnifh  ; 
and  the  fmoother  it  is  laid  on,  the  more  beautiful 
k  appears.  When  they  paint  or  japan  (as  we  call 
it)  in  gold  or  filver^  &c.  they  draw  with  a  fine 
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pencil,  clipped  in  the  varnifli,  the  flowers,  birds, 
or  other  figures  ;  and,  when  it  begins  to  dry,  they 
lay  on  the  leaf  gold  or  filver,  and  fometimes  pin- 
duft,  which  being  rubbed  when  thoroughly  dry, 
the  figures  remain  as  drawn  with  the  varnifh,  and 
the  reft  Is  a  bright  black  ground. — This  lacquer 
is  very  pernicious  to  the  hands  and  face,  and  fome» 
times  caufes  fwellings  and  lamcnefs,  having  an 
effe6t  upon  the  japaners  in  fome  refpe£ts  like 
that  which  the  compofition  of  white  lead  and 
ether  ingredients  has  upon  our  painters. 

W  E  have  heretofore  defcribed  the  European 
method  of  making  paper  of  linen  rags,  and  taken 
notice  of  the  various  opinions  of  authors  concern- 
ing the  origin  of  that  invention* ;  but,  the  mate- 
rials of  the  Chinefe  paper,  and  the  way  of  pre- 
paring them,  being  different  from  ours  in  Europe^ 
it  is  neceffary  to  give  an  account  of  this  amongft 
other  curious  manufadlures  of  that  country.  The 
Chinefe  paper,  it  muft  be  obferved,  is  of  divers 
kinds  ;  fome  made  of  the  rinds  or  barks  of  trees 
abounding  in  fap,  as  the  mulberry-tree  and  elm^ 
but  chiefly  of  the  bamboo  and  cotton-tree.  In 
reality,  almoft  every  province  has  it's  feveral  pa- 
per ;  that  of  Sechwen  is  made  of  hemp,  that  of 
Chekiang  of  wheat  or  rice  ftraw,  that  of  Kyang* 
nan  of  the  (kin  found  in  the  balls  of  filk-worms, 
that  of  Fokien  of  foft  bamboo,  and  the  bark  of 
the  mulberry-tree  furnifhes  the  paper  ufed  in  the 
northern  provincesf* 

H  4  As 


*  See  Vol.  II.  p.  irj.  Sec. 

f  Not  only  the  bark,  but  the  leaves  of  feveral  trees  and 
.{ilants  have  been  ufed  as  paf>er,  and  ftlll  continue  to  be  fo  in 
Ibme  parts  of  the  world.  In  Ceyion,  for  inftance,  they  write 
on  the  leaves  of  the  talipot  j  and  the  bramin  manufcripts  fent  lo 
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A  s  to  papers  made  of  the  bark  of  trees,  the 
manner  of  their  preparation  may  be  exemplified 
by  that  of  the  bamboo,  a  tree  of  the  cane,  or 
reed  kind,  but  much  larger,  fmoother,  harder, 
and  ftronger  than  any  other  fpecies.  The  fecond 
coat  or  (kin  of  the  bark,  which  is  white  and 
foft,  is  what  is  commonly  ufed  for  paper.  This 
they  beat  in  fair  water  to  a  pulp,  which  they  take 
up  in  very  large  moulds  or  frames,  fo  that  they 
have  Iheets  ten  or  twelve  feet  long,  and  fome- 


Oxford  from  fort  St.  George  are  written  on  leaves  of  the 
ampana  or  palma  Malabarica,  We  are  alfo  toid  by  Her7nan7ius 
of  a  large  Malabar  palm-tree,  with  plicated  leaves  almoft 
round,  and  twenty  feet  broad,  which  the  natives  ufe  to  cover 
their  honfes,  and  bkewife  to  wii'.e  upon,  making  the  charac- 
ters through  the  outer  cuticle.  In  the  Maldive  iflands  they 
write  on  the  leaves  of  a  tree  which  are  above  two  yards  long, 
aiad  a  foot  broad  j  and  in  feveral  parts  of  the  Eaft-Indies  the 
leaves  of  the  mufa  arbor,  or  plantain-tree  dried  in  the  fun, 
icrved  for  the  lame  purpofe,  till  they  became  acquainted  with 
the  ufe  of  European  paper.  In  fine  Mr.  Ray  mentions  divers 
kinds  of  Indian  and  American  trees  that  afford  paper,  parti- 
cularly one  called  xagua,  whofe  leaves  are  fo  large  and  ©f 
fo  clofe  a  texture,  that  they  will  cover  a  man  from  head  to 
f^ot,  and  fhelter  him  from  rain  like  a  cloak.  From  the 
innermoft  fubftance  of  thefe  leaves  a  paper  is  taken,  being  a 
fine  white  membrane,  as  large  as  a  ikin  of  our  parchment 
or  vellum,  and  not  inferior  in  beauty  and  goodnefs  to  the 
beft  of  our  papers.  — As  to  the  bark  or  innerrind  of  trees, 
on  which  the  ancients  wrote,  feveral  fuch  manufcripts  are 
faid  to  be  ftill  extant^  particularly  one  in  the  abbey  of 
St.  Germain's,  which  in  many  places  is  not  legible,  the 
upper  furface  of  the  bark,  on  which  the  letters  were  drawn, 
being  peeled  off,  though  the  under  part  remains  intire.  But, 
after  all  that  Mabillon  and  Montfaucm  have  faid  concerning 
the  bark  manufcripts  of  the  ancients,  the  learned  count 
Maeffi  attacksj  the  whole  fyftem  as  erroneous,  and  maintains 
that  the  diftindion  between  the  paper  made  of  the  papyrus 
in  Egypt,  and  of  the  liber  or  bark  of  trees  in  other  countries?, 
is  without  foundation, 

time« 
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tfmes  more.  They  are  compleated  by  dipping 
them  flieet  by  flieet  in  alum-water,  which  ferves 
inftead  of  the  fize  we  make  ufe  of,  and  not  only 
hinders  the  paper  from  imbibing  the  ink,  buc- 
gives  it  a  luflre  that  makes  it  look  as  if  it  were 
filvered,  or  at  leaft  varnifhed  over.  This  fort  of 
paper  is  white,  fofr,  clofe,  and  without  the  leaft 
roughnefs  ;  though,  being  made  of  the  bark  of  a 
tree,  it  cracks  fooner  than  European  paper.  Add 
to  this,  that  it  is  more  apt  to  take  moillure,  that 
the  duft  flicks  to  it,  and  that  it  is  more  liable  to 
worms  ;  to  prevent  which  laft  inconveniency,  the 
Chinefe  often  beat  their  books,  and  expofe  them 
to  the  fun.  It's  thinnefs  likewife  makes  k  not  fo^ 
durable,  fa  that  they  are  under  a  frequent  necefli- 
ty  of  renewing  their  books  by  frefli  imp?elBons. 

The  paper  of  the  bamboo,  however,  is  not 
the  beft  that  is  made  in  China,  that  of  the  cotton- 
fiirub  being  the  whiteft  and  fineft,  and  leaft  fub- 
jecl  to  the  inconvemencies  above-mentioned* 
But  the  paper  moft  commonly  ufed  in  Chiiia  \^ 
made  of  the  tree  called  chuku  or  kuchu,  wbich- 
i)«  i/^.y^  compares  firft  to  a  mulberry-tree,,  then, 
to  a  fig-tree^  then  to  a  fycamore,  &c.  fo  thiit 
from  his  defcfiption.  we  know  as  little  of  it  as  if 
he  had  faid  nothing  about  i^.  The  greenifh  out- 
fide  of  thi^  tree  being  fii-ll  fcraped  away,  the  innes 
rind  is  taken  off  in  long  thin  flips,  which  are 
blanched  in  water  expofed  to  the  fun,  and  theu. 
prepared  and  made  into  paper  iii  the  famx  manner 
as  the  bamboo. 

Here  it  is  to  be  obferved,.  that  the  bamboo 
and  the  cotton-fhrub  liave  this  peculiarityy  th^u 
not  only  their  inner  bark,  but  their  whole  fubr 
ftance  may  be  employed,  being  prepared  in  the 
following  manner  :  Out  of  a  v;ood  of  the  largeft 
bamboos  they  fele6t  fhoots  of  a  year's  grov  th^. 
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which  are  as  thick  as  the  calf  of  a  man^s  Ico;"* 
and   thefc,  being  dripped  of  their  outfide  rind, 
^re  fplit  into  ftraight  pieces  fix  or  feven  feet  long, 
Tind  ileeped  in  a  pond  of  muddy  water,  till  they 
grow  foft  and  rot  by  the  maceration.    They  are 
then  taken  out,  wafhed  in  clean  water,  fpread  in 
a  large  dry  ditch,  and  there  covered  with  lim<^ 
for  a  few  days.    After  this  they  are  waftied  a 
fecond  titne,  then  feparated  in  filaments,  which 
are  expofed  to  the  fun  to  dry  and  whiten,  then 
thrown  into  large  coppers,  where  they  are  tho- 
roughly boiled,  and  afterwards  reduced  to  a  thin 
pafte  or  pulp  by  the  ftrokes  of  weighty  hammers. 
With  this  pulp  they  mix  an  unftuous  fort  of 
juice,  extracted  from  the  (hoots  of  a  plant  called 
.Scoteng,  care  being  taken  not  to  put  in  too  much 
cr  too  Httle,  on  which  the  goodnefs  of  the  paper 
irery  much  depends.    Having  beaten  this  mixture 
well  together,  till  it  rcfembles  a  thick  clammy 
water,  they  pour  it  into  a  large  refervoir,  with 
tow  walls  round  it,  and  fo  cemented  on  the  fides 
and  at  bottom,  as  not  to  be  penetrated  by  the 
liquor.    This  being  done,  the  workmen  ftanding 
at  the  fides  of  the  refervoir  dip  in  their  moulds, 
and  take  up  the  furface  of  the  liquor,  which  in- 
flantly  becomes  paper,  the  mucilaginous  juice  of 
the  koting  binding  the  parts,  and  rendering  it 
compa£l,  foft,  and  glofiy.    To  make  (heets  of  an 
extraordinary  fize,  they  have  large  moulds  fuf- 
tained  by  firings,  and  lowered  and  raifed  by  pul- 
lies,  fome  of  the  workmen  being  employed  to  let 
down  and  pull  up  the  frame,  and  others  to  take 
off  the  fheets,  each  doing  his  office  with  great 
regularity  and  expedition.  —  In  order  to  harden 
the  ftieets,  and  make  them  bear  ink,  they  undergo 
the  following  operation  called  faning,  from  the 
Chiiv^fe  word  fan,  which  fignifies  alum.  Six 
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ounces  of  fifti-g!ue  being  ci»t  fmall  and  fteeped  in 
water,  it  is  afterwards  boiled  and  flirred  all  the 
time  to  prevent  lumps  ;  and,  the  whole  being  re- 
duced to  a  thin  liquid  fubflance,  they  melt  and 
incorporate  with  it  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of 
calcined  alum.  Then  this  mixture  is  put,  into  a 
wide  bafon,  and,  each  fheet  being  drawn  nimbly- 
through  it  by  means  of  a  flick  they  ufe  for  that 
purpofe,  the  paper  is  hung  up  to  dry  ;  for  which 
end  they  have  a  hollow  wall,  whofe  fides  are  well 
whitened,  through  which  it  receives  the  heat  of 
a  neighbouring  furnace  ;  and  by  the  help  of  this 
fort  of  ftove  the  flieets  are  dried  in  a  very  little 
time. 

This  account  of  the  Chinefe  paper  leads  us 
to  defcribe  their  ink,  which  is  an  admirable  com- 
pofition,  in  vain  attempted  to  be  imitated  in  Eu- 
rope. The  Chinefe  or  Indian  ink  (as  we  com- 
monly call  it)  is  not  fluid  as  ours  is,  but  folid, 
like  our  mineral  colours,  though  much  lighter. 
It  is  made  of  lamp-black  of  fcveral  kinds,  but 
the  beft  is  that  obtained  by  burning  hog's-greafe ; 
and  with  the  black  they  mix  a  fort  of  oil  to  make 
it  the  fmoother,  adding  fome  odorous  ingredients 
to  take  away  the  ranknefs  of  the  fmell.  When 
it  it  mixed  into  a  parte  of  a  proper  confiftence, 
they  form  it  in  moulds  into  little  oblong  flicks  or 
cakes,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  and  adorn- 
ed with  the  figures  of  dragons,  birds,  flowers,  &c. 
v/hich  are  curioufly'cut  in  the  wooden  moulds. 
To  ufe  this  ink  they  have  a  piece  of  polifhed  mar- 
ble, made  hollow  fo  as  to  contain  a  little  water, 
in  which  the  flick  of  ink  is  rubbed  till  the  water 
l)ecomes  of  afufficient  blacknefs.  Thus  they  pre- 
fently  have  a  fine  ink,  exceeding  black,  and  of 
fuch  a  nature  that  it  never  runs  Or  fpreads  farther 
than  the  pencil,  fo  th^t  the  letters  are  always 
H  6  fmcLih 
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fmooth  and  evenly  terminated.  It  is  of  great  ufe 
in  defigning,  becaufe  the  colour  may  be  weakened 
or  heightened  at  pleafure. 

The  Chinefe  have  a  pretty  method  of  filvering 
paper  (if  we  may  call  it  fo)  at  a  fmall  expence, 
and  without  ufing  any  filver.  In  order  to  this, 
they  take  two  fcruples  of  a  fize  or  glue  made  of 
leather,  one  of  alum,  and  half  a  pint  of  clean 
water.  Thefe  they  fimmer  over  a  gentle  fire  till 
the  water  is  confumed,  that  is,  till  no  more  fteam 
arifes  y  and  with  a  pencil  they  fpread  two  or  three 
layers  of  this  glue  over  the  ftieets  of  paper  laid 
fmooth  upon  a  table.  Then  through  a  fine  fieve 
they  fift  over  the  paper  a  powder  made  of  talc  and 
alum,  which  having  been  boiled  in  water  is  dried 
in  the  fun  and  pounded;  and,  this  being  fpread 
uniformly  on  the  (heets,  they  hang  them  in  the 
ftiade  to  dry;  after  which  they  are  laid  again  on 
the  table,  and  rubbed  gently  with:  clean  cotton,  to 
take  off  the  fuperfluous  powder,  which  ferves  a 
fecond  time  for  the  fame  purpofe. 

There  remains  ftill  to  be  defcribed  that  noble 
manufadlure  of  porcelane  or  China  ware,  whiclv 
was  a  long  time  a  myftery  in  Europe*,  in  fpite  of 

*  We  were  formerly  fo  little  acquainted  with  the  compofi- 
tlon  of  porcelane,  that  fome  of  the  moft  learned  men  m  Eu- 
rope, n^mdy  Scaliger  ri]6  Cardan,  were  lb egregioufl)  miflaken', 
as  to  think  it  was  made  of  eggs  and  fea-fheils  beaten  together, 
and  buried  under  ground  for  eighty  or  a  hundred  yeais  j  bu-t 
tlie  account  we  are  going  to  give  will  put  that  matter  out  of 
ail  quelHon.  As  to  the  inventor  of  porcelane,  the  Ghinefe 
anna!s  are  intirely  fiient  on  thathead  ;  nor  do  we  kuowmuch- 
more  of  the  tinae  of  it's  invention,  only  that  it  appears  from 
file  faid  annals  to  have  been  before  the  beginning  of  the 
fifth  century.  But  this  fort  of  ware  is  of  greater  antiquity 
according  to  Cardan  and  Scaliger,  who  both  agree  that  the 
va^amutrina  of  the  Romans,  which  were  firft  feen  at  Rome 
in  Pompey's  triumph,  and  afterwards  became  lo  highly  vas- 
iued,  weie  the  fame  with  the  porcelane  of  our  times. 
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all  the  endeavours  of  the  Jefuit  miffionarles  to  pe- 
netrate into  the  fecret.    The  veil  however  was  at 
length  removed  by  father  d' Enirecolles^  who,  in  a 
letter  from  China  to  father  Orry  in  the  year  17 12^ 
(which  was  publiflied  in  French)  defcribes  the 
whole  procefs  in  all  it's  circumfiances  >  an  extract 
whereof  cannot  fail   of  being  agreeable  to  the 
curious  reader.    We  have  already  obferved*,  that 
two  kinds  of  earth  are  ufed  in  the  compofition  of 
porcelane,  the  one  called  kaulin,  full  of  glitter-r 
ing  particles,  and  the  other  petunfe,  which  is  of 
a  plain  white,  dug  out  of  the  mines  in  the  (hape 
of  bricks,   and  much    harder  than    the  former, 
I'his  laft  fort  of  earth  is  firft  broken  and  pounded 
into  a  coarfe  powder  with  iron  hammers,  wrought 
either  by  the  hand  or  by  mills  ;  and  when  by  re* 
peating  the  operation,  the  powder  is  rendered  al- 
moil:  impalpable,  they  throw  it  into  a  largs  urn 
full  of  water,  ftirring  it  brifldy  about  with  an  iron 
inftrument.    Then  letting  the  water  reft  a  while^ 
they  fkim  from  the  top  a  white  fubftance  formed 
there,  of  the  thicknefs  of  four  or  five  fingers, 
puttiiig  this  fcum  or  cream  into  another  veffel  of 
water.    They  then  ft  iT  the  water  of  the  firft  veflel 
a  fecond  time,  and  when  it  has  fettled  they  (kim 
it  again  ^  and  fo  alternateivy  till  nothing  remains 
at  the  bottom  but  the  gravel  of  the  petunfes', 
which  are  committed  to  the   mill  for  another 
grinding.    As  to  the  fecond  urn,  wherein  the 
(kimmings  of  the  firft  were  put,  whea  the  water 
is  well  fettled  and  become  quite  clear,  they  pour 
it  off,  and  fill  a  kind  of  moulds  wi-th  the  fedir 
ment  collefted  at  the  bottom,  which,  when  almoft 
dry,  they  take  out  an  J  cut  into  fqaure  pieces.  The 
preparation  of  the  kaulin  is  the  fame,  only  this  being 
fofter  will  diffolve  in  the  water  without  pounding. 


*  bee  p.  X04..  of  this  voii«me. 
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A  THXRD  ingredient  in  the  compofition  of 
porcelane  is  an  oil  or  varnifh  drawn  from  the 
hard  petunfes,  which  for  this  purpofe  undergo  the 
fame  preparation  as  for  makir.g  thefquares,  except 
that  the  fediment  of  the  fecond  veflbl  is  not  put 
into  moulds,  but  the  fineft  part  of  it  ufed  to  com- 
pofe  the  oil  (as  they  call  it)  which  is  a  whitifli 
liquid  matter.  With  this  matter  they  mix  a  pow- 
der made  of  a  calcined  mineral  ftone  called  fhekau, 
refembling  our  alum,  which  gives  the  oil  a  good 
confiftence,  but  not  fo  as  to  deitroy  it's  fluidity. 

The  oil  of  lime  makes  a  fourth  ingredient, 
the  preparation  whereof  is  more  tedious  than  the 
former.  They  firft  fprinkle  water  on  quick  lime, 
and  thereby  reduce  it  to  a  powder,  on  which  they 
lay  a  bed  of  dry  fern,  and  on  the  fern  another  of 
flacked  lime,  and  thus  alternately  till  they  have  a 
pile  of  a  moderate  height  ;  which  done,  they  fet 
fire  to  the  fern,  and,  the  whole  being  confumed, 
they  fprinkle  the  afhes  on  nev/  beds  of  fern,  fetting 
them  on  fire  as  before.  This  they  repeat  five  or 
fix  times  fucceffively,  or  even  more  ;  the  oil  being 
the  better,  the  oftener  the  a(hes  are  burnt.  A 
quantity  of  thefe  afhcs  are  now  put  into  a  veflel 
of  water,  and  to  every  hundred  weight  of  afhes 
is  added  a  pound  of  fliekau,  which  dilFolves  in  the 
water.  This  mixture  is  well  ftirred  together,  then 
ftands  to  fettle,  and,  after  a  farther  preparation  in 
another  veflel,  the  fediment  at  the  bottom,  which 
is  to  be  kept  liquid,  is  what  they  call  the  oil  of 
lime,  eftecming  it  the  foul  of  the  former  oil,  and 
that  which  gives  the  porcelane  ail  it's  luftre. — Ten 
meafures  of  the  petunfe  oil  are  ufually  mixed  with 
one  of  lime  ;  and,  to  have  the  mixture  jufl:,  the 
two  oils  fhould  be  of  an  equal  thicknefs. 

I  T  is  almoft  inconceivable  what  a  number  of 
perfons  are  employed  in  this  manufacture,  there 

being 
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being  fcarce  a  piece  of  porcelane  that  does  not 
pafs  through  more  than  fixty  hands  before  it  is 
brought  to  perfection.  The  places  they  work  in 
are  vaft  inclofed  yards,  built  round  with  (beds  and 
other  conveniencies,  as  well  as  lodgings  for  the 
workmen.  In  mixing  the  two  earths  regard  is 
had  to  the  finenefs  of  the  ware  intended  to  be 
made,  equal  quantities  of  petunfe  and  kaulin  being 
ufed  for  the  fineft  porcelanes,  and  one  part  of 
kaulin  to  three  of  petunfe  for  the  coarfeft.  The 
hardeft;part  of  the  work  is  the  kneading  and 
incorporating  the  two  earths  together,  which 
is  done  in  large  bafons  or  pits  well  paved  and  ce- 
mented, wherein  the  workmen  trample  it  conti- 
nually with  their  feet,  relieving  one  another,  till 
the  mafs  be  well  mixed,  grows  hard,  and  is  fit  for 
the  potter.'  After  the  earth  is  taken  out  of  the 
pits,  it  is  kneaded  by  piece-meal  with  the  hands", 
on  large  flates;  and  on  this  operation  the  good- 
nefs  of  the  work  very  much  depends,  the  leaft 
heterogeneous  body,  remaining  in  the  mafs,  or  the 
leaft  vacuity,  being  enough  to  fpoil  the  whole. 
The  fmalleft  grain  of  fand,  nay  fometimes  a  An- 
gle hair,  will  make  the  porcelane  crack,  warp,  6r 
fplinter. 

Smooth  pieces  of  porcelane,  fuch  as  cups, 
faucers,  difhes,  &c.  are  fafhioned  with  the  wheel, 
like  our  earthen  ware  ;  but  thofe  which  are  ador- 
ned with  figures  of  animals,  &c.  in  relievo  are 
formed  in  moulds,  and  finifhed  with  the  chifiel. 
Indeed  all  the  porcelanes  made  in  moulds  arfe 
finiihed  by  the  hand,  with  fcveral  inftruments 
proper  to  dig,  fmooth,  polifli,  and  touch  up 
the  ftrokes  that  efcape  the  mould  ;  fo  that  it  is 
rather  a  work  of  fculpture  than  of  pottery.  On 
fome  veflels  they  add  relievos  ready  made,  as 
dragons,  ^fiov.'ers,  &c.  and  others  have  ornaments 
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engraven  with  a  kind  of  puncheons.  The  mouldb- 
are  made  of  a  yellow  earth,  well  kneaded  and' 
beaten,  and  are  fold  very  dear,  but  they  laft  a  long^ 
time. 

Jt  is  to  be  obferved,  that  large  veflels  of  por? 
celane  are  made  at  twice,  one  half  of  the  piece 
being  raifed  on  the  wheel  by  three  or  four  work- 
men, who  hold  it  till  it  has  acquired  it's  figure^, 
and,  the  other  half  being  formed  in  the  fame  man* 
ner,  they  join  them  together  with  porcelane  earth 
diffolved  in  water,  polifhing  the  jundlure  with  a 
kind  of  iron  fpatula.  By  the  fame  means  they 
join  together  feveral  pieces  of  porcelane  formed  in 
moulds  or  by  the  hand  ;  and  alfo  add  handles,  &c. 
to  cups  or  other  veflels  faftioned  by  the  wheel. 

The  many  hands  which  a  commcn  tea-cup 
pafles  through  before  it  be  fit  for  the  painter  may 
give  us  an  idea  of  the  num^ber  employed  in  other 
branches  of  this  curious  manufadure.  The  cup 
is  begun  by  the  potter,  who  has  the  manag'ment 
of  the  wheel,  from  whence  it  acquires  it's  form, 
height,  and  diameter ;  but  it  comes  out  of  his 
hands  very  imperfeft.  efpecially  towards  the  foot, 
which  is  only  an  unit'brmed  lump  of  earth,  to 
be  cut  with  the  chiffel'  when  the  cup  is  dry. 
From  the  wheel  the  cup  is  received  by  a  fecond. 
workman,  who  forms  it's  bafe ;  and  a  third  takes 
^  .immediately  from  him,  and  applies  it  to  a  mould 
on  a  kind  of  lathe,  to  give  it  it's  true  fhape.  A 
fourth  v/orkman  pclifhes  the  cup  with  a  chifTel, 
efpecially  about  the  edge,  and  brings  it  to  fuch  a 
thinnefs  as  is  necefl^^ry  to  make  it  tranfparent ;  in 
doing  which  he  moiftens  it  from  time  to  time,  to 
prevent  it's  breaking.  After  this  another  turns  it 
gently  on  a  mould  to  fmooth  it's  infiJe,  taking 
great  care  that  it  be  done  equally,  left  it  fliouid 
warp^  or  any  cavity  be  formed.    Some  vvorkmea 
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aJd  relievos,  others  adorn  the  vefTels  with  the 
graver  or  puncheon,  others  add  handles,  &c.  each 
keeping  to  his  particular  employment.  Even  the 
rounding  and  hollowing  the  foot  of  a  cup  on  the 
infide  with  achiffel  is  the  bufinefs  of  an  artift  who 
meddles  with  no  other  part.  And  this  multiplicity 
of  hands  is  fo  far  from  retarding  the  work,  that  it  is 
found  by  experience  to  be  carried  on  the  fafter  for  it,, 
as  well  as  to  be  better  performed  ;  each  workman,, 
by  a  continual  attention  to  the  fame  thing,  being 
more  perfeft  and  ready  at  it,  than  if  he  were  fre- 
quently fliifting  from  one  operation  to  another. 

The  painting  is  none  of  the  leaft  beauties  of  the 
porcelane,  but  it  would  be  a  confiderable  additioa 
to  it  if  the  defigns  were  more  juft  and  regular. 
Their  flowers  and  landfkips  indeed  are  fometimes 
tolerable,  and  their  borders  prettily  variegated  ^ 
but  their  human  figures  are  monftrous,  and  look; 
as  if  they  were  fond  of  deviating  from  nature. 
This  bufmefs  is  divided  among  a  great  many  work- 
men in  the  fame  laboratory  :  One  is  employed'  in 
forming  the  coloured  circle  about  the  edges  of  the 
porcelane  ;  a  fecond  traces  out  flowers,  which  ano- 
ther paints ;  this  is  for  landfkips  only,  that  for 
birds  and  other  animals,  and  a  third  for  humaa 
figures.  As  to  the  colours  of  porcelane,  they  are 
various,  both  with  refpeil  to  the  ground,  and  the 
paintings.  Some  are  fimple,  as  all  blues,  which 
are  thofe  ufually  feen  in  Europe  ;  others  are  made 
up  of  feveral  teints,  and  others  are  heightened 
with  gold. 

T  H  E  blue  is  made  of  lapis  lazuli  calcined,  and 
reduced  to  an  impalpable  powder  by  beating  it  in 
porcelane  mortars  not  varnifhed,  with  peftles  of 
the  fame  matter.  For  red  they  put  copperas  in  4 
tovered  crucible,  in  the  lid  whereof  there  is  a  lit- 
tle hole,  which  they  heat  with  a  reverbcratory  fire 
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till  the  black  frtioke  ceafes  to  afcendj  and  a  fine 
red  One  fucceeds  it.    By  this  procefs  a  pound  of 
copperas  yields  four  ounces  of  red  liquor,  which 
is  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  crucible,  though  the 
firieft  part  is  that  which  adheres  to  the  lid  and  fides. 
The  powder  of  a  white  tranfparent  flint,  calcined 
like  the  lapis  lazuli,  is  alfo  an  ingredient  in  feve- 
ral  of  their  colours.    The  green,  for  inftance,  is 
made  with  three  ounces  of  the  fcoria  of  beaten 
copper,  half  an  ounce  of  powder  of  flint,  and  an 
ounce  of  cerufe.    For  violet,  they  add  white  to 
the  green  already  prepared  ;  and  for  yellow  they 
tife  ieven  drachms  of  white,  and  three  of  the  cop- 
p'eras  red.    Moft  of  thefe  colours  are  mixed  with 
guiTi- water  for  application;  a  little  fait  petre,  fome- 
times  cerufe  or  copperas^  but  more  ufually  the  lat- 
ter, being  firft  dilTolved  in  the  water.    When  the 
VefTels  are  to  be  quite  red,  the  colour  is  ufually 
Applied  with  the  common  varnifh  of  the  petunfe  ; 
but  there  is  another  fort  of  red,  called  blown  red, 
becaufe  applied  by  blowing  through  a  pipe,  one 
end  whereof  is  covered  with  a  fine  gauze,  on  which 
the  colour  is  fpread,  and  by  blowing  at  the  other 
end  the  porcelane  is  fprinkled  all  over  with  little 
ftains,  w^hich  are  exceeding  beautiful.    This  fort 
of  ware  is  very  fcarce,  and  of  great  value. — The 
black  {Dorcelane  has  likewife  it's  beauty,  whofe 
colour  has  a  leadifh  caft,  and  is  ufually  heightened 
with  gold.    Three  parts  of  lapis  lazuji,  with  feven 
of  .the  common  oil  of  Hone,  make  this  colour, 
which  is  not  applied  till  the  porcelane  be  dry. 
Gold  is  prepared  for  application  by  breaking  it  and 
fteeping  it  in  water  tilTa  thin  gilded  cloud  rifes  on 
the  furface  :  It  is  ufcd  with  gum-water,  and  to 
give  it  a  body  they  add  three  parts  of  cerufe  to 
thirty  of  g^old. 

There 
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There  are  feveral  other  kinds  of  porcelarte^ 
but  fuch  as  are  rather  for  ornament  and  curiofity 
than  for  ufe.  One  of  the  prettieft  is  the  magic 
porcelane,  fo  called  becaufe  the  paintings  of  the 
cups  do  not  appear,  unlefs  they  are  filled  with 
liquor.  The  fecret  of  making  thefe  magic  porce- 
lanes  is  faid  to  be  almoft  loft  among  the  Chinefe, 
but  our  author  informs  us  they  muft  be  very  thin ; 
and  the  colours,  which  in  other  cups  are  applied 
on  the  outfide,  are  in  thefe  applied  on  the  infide. 
When  the  colours  are  dry,  they  are  covered  ovei? 
with  a  fize  made  of  the  porcelane  earth,  and  thu^ 
they  are  inclofed  between  two  earthen  laminae. 
After  the  fize  is  dry,  they  pour  oil  into  the  cup  ; 
and,  when  it  is  faturated  therewith,  they  return  it 
to  the  wheel  to  be  made  as  thin  and  tranfparent  a3 
poffible.  The  colours  here  ufed  are  always  the  fi- 
neft,  and  the  figures  painted  are  fifties,  which  ari^ 
the  moft  fuitable,  as  they  feem  to  fwim  in  the  ll- 
quor. 

The  painting  of  the  feveral  kinds  of  porcelan^ 
being  finiflied,  and  the  colours  dry,  tlie  next  ftef> 
is  to  polifh  them,  to  prepare  them  to  receive  the 
oil  or  varnifti,  whofe  compofition  has  been  already 
fnentioned.  This  is  done  with  a  pencil  of  very 
fine  feathers  dipped  in  water,  and  brufhtd  flightly 
over  the  porcelane,  which  takes  off  the  leaft 
roughnefs  or  inequalitits.  It  is  then  fit  to  be 
varnifhed,  in  which  operation  a  great  deal  of  care 
and  (kill  are  requifite,  both  that  the  varnilh  be  laid 
on  equally,  and  not  in  too  large  quantities^  ;  for 
it  is  applied  thicker  or  thinner,  and  feldom  or 
oftener  repeated,  according  to  the  finenefs  of  the 
porcelane. 

We  now  come  to  the  laft  preparation  of  this 
brittle  ware,  viz.  the  baking  of  it,  for  which  pur- 
pofe  the  Chinefe  have  two  kinds  of  oven  ;  large 
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ones  for  fuch  works  as  are  only  to  be  once  baked, 
which  is  the  common  way  j  and  fmall  ones  for 
thole  ,  that  require  a  double  baking.  The  large 
ovens  are  tivo  fathoms  deep,  and  almoft  four  wide, 
and  the  fides  and  roof  are  fo  thick,  that  one  may 
lay  one's  hand  on  them  when  the  fire  is  at  it's 
height,  without  danger  of  burning.  They  are 
built  in  form  of  a  tunnel,  having  a  large  aperture 
at  top  to  give  vent  to  the  fmoke  and  flame,  befides 
four  or  five  fmall  ones  round  them,  which  are  open- 
ed or  fhut  to  diminiili  or  augment  the  heat,  like 
the  holes  called  regifters  in  the  furnaces  of  chyniifts. 
Each  oven  is  placed  at  the  end  of  a  long  narrovv 
paffage,  which  ferves  inftead  of  bellows,  the  wind 
being  thus  driven  diredly  to  the  mouth  of  the  fur- 
nace. 

Every  piece  of  porcelane  of  confiderable  value 
is  difpofed  in  the  oven  in  a  feparate  cafe  or  coffin  ; 
but  as  to  tea-cups,  and  fuch  fmall  velfels,  the 
fame  cafe  ferves  for  feveral.  Thefe  cafes  are  made; 
of  the  fame  earth  with  the  oven,  and  ufually  of  a 
cylindrical  form,  that  the  fire  may  communicate 
Jifelf  the  more  equably  to  the  porcelane  inclofed. 
The  bottom  of  each  cafe  is  fprinkled  over  witH 
very  fine  fand  covered  with  duft  of  kaulin,  that 
the  fand  may  not  ftick  to  the  work ;  and  care  is 
taken  that  the  porcelane  do  not  touch  the  fides  of 
the  cafes.  In  the  larger  cafes,  which  contain  the 
fmall  pieces,  they  leave  the  middle  vacant,  becaufe 
the  veflels  placed  there  would  want  the  neceflary 
heat ;  and  each  of  thefe  little  pieces  is  raifed  on 
a  fmall  mafs  of  earth  covered  with  powder  of  kau- 
lin. The  porcelane  is  put  into  cafes  left  the  too 
violent  effeds  of  a  naked  fire  ftiould  diminifli  it's 
luftre  ;  for  it  is  owing  to  thefe  thick  coverings  that 
the  beautiful  complexion  of  the  ware  is  not  tar- 
iiijjied  by  the  exceflive  beat. 
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As  fafl:  as  the  cafes  are  filled,  a  workman  ranges 
them  in  the  furnace,  forming  them  into  piles  or 
columns,  whereof  thofe  in  the  middle  are  at  leaft 
feven  feet  high.  The  cafes  of  the  finefl:  porcelane 
are  placed  in  the  center,  and  the  coarfell  at  the 
bottom  ;  and  in  this  manner  the  whole  cavity  of 
the  oven  is  filled  with  piles,  except  that  part  di- 
re£lly  under  the  large  aperture.  Thefe  piles  are 
placed  near  one  another,  and  are  fo  bound  together 
at  top,  at  bottom,  and  in  the  middle,  as  that  the 
flame  may  have  a  free  paflage  among  them,  and 
infinuate  itfelf  equally  on  all  lides  ;  in  which  lies 
a  great  part  of  the  workman's  art,  and  on  which 
the  goodnefs  of  the  porcelane  much  depends. 
Another  thing  they  obferve  is,  never  to  fill  an  oven 
with  all  nev/  cafes,  but  half  new,  half  old  ;  the 
old  ones  being  fet  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the 
pile,  and  the  new  ones  in  the  middle.  Thefe  cafes 
are  yellow  before  they  are  burnt,  but  afterwards 
of  a  dark  red. 

When  the  oven  is  full,  the  door  or  mouth  is 
walled  up,  only  a  little  hole  being  left  to  throw 
i  n  fmall  pieces  of  wood  to  feed  the  fire.  It  is  then 
heated  gradually  for  four  and  twenty  hours;  after 
which  two  men,  who  relieve  one  another,  throw 
in  fuel  without  intermiffion  :  And,  what  feems  very 
ftrange  to  our  author,  the  workmen  thus  employ- 
ed about  the  furnaces  drink  hot  tea  with  fait  dif- 
folved  in  it  to  quench  their  thirft.  To  know  when 
the  porcelane  is  fulEciently  baked,  they  open  one 
of  the  little  holes  above-mentioned,  and  with  a 
pair  of  tongs  take  off  the  covering  from  the  top 
of  one  of  the  piles  >  and  if  thefe  appear  to  be  equal- 
ly heated,  and  the  colours  of  the  porcelane  unco- 
vered have  a  noble  luitre,  they  difcontinue  the  fire, 
and  clofe  up  the  aperture  left  at  the  mouth  of  the 
turnace.  After  the  fireis  excinguiflied,  if  the  bakinor 
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confift  of  cups  and  fuch-like  fmall  veflels,  they  let 
them  remain  in  the  oven  about  twelve  or  fifteen 
hours  ;  but,  if  the  porcelane  be  large,  they  defer 
opening  it  for  two  or  three  days  :  Ih  which  parti- 
cular the  modern  praflice  differs  from  the  ancient, 
wherein  all  kinds  of  veflels  remained  in  the  oven 
confiderably  longer. 

There  is  another  fort  of  porcelane  which  is 
twice  painted  and  twice  baked,  for  which  they 
have  little  ovens  on  purpofe.  Some  of  thefe  are 
made  of  iron,  and  are  very  fmall ;  others  of  a  kiiid 
kof  bricks,  of  the  fame  earth  with  the  porcelane 
cafc-\  The  largeft  cf  them,  however,  does  not 
exceed  five  feet  in  height,  and  three  in  diameter, 
being  built  in  the  form  of  bee-hives.  Round  the 
Oven,  at  about  half  a  foot  diftance,  is  raifed  a  fliell 
of  common  biicks,  joined  to  the  oven  itfelf  by  a 
kind  of  arch  which  ferves  to  ftrengthen  it  ;  and 
four  or  five  of  thefe  are  ufually  built  at  equal  di- 
ftances  from  each  other.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
ihell  are  holes  to  give  air  to  the  fire,  and  at  the 
top  there  is  an  aperture,  which  is  covered  when 
the  porcelane  is  put  into  the  oven.  The  ware 
here  is  not  inclofed  in  coffins,  as  in  the  larger 
furnaces,  the  oven  ferving  for  that  purpofe,  and 
being  fo  cxacStly  clofed  that  the  veflels  receive  no 
impreflion  of  the  fire  but  what  proceeds  from  the 
charcoal  difpofed  iii  the  hearth,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  oven,  and  in  the  interval  between  the  oven  and 
external  fliell. 

To  prepare  the  porcelane  for  this  fecond  bak- 
ing, it  is  varnifhed  in  the  common  manner  and, 
having  pafied  the  great  oven,  it  is  then  painted 
with  various  colours,  after  which,  without  any 
additional  varnifhing,  it  is  ranged  in  piles  in  the 
little  oven,  the  fmall  veflels  being  placed  upon  the 
larger  in  form  of  pyramids.    The  intent  of  the 
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fecond  baking  is  fometimes  to  preferve  the  colours 
the  better,  and  to  give  them  a  fort  of  relievo; 
but  it's  more  ufual  defign  is  to  hide  defedlive  pla- 
ces with  the  colouring,  though  this  artificQ  is  not 
difficult  to  be  difcovered. 

Our  curious  author  farther  obferves,  that  the 
tafte  for  antiquity,  which  reigns  in  China  as  well 
as  in  Europe,  gives  the  ancient  porcelane  a  value 
far  above  that  of  the  modern,  infbmuch  that  fome 
workmen  make  it  their  bufmefs  to  counterfeit  the 
former. — With  refpe£t  to  the  dearnefs  of  porce- 
lane, notwithftanding  the  vafi:  quantity  thereof 
which  is  made  iii  China,  he  fays  it  is  chiefly  oc- 
cafioned  by  frequent  mifcarriages  in  the  baking 
of  it,  as  it  rarely  happens  that  an  oven  fuccee,ds 
throughout.  Sometimes  it  is  quite  fpoiled,  fo  that 
upon  opening  it,  inftead  of  fine  porcelane,  is  found 
^  hard  unformed  mafs,  into  which  both  the  vcfTcls 
and  their  colRns  are  converted,  either  by  excefs  of 
heat,  or  fome  ill  quality  in  the  matter.  Another 
reafon  of  it's  dearnefs,  befides  the  gre;2t  profit  of 
the  European  merchants  and  their  fadlors,  is  the 
ingredients  it  is  made  of,  and  the  wood  ufed  in 
burning  it,  growing  more  and  more  fcarce.  To 
which  a  third  reafon,  and  that  none  of  the  leaft, 
may  be  added,  viz.  that  moft  of  the  porcelanes 
made  for  Europe  are  formed  on  new  models,  fre- 
quently very  difficult  to  fucceed  in,  which  yet, 
for  the  fmalleft  defe£ls,  are  turned  upon  the  hands 
of  the  manufadlurer  ;  and  he,  not  being  able  to 
fell  them  to  the  Chinefe,  becaufe  not  to  their 
tafte,  is  forced  to  put  a  higher  price  on  the  por- 
celanes he  vends,  to  pay  himfelf  for  thofe  re-^ 
fufed. 
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The  remarkable  cuftoms  of  the  CHINESE 
and  JAPANESE. 

'Tp  H  E  Chinefe  are  not  fuch  grotefque  figures  as 
^  they  reprefent  themfclves  in  their  paintings  : 
We  may  form  a  pretty  juft  idea  of  their  perfons, 
from  confidering  their  idea  of  beauty,  which  they 
imagine  confifts  in  having  a  large  forehead,  a 
broad  face,  fmall  eyes,  a  fhort  nofe,  large  ears, 
the  mouth  of  a  moderate  fize,  and  black  hair,  with 
a  certain  fymmetry  between  all  the  features.  As 
they  wear  wide  garments,  they  have  formed  no  idea 
of  the  beauty  of  a  genteel  and  eafy  fhape,  and 
therefore  efleem  a  man  well  made,  when  he  is  fat 
and  bulky.  In  the  fouth  of  China,  they  are  of  an 
olive  complexion,  but,  in  the  northern  provinces, 
are  as  fair  as  many  of  the  Europeans. 

Their  women  are  of  the  middle  fize,  and  are 
much  admired  for  the  fmallnefs  of  their  feet,  which,^ 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Chinefe,  are  none  of  the 
leaft  charms.  Therefore,  when  a  female  infant  is 
born,  the  nurfes  carefully  bind  the  feet  extremely 
hard,  to  prevent  their  growing,  and  they  are  ever 
after  fubjeil  to  the  fame  conftraint  ;  whence  they 
have  the  feet  of  children,  with  the  bodies  of  wo- 
men ;  and  rather  hobble  than  walk,  with  fteps 
tottering  and  unfteady. 

The  men  fhave  their  heads,  leaving  only  one 
lock  of  hair  growing  on  the  crown  ;  and,  in  fum- 
mer,  vi^ear  a  fmall  cap,  in  the  form  of  a  funnel, 
with  a  tuft  of  hair  on  the  top  ;  but,  in  winter,  they 
have  a  warm  fort  of  cap  of  red  filk,  bordered  with 
fable,  ermine,  or  fox-fkin.  The  men  wear  a  veft 
with  long  lleeves,  which  come  down  to  their  fin- 
gers ends  y  over  the  veft  they  wear  a  loofe  coat, 
Shorter  than  the  veft,  wiih  fhort  lleeves  i  and  when 

they 
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they  vlfit,  or  receive  company,  they  have  a  gown 
thrown  over  all ;  they  wear  alfo  fhirts  and  breeches, 
or  rather  trowftirs,  which  reach  down  half-way 
their  legs  ;  thefe  are  raad-e  of  fattin  quilted.  Thev 
wear  likewile  fiJk  boots,  quilted  an  inch  thick  ; 
and  over  the  foot  put  on  a  flipper,  with  a  thick 
fole  ;  for  the  boots  have  no  foles.  At  their  girdles 
they  hang  their  pouch  of  tobacco,  their  pipe  which 
isof  brafs;  their  handkerchiefs,  the  little  chop- 
fticks  they  cat  wkh,  and  their  knife ;  for  they 
have  MO  pockets.  In  winter  people  of  diilindioii 
wear  rich  furs,  lamb-fkins,  or  quilted  cotton. 
Their  fcymetars  or  broad  fwords  are  worn  oa 
the  left  thigh,  with  the  point  bending  forwards. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  learned,  efpecially  if 
they  arc  of  bafe  extra6lion,  affedl  to  let  the  nails 
of  their  little  fingers  grow  an  inch  long  or  more, 
from  the  vanity  of  (hewing  that  they  are  not  fub- 
Jedt  to  labcKur.  Magiftrates  and  officers  of  ftate 
have  fome  animaLembroidered  on  their  cloaths, 
either  in  gold  or  filver,  expreffive  of  the  nature 
and  dignity  of  their  refpeftive  offices.  Thus  the 
military  men  ehufe  Jions,  tygers,  and  dragons  ; 
and  the  civil  magiftrates  birds. 

There  are  no  people  upon  earth  fo  ceremoni- 
ous as  the  Chincfe  ;  their  politenefs  confifts  in  fuch 
infrgMificant  trifles,  and  fuch  abjc6t  fubmiffions,  as 
could  never  be  generally  pradlifed  by  any  nation 
infpired  with  the  love  of  liberty,  or  that  has  juit 
fentiments  of  the  dignity  of  human  nature.  If 
two  mandarins  of  equal  rank  meet  in  the  ftreet, 
they  filute  each  other,  without  leaving  their  chairs, 
by  lifting  up  their  joined  hands  to  their  heads, 
repeating  it  feveral  times,  till  they  are  out  of 
each  other's  fight ;  but,  if  one  of  them  is  of  an 
inferior  rank,  he  muft  flop  his  chair,  or,  if  on  horfe- 
back,  a'.ight,  and  make  a  profound  reverence  to  the 

Vol,  iV,  I  fuperior 
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fjpcrior  mandarin.  At  entertainments,  every 
Gjie  has  a  little  chopftick,  which  he  lifts  to  his 
mouth,  at  the  fame  time  with  the  reft  of  the 
company.  They  drink  alfo  all  at  once,  taking 
the  cup  in  both  hands,  lifting  it  to  their  forehead  ; 
then  bowing  very  low,  rile  and  put  it  to  their 
mouth,  while  the  matter  of  the  feaft,  kneeling^ 
intreats  the  guefts  to  drink  all  up  ;  and  a  man 
ftands  by  to  keep  time,  that  one  may  not  eat  or 
drink  before  another.  When  a  frefh  difh  appears, 
they  again  flourifli  their  chopfticks  ;  and,  having 
taken  two  or  three  mouthfuls,  the  mafter  of  the 
ceremonies  makes  a  fign  for  them  to  lay  them  down, 
which  they  do  with  as  much  order,  as  they  ufed  in 
taking  them  up.  Thus  the  focial  entertainments 
of  the  Chinefe  are  conducted  in  fo  ceremonious 
a  manner,  that  they  would  be  infupportable  to  an 
European. 

The  Chinefe  eat  all  manner  of  flefh,  fifli,  or 
fowl,  whether  it  be  killed  or  die  in  a  ditch  ;  but 
their  moft  favourite  difli  is  horfe-fleih,  efpecially 
?jrion2:  the  Tartars.  The  meat  is  cut  into  little 
fquare  bits,  before  it  is  brought  to  the  table;  for 
they  ufe  neither  knives,  forks,  nor  fpoons,  but 
put  the  meat  into  their  mouths  with  their  chop- 
flicks,  which  are  two  fmall  ivory  fticks,  fometimes 
adorned  with  gold  or  filver.  They  fit  upon  chairs 
at  table,  as  we  do,  contrary  to  the  cuftom  of  the 
left  of  the  Eaft.  Their  cooks  have  the  art  of  fea- 
foning  their  meat  and  hfli  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to 
render  it  agreeable  to  the  tafte  ;  and  their  foups 
arc  excellent.  Their  liquor  is  chiefly  tea,  but 
they  have  alfo  a  fort  of  brown  beer,  made  of 
wheat,  and  fome  fpirits. 

Marriage  is  efteemed  fo  reputable  in  China, 
tVat  no  man  can  live  fmgle  twenty  years,  without 
being  pointed  at.  The  inclinations  of  the  childre;i 

are 
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are  never  confulted  ;  for  the  choice  of  a  wife  be- 
longs either  to  the  father,  or  to  the  neareft  relation 
of  him  who  is  to  be  married.    But,  as  young  wo- 
men are  always  confined,  and  men  are  not  per- 
mitted to  fee  them,  old  women,  whofe  bufmefs  it 
is  to  tranfadl  thefe  affairs,  a£i  as  agents,  and,  when 
by  their  means  every  thing  is  fettled,  a  contract 
is  figned,  by  which  the  relations  of  the  hufband 
agree  to  give  a  certain  fum,  which  is  employed  in 
buying  new  cloaths  and  other  things  for  the  bride, 
the  daughters  having  no  fortunes.   The  bride's  re- 
lations determine  the  day  of  marriage,  and  fre- 
quently confult  the  calendar,  for  one  that  is  for- 
tunate.   Mean  while  the  man  fends  his  intended 
bride  jewels,  pendants,   and  the  like.    On  the 
nuptial  day,  the  bride  is  carried  in  a  chair,  attended 
by  a  pompous  cavalcade,  to  the  hufband's  houfe, 
who,  on  opening  the  chair,  fees  her  for  the  firft 
time.    Some,  diflatisfied  with  their  lot,  fliut  the 
chair  again,  fending  the  girl  and  her  relations  back, 
chufing  rather  to  lofe  the  money  given,  than  to 
receive  a  difagreeable  perfon  ;  but  this  feldom 
happens.    The  bride,  on  leaving  the  chair,  goes 
with  the  bridegroom  into  a  hall,  where  they  make 
four  reverences  to  Tien,  whom  they  call  the  fpirit 
that  prefides  in  heaven  ;  and,  having  done  the  like 
to  her  hufband's  relations,  (he  fpends  the  day  with 
the  ladies  who  are  invited,  in  feafts  and  diverfions, 
while  the  bridegroom  treats  his  friends  in  another 
room,  and  at  night  confummates  the  nuptials. 

Though  the  Chinefe  can  have  but  one  wife, 
they  are  allowed  to  have  feveral  concubines  ;  but 
thefe  are  intirely  dependant  on  the  wire,  ferve  her, 
treat  her  as  their  miftrefs,  and  all  their  children 
are  confidered  as  the  children  of  the  wife,  and  have 
an  equal  right  with  them  to  inherit  the  father's 
fortune.  None  but  the  wife  has  the  name  of  mo- 
I  2  ther  I 
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ther;  and,  if  a  concubine  dies,  her  children  are 
not  obliged  to  go  into  mourning  for  her. 

If  a  man  has  once  received  his  wife,  he  cannot 
turn  her  oiF,  except  for  adultery,  or  fome  notorious 
crime  ;  in  which  caf.^s  he  may  fell  her,  and  pur- 
chafe  another  with  the  money.    The  common 
people  feem  fo  much  afhamed  of  living  lingle, 
after  the  age  at  which  it  is  cuflomary  to  marry, 
that,  when  unable  to  purchafe  a  wire,  they  will 
fometimes  confent  to  be  a  flave,  on  condition  of 
marrying  a  flave  in  the  family.    The  Chinefe  wo- 
men, being  feldom  allowed  to  appear  in  company, 
amufe  themfelves  in  painting  or  needle-work,  or 
with  their  dogs,  birds,  or  other  animals.    A  fa- 
ther has  the  power  of  a  defpotic  tyrant.    Let  a 
fon  be  grown  ever  fo  rich,  and  a  father  ever  fo 
poor,  there  is  no  fabmifllon,  no  point  of  obedi- 
ence, that  he  cannot  command,  or  that  the  fon 
can  refufe.    He  is  abfolute  mafter,  not  only  of 
hjs  eftate,  but  alfo  of  his  concubines  and  children, 
whom,  whenever  they  difpleafe  him,  he  may  fell 
to  ftrangers.    If  a  father  accufes  a  fon  before  a 
mandarin,  there  needs  no  proof  of  his  guilt;  for 
they  cannot  believe  that  any  father  can  be  fo  un- 
natural as  to  bring  a  falfe  accufation  againft  his 
own  fon.   But,  fhould  a  fon  arrive  to  fuch  a  pitch 
of  tvickednefs  as  to  ftrike  his  father,  the  v/hole 
province  is  alarmed  ;  the  emperor  himfelf  judges 
the  criminal ;  all  the  mandarins  near  the  place  are 
turned  out  of  their  pofts,  for  having  been  fo  neg- 
ligent in  their  inf!:ru£lions  ;  the  unhappy  wretch 
himfelf  is  cut  into  a  thoufand  pieces,  his  bones 
bur:7t5  his  houfe  levelled  to  the  ground,  and  even 
the  hdufes  that  ftood  near  it ;  and  memorials  are 
fet  up  of  the  horrid  deed.    Yet  a  parent,  when 
pinched  Vv^ith  poverty,  may  expofe  a  helplefs  infant 
in  the  fields,  with  impunity,  which  is  frequently 
c  one.  The 
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The  Cliincfe  no  fooner  arrive  at  years  of 
maturity,  than  they  provide  for  their  deaths,  by 
purchafuig  a  cofRn,  which  is  kept  among  their  other 
nioveables,  to  put  them  in  mind  of  tlieir  morta* 
litv.  Thefe  coffins  are  made  of  a  very  Lifting 
wood,  fometicwes  feven  or  eight  inches ,  thick, 
which  makes  them  appear  much  larger  than  ours ; 
but  they  are  nearly  of  the  fame  form,  and  finely 
japanned  on  the  outfide,  which  ferves  to  render 
ihe  wooi  more  durable,  as  well  as  m^ore  beautiful, 
Jt  is  ufual  for  the  rich  to  expend  from  three  hun- 
dred to  a  thoufand  crowns,  on  a  coffin  of  precious 
wood,  findy  carved,  japanned,  and  gilt.  Though 
they  are  prohibited  from  burying  the  dead  within 
the  walls  of  the  city,  yet  they  often  keep  them  in 
ibeir  hooA-fes  feveral  months,  and  even  years.  At 
fifil  all  the  relations  and  friends  that  are  invited, 
oocne  to  pay  their  refpeds  to  the  deceafed,  when 
the  coffii? 5  covered  with  white  linen,  is  expofed  in 
the  principal  room,  and  a  table  placed  before  it^ 
on  w4iich  is  an  image  of  the  deceafed,  furrQuiiie4  • 
with  flowers,  perfumes,  and  v/ax  candles.  Before 
it  they  proftrate  themfelves,  beating  their  fore- 
beaiis  againft  the  floor ;  and  then  place  on  the  ta-» 
ble  candles  and  perfumes,  which  they  brougbt 
with  therti,  accompanying  thefe  ceremonies  with 
tears  and  groans.  The  eJdefl:  fon,  accompaniecj 
by  his  brothers,  tbenenter^;  and  with  countenance^ 
full  of  grief,  without  (peaking,  proftrate  themfelves, 
^nd  ilrike  their  foreheads  againft  the  floor,  i^bilQ 
tlie  women,  who  are  conceaied  bcliind  .a  curtain^ 
(end  forth  mpurnifu]  cries.  This  ceremony  being 
ended,  they  all  rife,  and  a  friend,  m  mounungx 
coaducls  the  vifitosrs  into  anathqr  room,  \yh^m 
they  are  entertained  with  tea  ax^d  djried  fruity,  Tte 
fons,  for  feveral  nights,  fleep  upon  matts  round  the 
CPffin,  and  abftain  from  all  flefh  meat,  ftrong  li- 
I  3  quors. 
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quors,  and  the  commerce  of  women.  Nor  muft 
the  fon  enter  upon  any  office  or  employment  for 
three  years  after  his  father's  death  ;  and  it  is  reck- 
oned impious,  even  to  laugh,  or  to  take  any  kind 
of  pleafure,  during  this  time  of  mourning. 

The  friends  and  relations  being  invited  to  attend 
the  corpfe  to  the  grave,  the  proceflion  is  begun 
by  perfons  carrying  pafteboard  figures,  reprefenting 
flaves,  tygers,  horfes,  &c.  Several  companies  fol- 
lov7,  marching  two  and  two,  fome  carrying  flags^ 
ftandards,  perfuming-pans  ;  and  others'play  mourn- 
ful tunes  on  various  mufical  inftruments.  In  fome 
places  the  pi6lure  of  the  deceafed,  with  his  name 
and  office,  in  large  golden  charadlers,  is  carried 
above  the  reft;  then  follows  the  coffin,  covered 
with  a  canopy,  in  the  form  of  a  dome,  of  violet- 
coloured  filk,  embroidered  with  tufts  of  whit« 
filk,  at  the  corners  of  the  frame.  The  eldefl  fon^ 
at  the  head  of  his  brothers,  follows  on  foot,  co- 
vered with  fackcloth  ;  and  after  them  proceed  the 
other  relations  and  friends,  all  in  mourning ;  fol- 
lowed by  chairs  covered  with  white  ftufF,  in  which 
are  the  wife,  daughters,  concubines,  and  flavea 
of  the  deceafed,  who  make  tb€  air  refound  with 
their  cries. 

With  thefe  and  other  ceremonies,  the  corpfe 
is  depofited  in  the  tomb,  which  is  generally  whi- 
tened and  furrounded  with  a  grove  of  pines  or 
cyprefs.  Before  the  corpfe  an  altar  is  ere£led,  and 
lights  are  left  burning  upon  it.  The  friends  of  the 
deceafed  vifit  the  tomb  at  certain  feafons,  prof- 
trating  themfelvcs  before  it,  with  their  faces  to  the 
ground.  To  the  corpfe  they  burn  incenfe,  pour 
out  wine,  and  offer  difhes  of  meat,  upon  which 
the  priefts  feaft,  when  they  are  gone* 
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-  With  refpefi:  to  the  fcllivals  of  the  Chinefe, 
one  of  the  moft  lingular  is  the  feaft  of  lanthorn^-, 
which  is  annually  perfornned,  when  every  family, 
both  in  the  cities  and  country,  1  ght  up  painrcd 
lanthorns,  fome  of  which  are  of  an  incredible  fize, 
and  of  difFerent  forms.  Many  are  compofed  of 
fix  fides;  the  frame  is  of  japanned  wood,  adorned 
with  gilding  ;  and  on  every  fquare  is  fpread  fine 
tranfparent  filk,  on  which  are  painted  flowers,  trees, 
animals,  and  human  figures.  7^4e  top  is  crowned 
with  various  carved  work,  from  whence  hang  i'llk 
ftreamers  of  difFerent  colours,  that  fall  upon  the 
fix  corners,  without  hiding  any  of  the  light,  or  of 
the  pictures  ;  for  on  the  inlide  are  put  a  great  num- 
ber of  candles  and  lamps,  that  give  a  brilliancy 
to  the  pidures,.  and  difFufe  a  fplendor  that  is  ex- 
tremely agreeabk.  Several  of  them  rqprefent 
horfes  galloping,  (hips  failing,  armies  marching, 
and  the  like,  performed  by  moving  pidlures,  fee 
in  motion  by  people  who  lie  concealed.  What 
adds  an  additional  fplendor  to  this  feaft-,  are  the  fiite 
fireworks  exhibited  in  all  parts  of  the  cities. 

The  principal  religions  of  China  are  that  of 
Confucius,  which  is  followed  by  the  learned  ;  and' 
that  of  Fo.  That  truly  great  man  Confucius, 
made  a  colledlion  of  the  moft  excellent  maxims 
of  the  ancients,  which  he  taugbt  to  the  people* 
He  fpoke  of  God  as  of  a  moft  pure  and  perfe£ifpi- 
rit,  and  preached  up  a  fevere  morality,  teaching  his 
followers  to  contemn  riches  and  worldly  pleafures, 
and  to  eftcem  temperance,  juftice,  and  the  other 
virtues.  He  ftrove  to  infpire  them  w^ith  fuch  mag- 
nanimity as  to  be  proof  againft  the  frowns  of 
.  princes,  and  with  a  fincerity  incapable  of  the  leaft 
difguife.  What  is  moft  to  be  admired,  was  his 
preaching  more  by  his  example. than  by  hiswords  ; 
Miheace. kings  were  governed  by  his  counfels,  and 
1 . 4..  the 
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the  people  revered  him  as  a  faint.  Yet  he  fre- 
quently met  with  reverfes  of  fortune,  which  obliged 
him  to  travel  from  province  to  province,  and  wss 
often  reduced  to  fuch  extremities,  that  he  was  in 
danger  of  ftarving.  This  is  now  the  religion  of 
the  learned,  who,  M-hile  they  pay  homage  to  the 
memory  of  Confucius,  are  far  from  following  his 
piecepts,  or  imitating  the  innocence  and  fandity 
of  his  life;  but  they  annually  celebrate  a  fcftlval 
to  his  honour,  in  which  are  obferved  feveral  ft*- 
perflitious  ceremonies. 

The  religion  of  Fo,  or  Foe,  was  brought  from 
India,  and  fpread  through  all  the  Eaft.  This  Fo 
is  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  with  Brama,  whofe 
foul,  it  is  pretended,  fucceflively  palled  through  a 
great  number  of  animals.  The  bonzes  of  China 
fay,  that  after  death  the  good  will  be  rewarded, 
and  tlie  wicked  punifhed  3  that  man  ought  not  to 
kill  any  living  creature  ;  not  to  take  what  belongs 
to  others;  not  to  be  guilty  of  impurity  ;  to  forbear 
lying  ;  and  to  drink  no  wine.  Thefe  bonzes  are, 
however,  fo  far  from  pofieffing  the  benevolence 
and  charity  of  the  priefts  of  India  and  Siam,  that 
they  are  reprefented  as  notorious  cheats  and  im- 
pottors ;  their  religion  appears  a  grofs  corruption 
of  that  of  the  Gentoos  of  India  ;  and  they  fre- 
quently impofe  upon  the  many  Chinefe,  who  be- 
lieve the  dodrine  of  the  tranfmigration  of  fouls.  La 
Compte  tells  feveral  ftories  to  this  purpofe;  one  of 
which  we  fhall  only  mention  :  Two  bonzes,  feeing 
in  the  yard  of  a  rich  peafant,  two  or  three  large 
diicks,  proftrated  themlelveson  their  faces,  fighing 
ahd  weeping  bitterly.  The  good  woman  obferving 
them  from  her  chamber-window,  came  down  to 
learn  the  caufe  of  their  grief,  when  they  told  her 
that  the  fouk  of  their  fathers  had  pafled  into  the 
!        bodies  of  th<?fc  ducks  ;  and  the  dread  of  her  kill- 
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Ing  them  would  make  them  die  with  ?.lHi£tion. 
Th-e  woman  acknowledged  that  flie  had  intend.ed 
to  fell  them,  but  promifed  that,  as  they  were  their 
fathers,  fhe  would  keep  them.  This  was  rtbt  what 
they  wanted;  they  objected  that  her  hufband  might 
not  be  fo  ch,^.ritable5  and  that  if  any  accident  hap- 
pened to  them  they  fhould  die.  At  length,  after 
a  long  difcourfe,  the  good  woman,  moved  at  their 
pretended  grief,  committed  the  ducks  to  their  care. 
The  bonzees  proftrated  themfelves  before  them 
twenty  times,  took  them  up  with  great  refpeft, 
and  that  evening  made  a  feafl:  of  them  for  their 
fociety, 

A  s  they  cannot  treat  people  every  day  in  this 
manner,  they  endeavour  to  get  money  by  publi: 
ails  of  pennance,  for  which  they  are  highly  ef- 
teemed  by  the  people,  who  fhew  them  much  pity 
and  companion  :  Some  drag  after  them  a  long  ch'ain> 
fattened  to  the  neck  or  legs,  crying  at  every  door, 
^  Thus  we  expiare  your  fins,  and  fure  this  deferve^ 

an  alms."  Others,  in  public  places,  beat  their 
heads  againfl  a  ftone,  till  they  are  almoft  covered 
with  blood  ;  and  others  fit  in  a  fedan  chair,  (luck 
full  of  nails,  WMth  their  points  inwards. 

Though  the  mandarins  proTefs  a  deteftation 
of  the  worfliip  of  idols,  yet,  v/hen  there  is  a  great 
drought,  too  much  rain,  or  the  country*  is  ravaged 
by  locufts,  they  endeavour  to  pleafe  the  people  by 
having  recourfe  to  thefe  idols,  and  paying  folema 
vifits  to  their  tem.ples,  fometimes  negligently  dref- 
fed,  and  with  fhoes  made  of  ftraw  ;  but,  if  the  fa- 
vour they  want  be  too  long  delayed,  they  caufe  the 
idol  to  be  well  cudgelled.  On  this  occafion,  faysj 
LaCompte,  they  add refs  them  in  the  moft  rud  3  i  •  i 
reproachful  terms,  crying,  ^*  Thou  dog  of  a  fpirit, 

we  give  thee  a  lodging  in  a  magnificent  temple  s 
^  wa  ^ild  thee  3;  we  prefent  thee  food  3  we  o  rcr 
1  5.  the$ 
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thee  incenfe  ;  yet  after  all  thou  art  fo  ungrateful 
"  as  to  refufe  to  grant  our  requefts."  Then  tying 
the  image  with  cords,  they  pluck  it  down,  and 
drag  it  along  the  flreets,  through  all  the  mud. 
But  if  in  the  mean  time^  they  obtain  what  they 
wanted,  they  inftantly,  with  much  ceremony,  wafli 
the  idol  clean,  carry  it  back,  and  re^Jace  it  in  the 
niche  where  it  flood  before.  Then  falling  down 
before  it,  apologize  for  what  they  have  done. 

Indeed,  fay  they,  we  were'  a  little  too  haftj^, 

and  thou  wert  too  long  in  beftowing  thy  favours.. 

Why  didft  thou  biing  this  treatment  on  thy- 

felf?  But  what  is  done  cannot  be  helped  ;  let 
*^  us  therefore  think  of  it  no  more.    If  thou  wift 

forget  what  is  paft,  we  will  once  more  cover 
^  thee  wTth  gold.'' 

The  Chinefe  are  very  fummary  in  the  diflri'- 
bution  of  juflice.  Caufes  arc  generally  decided, 
and  fentence  palled  by  a  fingle  mandarin,  wha^ 
after  a  fliort  procefs,  and  the  examination  of  both 
parties,  orders  the  perfon  who  has  loft  the  caufe 
to  be  baftinadocd,  either  for  carrying,  on  an  unjufl: 
profccution,  or  maintaining  a  caufe  contrary  to 
equity.  The  ne)^tpunifhment  is  v/earing  a  wood- 
en collar.  Thefe,  except  imprifonment,  are  afl 
the  punifliments  which  the  Chinefe  laws  permit- 
the  mandarins  to  infiiit  on  criminals  ;  they  may 
indeed  condemn  to  exile,  but  their  fentence  muft 
be  examined  by  the  fupreme  courts.  The  capital 
pnnifhments  are  flrangling.  Mean  and  ignoble 
perfons  are  beheaded  ;  for^,  in  China,  the  feparation 
of  the  head  from  the  body  is  difgraceful  j  on  the 
contrary,  perfons  of  quality  are  ftrangled,  which; 
is  a  more  honourable  death  v  but,  if  their  crimes 
are  very  great,  they  are  punifhed  like  mean  perfons, 
and  fometimes  their  heads  are  cut  ofF^  and  hung 
Oil  a  tree  in  tiie  highway*    Murder  is  punifhed 

with 
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with  death  ;  rebels,  traitors,  and  the  fervants  who  ^ 
murder  their  mafters,  are  cut  in  pieces;  but  for 
adultery  and  theft,  where  no  violence  is  offered, 
the  offender  efcapes  with  a  fevere  baflinado.^ 

What  is  called  cutting  in  pieces^  is  a  moSf^" 
cruel  punifhment.  The  executioner  faflens  the 
criminal  to  a  pofl ;  then  fleaing  the  fkin  off  his 
head,  pulls  it  over  his  eyes  ;  and  afterwards  min- 
gles him,  by  cutting  pieces  from  all  parts  of  his 
body  ;  and,  when  he  is  weary  of  this  barbarous  ex-  - 
ercife,  he  leaves  him^tothe  cruelty  of  the  populace.  • 

The  wooden  collar,  mentioned  above,  is  an 
extraordinary  punifliment-;  it  is  formed  of  two 
pieces  of  wood,  hollowed  -in  the  middle  for  tl.\^ 
neck,  with  long  flips  of  paper  upon  it,  expreilia  j; 
the  crime  for  which"  the  punlfliment  is  infliileJ, 
and  the  time  it  is  to-laf}.    For  infiance,  if  it 
a  thief,  a  feditious  perfon,  a  gamefler,  or  a  difturb^ 
er  of  the  peace  of  families,  he  mufl  wear  it  thre^ 
months.    When  It  is  put  on,  the  perfon  cannot  put 
his  hand  to  his  mouth,  but  is  obliged  ta  be  fed,'., 
and  to  carry  this  difagreeable  load  da.y  and  night,  - 
Sbme  weigh '  two  hundred  pounds,  and  fome  arc  ■ 
three  feet  fquare,  and  five  or  fix  inches  thick  :  the 
common  fort  weigh  fifty  or  fixty  pounds  ;  thia  ^ 
kind  of  piliory  being  lighter  or  heavier  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  ofJenee;    The  criminals  are  ' 
generally  expofed  in  fome  public  place,  but  they.  ' 
find  various  ways  to  eafe  themfelves  j  fome  walk: - 
with  their  relations  and  friends,  who  fupport  the 
four  corners,  that  it>may  not  gall  their  (heulders;, 
others  have  a  chair  to  fupport  the  four  corners,  . 
and  fome  kneel  down;  and,  placing.tbe  edge  of 
the  cellar  on  the  ground/  amufe  themfelves.  witli  - 
viewing  the  people  as  they  pafs. 

The  conftitutfen  of  the  Chi'neft  "government 
i&- iu-  manyjnftances  regulated  witli  confummats^ 
X  -6--^  wiidom^H 
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wifdom,  and  nothing  could  exceed  the  order  cj(!a>- 
blifhed  by  the  Chinefe  laws,   if  the  mandarins 
flriiily  conforrr^d  to  them  ;  but  this  is  far  from 
being  the  cafe;  'for,  in  order  to  promote  their  pri- 
VfitQ  iotereft,  they  make  no  fcruple  of  violating 
thejtiws  of  juftice  and  humanity,,  and  the  people 
iir  general  are  perhaps  the  greateft  cheats  under 
the  fun.    Intereft  is  the  moving  fpring  of  all  their 
aclions.    When  anything  is  to  be  gained,  they 
employ  their  utmoft  cunning  to  obtain  it;  artfully 
infinuate  themfelves  into  the  favour  of  thofe  who 
are  capable  of  promoting  their  views  ;  with  won- 
derful dexterity  aflumingall  chara61ers,  and  turning 
the  mereft  trifles,    to  their  advantage.  When 
they  have  dealings  with  ftrangers,  they  feldom  fail 
to  cheat  them,  when  it  lies  in  their  power ;  and  ufe 
a  thoufand  tricks  to  adulterate  and  difguife  w^hat 
they  fell.    There  are  fome,  fays  our  author,  that 
have  the  fecret  of  opening  the  breaft  of  a  capon^ 
taking  cut  all  the  ftefh,  filling  up  the  ikin,  and 
cloQng  it  again  fo  dextcroufly,  that  it  is  not  per-^ 
ccived  till  it  comes  to  be  eaten  ;  and  they  are  faid' 
to  counterfeit  hams  and  gammons  of  bacon  witb 
fuch  art,  that  the  deceit  is  not  difcovered,  till  they 
are  going  to  be  carved,  when  they  find  nothing 
but  a  great  piece  of  wood  under  a  hog's  fkin.  It 
is  certain  that  a  ftranger  will  be  generally  cheated,, 
if  he  buy  alone  ;  and  he  has  no  other  way  of  pre- 
venting it,  than  by  employing  a  trufiry  Chinefe, 
well  acquainted  with  all  their  tricks ;  and  he  will' 
then  be  very  happy,  if  he  that  buys  and  he  that 
jells  do  not  join  in  the  fraud,  and  go  (hares  in 
the  profit.     The  many  artifices,  extortions,  and 
frauds,  praflifed  on  commodore  Anfon  and  his- 
people,  are  a  fufficient  proof  of  the  truth  of  thefe 
obfervaiious,  which  ha,d  been  made  lox^g  before  by 

the 
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themifTionaries  who  had  refided  a  coLfiilerable  time 
in  the  country. 

With  refpe£l  to  the  other  parts  of  their  cha- 
ra^er,  they  are  extremely  purillanhnous,  and  jio 
people  upon  earth  are  more  proud  of  thsjir  pre^ 
tended  grandeur,  and  the  pre-eminence  they  ima^ 
gine  they  have  a  right  to  claim  over  all  other 
nations.  This  haughtinefs  infpire^  the  meaneft 
amongft  them  with  a  contempt  for  other  countries  ; 
and  they  are  fo  full  of  their  own  cuftoms,  manners^ 
snd  maxims,  that  they  can  fcajcely  believe  that 
there  is  any  thing  good  or  great  out  of  China  ; 
though  they  are  a  little  more  moderate  than  they 
once  were,,  iince  they  became  acquainted  with  the* 
Europeans. 

I  T  is  proper  now  to  take  fome  notice  of  the 
Japanefe,  whofe  drefe  commonly  conSfts  in  a  fliort 
veil:  next  the  ikin,  a  long  gown  over  it,  and,  what 
is  pretty  fingular,  a  cloak  or  mantle  within  doors, 
which  they  pull  ofF  when  they  go  abroad*  Not- 
withftanding  thei-r  being  (haved,  one  lock  alone 
being  left  on  the  crown  of  the  head,  they  comr 
monly  go  bareheaded ;  but^  u  hen  they  walk  abroadf. 
generally  make  ufe  of  an  umbrella,  which  thofe 
in  genteel  circumftances  have  carried  over  their 
heads  byafervant;  but  in  travelling,  inftead  of 
an  umbrella,  they  wear  a  large  tranfparent  hat, 
exceeding  light,  neatly  made  of  fplit  bamboos. 
This  hat  is  not  only  worn  by  men  on  their  jour*» 
nies,  but  by  women  in  cities  and  villages,  at  all  times, 
and  in  all  weathers.  Travellers  have  alfo  a  long 
cloak  againft  rainy  weather,,  m^de  of  double  var- 
jiiftied  oiled  paper,  fo  large  and  wide,  as  to  cover, 
not  only  the  man  and  his  baggage,  but  the  bac  k  and 
fides  of  the  horfe.  Travelleis  alfo  wear  very  wide 
drawers,  which  cover  their  legs  ;  and  fome,  inftead 
of  ftockings,  wrap  abroad  ribbgn  about  their  legs> 

Ordinaj?/ 
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Ordinary  fervants  wear  no  drawers,  and,  for  expe*- 
dition-fake,  tuck  their  gowns  quite  up  to  their  belts', 
expofing  their  backfides  and  privy  parts,  which  • 
they  fay  they  have  no  reafon  to  be  afliamed  oP. 
As  both  fexes  never  go  abroad  without  fans,  in 
their  journies  they  commonly  ufe  fucK^s  have  the 
roads  printed  upon  them,  and  tell  how  many  miles  . 
they  are  to  travel,  what  inns  they  are  to  go  to, 
and  what  is  the  price  of  provifions.  The  Japa-» 
nefe,  who  are  generally  fnort  and  thick,  make  a 
very  odd  figure,  with  rheir  large  hat,  wide  breeches 
and  cloak,  together  with  their  fitting  crofs-legged 
on  the  horfe,  which  makes  them  appear  broader 
than  they  are  long.  The  traveller  does  not  trou- 
ble himfelf  with  the  bridle,  the  horfe  being  led 
by  one  of  his  footmen,  who  walks  on  the  horfe's 
right  fide,  near  the  head,  both  he  and  his  compa- 
nion finging  merry  longs  to  divert  themfelves,  and 
animate  the  horfes.  The  great  men  are  carried  ; 
by  their  fervants,  in  a  kind  of  fedan,  though  the 
journey  be  ever  fo  long.  Both  the  rich  and  poor 
wear  a  fword  by  their  fide,  or  at  leaft  a  dagger^ 
and  a  fan  in  their  hand  ;  but  the  nobility  and  ' 
foldiers  have  the  privilege  of  wearing  two  fwords. 

NoTWiTHSTANBi^^G  the  extreme  fuperftitionr  i 
of  the  Japanefe,  which  appears  on  every  occafion,  , 
their   behaviour,  from  the  meaneft  countrym.an 
up  to  the  gr^ateft  lord,  is-  fuch,-  that  the  whole 
empire  may  be  termed  a  fchool  of  civrlity  and  - 
good  manners;  and,  were  they  not  abfolutely  de-- 
iiied  a  free  correfpondence  wkh  foreigners,  they 
would  receive  them  with  the  utmoft  kindnefs  antf 
pleafure.    They  do-not  want  generofity  and  huma- 
nity, but  are  extremely  vindictive,  when  injured;* 
and  mutual  enmity  feldom-  eeafes,  but  with  ther 
death  of  one  of  the  parties.    They  are  not  defi-' 
ci.cnt  in  peifonal  bravery  ^  they,  are  iaduftrious-; 
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^tkI  inured  to  hardftiips  ;  are  fatisficd  with  little  v 
and  the  generality  live  on  plants  and  roots,  tur- 
tle, ftiell-fifh,  lea-weeds,  and  the  like.  Water 
and  tea  are  their  common  drink  ;  and  they  fleep 
on  a  matt,  ufing,  inftead  of  a  pillow,  a  block  of 
wood,  fomewhat  hollowed  in  the  middle^  yet  they, 
are  very  nice  in  keeping  themfelvesy  their  cloathsj, 
and  their  houfes,  neat  and  clean.    They  differ  ^ 
from  the  Chinefe  in  man;y  particulars  ;  are  more 
ingenious,  and  excel  them,  in  the  arts,  particu> 
larly  in  carving,   engraving,  giUing  of  metals»5  . 
and  the  beauty  of  their  porcelane  and  japanned 
work;   and,  while  tire  Chinefe  are  juftly  confiderv 
ed  as  a  crafty,  cunning,  and  knavifh  people,  the 
Japanefe  are  admired  fof  their  ftridl  honefty,  faith'- 
fulnefs,  and  generofity  ;  and  no  people  are  more 
careful  to  breed  up  their  children  «to  a  love  of  thefa,  , 
and  every  other  virtue^  . 

Their  marriages  are  celebrated  at  the  foot  of 
an  idol,  where  the  bridegroom  and  bride  have 
two  tapers  or  lamps  put  into  their  hands,  while 
the  prieft  pranounces  the  words  :  after  which  the 
bride  throws  the  toys  ftie  had  played  with  in  her 
childhood  into  the  iire,  and  in  their  ftead  receives 
from  her  relations  prefents  fuitable  to  her  prefeiit 
condition,  with,  their  congratulations  and  good 
wiflies.  At  length,  after  fome  offerings  made  to 
the  idol,  the  whole  company,  attended- with  vocal 
and  inftrumental  mufic,  are  conducted  to  the  bride- 
groom's houfe,  where  the  feaft  lafts  a  week. 
The  noble  and  wealthy  ftrive  to  honour  the  day 
with  great  pomp  and  ceremony,  and  abundance 
of  fuperfiitions-are  impofed  upon  the  credulous  laity 
by  their  prieiis. 

Their  government  is  perfectly  defpotic,  and 
regulated  in  a  manner  very  fingular  and  peculi^ 
to  themfelves)  but  confiiU  of  fuch  a. number  of 
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regulations,  to  preferve  order  and  harmony  amongft 
them,  that  we  have  not  room  to  enter  i»pon  the  par- 
ticulars. There  is  fcarce  any  crime  but  is  punifhed 
with  death,  except  the  criminal  be  a  prince  or  petty 
king  j  for  the  emperor  has  feveral  tributary  mo- 
narchs  under  him.  Thefe  are  generally  baniflied 
to  fome  barren  ifland  ;  but  other  perfons,  immedi- 
ately upon  convidtion  before  a  proper  judge,  are 
hurried  to  execution.  Cheating  of  any  kind,  even 
at  play  ;  a  iyc,  or  prevarication  before  a  magiftrate  ; 
theft,  thou;^h  of  the  fmalleft  kind  ;  a  breach  of 
the  peace,  a  blow,  detradtion,  or  other  wrong  to 
a  man's  good  character,  are  all  puniihed  with  death; 
and  it  muft  be  a  very  trifling  injury,  or  be  alle- 
viated with  fome  very  favourable  cicumftances, 
that  is  fufFered  to  efcape  with  a  pecuniary  pu- 
niftiment.  As  for  corroritl  punifhments  (hort  of 
death,  they  are  feldom  uled  but  by  mafters  on 
their  flaves.  In  crimes  againft  the  government,  or 
againft  the  public  peac  e,  not  only  the  criminal  him- 
fetf,  ^^'Jt  his  parent?,  brothers,  children,  and  even 
more  difcant  relaiions,  are  all  put  to  death  at  one 
and  the  fame  hour,  let  them  be  at  ever  fo  ^reat 
a  diftance  from  each  other,  by  ripping  open  their 
bowels.  But,  as  for  the  female  relations,  they  are 
generally  treated  with  lefs  feverity  ;  for,  except  in^ 
cafes  of  hip;h  treafon,  the  wives  and  daughters  are 
only  fold  for  flaveo. 

One  of  the  moft  remarkable  ceremonies  of  the 
Japanefe  is  only  obferved  in  the  city  of  Nagafaki, 
where  theChriftian  religion  had  once  the  ftrongeft 
footing  ;  but  the  infolent  behaviour  of  tlie  Portu- 
guefe  priefts  to  fome  of  the  nobility,,  and  their 
engaging  in  a  plot  to  dethrone  the  emperor,  who 
had  granted  ihem  his  protection,  antl  place  a 
Chriftian  on  the  throne,  occafioned  their  expulfion 
and  a  dreadful  perfecuiion*    Thi^  ceremony  is 
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called  the  figure-treading  ;  for,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  they  annually  trample,  with  great  cere- 
mony, upon  a  crucifix,  an  image  of  the  Virgia 
Mary,  or  feme  other  faint,  as  a  proof  of  their  re- 
nouncing the  Chriftian  religion.  They  begin  in 
two  different  parts  of  tlve  city,  going  from  houfe 
to  houfe,  and  ftreet  to  flreet,  till  all  the  people, 
both  old  and  young,  have  trampled  on  thefe  images, 
which  are  of  brafs,  and  about  a  foot  long  ;  even 
young  children,  unable  to  walk,  are  held  by  their 
mothers,  to  touch  the  images  with  their  feet.  It 
has  been  aflerted  that  the  Dutch  fubmit  to  this  ce- 
remony, to  fliew  they  are  not  Chriftians ;  but  Mr. 
Koempfer,  the  lateft  and  infinitely  the  beft  and 
mOil  accurate  writer  that  has  defcribed  thts  coun- 
try, afferts,  that  this  is  an  un'iuft  calumny,  and 
maintains  that  they  freely  own  their  being  Chrifti-- 
ans,  but  juflly  maintain  that  their  fentiments  are 
very  different  from  thofe  of  the  Portuguefe. 

The  Dutch  indeed  are  the  only  Europeans  viho 
trade  to  Japan,  from  whence  they  bring  a  very 
great  quantity  of  refined  copper ;  fame  of  a  coarfer 
fort  of  Japanefe  camphire  ;  fame  hundred  chefts 
of  Jipanefe  porcelane  ;  all  forts  of  japanned  cabN 
nets,  boxes,  chefts  of  drawers,  and  the  like  ;  um- 
brellas, fcreens,  and  hanging  paper  ;  a  great  deal 
of  gold  in  fpecie ;  rice,  tea,  pickled  fruits,  and 
marmalades. 

Having  thus  given  an  account  of  the  moft 
remarkable  curiofities  of  China  and  Japan,  it  re- 
mains to  take  a  view  of  the  Afiatic  iflands  in  the 
Ind  ian  ocean,  which  are  very  numerous,  and  which 
we  thought  more  proper  to  be  confidered  all  to- 
gether, than  to  interrupt  our  furvey  of  the  conti- 
nent. 
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CHAP.  V. 
Of  the  I  N  D  I  A  N    I  S  LANDS. 

Fossils,  Volcanoes,  Springs,  &c. 

THE  chief  of  thefe  iflands,  which  are  almoft 
innumerable,  are  Formofa,  Tinian,  Manila 
and  Mindanao,  (two  of  the  Philippines)  Borneo^ 
Celebes,  Java,  Sumatra,  Ceylon,  and  the  Banda 
iflands.  Many  of  their  productions  being  ths 
fame  with  thofe  already  defcribed  in  fpeaking  of 
the  Afiatic  continent,  we  (hall  not  have  occafion 
to  fay  much  more  concerning  them.  The  ifland 
of  Borneo,  for  inftance,  produces  abundance  of 
diamonds  and  other  precious  ftones,  for  an  account 
whereof  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  chapter  which 
treats  of  the  Eaft-Indics.  Several  of  thefe  iflands 
have  likewife  mines  of  gold,  filver,  copper,  and 
iron;  and  gold-duft  is  frequently  found  among  the 
fand  of  their  rivers.  The  mountains  of  Formofa 
are  full  of  brimftone,  which  makes  the  ifland  fub- 
je£t  to  earthquakes.  In  the  Philippine  iflands 
there  are  feveral  burning  mountains,  which  have 
all  the  dreadful  efFeds  of  Mtn^i  and  Vefuvius, 
being  attended  with  violent  earthquakes  rending 
the  very  rocks,  and  fcattcring  fhowers  of  aflies 
round  the  country.  From  thefe  fubterraneous  fires 
proceed  a  great  variety  of  hot  baths,  and  fome  of 
their  ftreams  are  faid  to  be  fo  hot  as  to  kill  any 
animal  that  happens  to  fall  into  them  ;  but  the 
water,  when  cool,  is  well  tafted,  and  reckoned  a 
wholfome  drink.  About  half  a  mile  from  one  of 
thefe  hot  rivers  is  another  exceflTive  cold  one,  .  and 
yet  eflieemed  equally  wholfome  with  the  former 
fer.co.mnjou  drinking.    There  is  a  volcano  in  the 
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middle  of  the  Ifland  of  Sumatra,  and  Nieuhoff  m^n^^ 
tions  fevcral  fulphureous  fprings  ifluing  from  the 
rocks,  whofe  water  refembles  oit,  is  good  againfl: 
lamenefs,  and  has  a  ftrong  but  no  naufeous  fmell. 
It  is  fo  much  valued  for  it's  medicinal  qualities, 
that  we  are  told  the  king  of  Achen  prohibits  the 
exportation  of  it  on  pain  of  death. 

In  Ceylon  they  have  mines  of  gold  and  filver, 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  any  are  wrought  except 
ihofe  of  iron,  of  which  they  have  great  plenty, 
and  their  fteel  is  well  tempered.  Amongft  the 
precious  ftones  to  l>e  found  in  this  ifland  the  rubies 
are  remarkably  fine,  this  gem  being  no  where  fo 
common  as  here  and  in  the  kingdom  of  Pegu*. 
The  cat's-eye  is  a  fingular  kind  of  ftone  already 
defcribedf,  and  chiefly  to  be  met  with  in  Ceylon 
and  Borneo,  though  not  peculiar  to  thofe  iflands* 
Moft  of  the  other  gems  are  found  in  Ceylon,  which 
it  is  faid  are  all  engroflfed  by  the  king ;  and  it*s 
mountains  afford  plenty  of  white,  red,  and  greeit 
cryfl:al,  befldes  falt-petre,  fulphur,  and  other  mi- 
neral fubflances, 

TiNiAN,  one  of  the  Ladrone  iflands,  may 
be  juftly  fliled  alittle  paradife.  This  ifland  is  only 
about  twelve  miles  long,  and  half  as  much  in 
breadth,  but  the  foil  is  every-where  dry  and  healthy. 
The  land  rifes  in  gentle  flopes  from  the  fea-fhore 
to  the  middle  of  tjie  ifland,  though  the  general 
courfe  of  it's  afcent  is  frequently  interrupted  by 
vallies  of  an  eafy  defcent,  many  of  which  wind 
irregularly  through  the  country.  Thefe  vales,  and 
the  gradual  fvvellings  of  the  ground,  are  moft 
beautifully  diverfified  by  the  mutual  incroachments 


*  See  p.  13,  of  this  volume, 
t       p.  1.7. 
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of  woods  and  lawns,  which  eoaft  each  other,  and 
traverfe  the  ifland  in  large  tracts.  The  woods 
coniift  of  tall  and  fpr^ading  trees^  raoft  of  them 
diflinguifhed,  either  by  their  beauty  or  their  fruit; 
while  the  lawns  are  ufgally  of  a  confiderabJe 
breadth.  Their  turf  is  clean  and  uniform,  it  being 
compofed  of  a  fine  trefoil,  intermixed  with  a  va^ 
riety  of  flowers.  The  woods  are  in  many  places 
open,  and  free  from  all  bulhes  and  underwoods  ; 
and  the  neatnefs  of  the  adjacent  turf  is  frequently 
extended  to  a  confiderabk  diftance,  under  the  hol- 
low fhade  formed  by  the  trees.  Hence  arifes  a 
iBultitude  of  the  moft  elegsnt  and  entertaining 
profpe^ls,  according  to  the  difterent  blendings  of 
thefe  woods  and  lawns,  as  they  fpread  therafelves 
differently  through  the  vallies,  and  over  the  flope$ 
and  declivities  with  which  the  place  abounds. 

There  are  indeed  no  ftreams  in  the  ifland, 
yet  the  water  of  the  fprings,  which  are  every- where 
to  be  met  with  near  the  furface,  is  extremely  good, 
and,  near  the  center  of  the  ifland,  are  two  or  three 
pieces  of  excellent  water,  the  turf  of  whofe  banks 
is  as  clear,  as  even,  and  as  regularly  difpofed,  as  if 
they  had  been  bafons  formed  for  the  decoration  of 
the  place.  Thefe  waters  abound  with  duck,  teal, 
^nd  curlew;  and  a  prodigious  plenty  of  the  whiiK 
ling  plover  is  contained  in  the  ifiand. 

The  beauties  of  this  delightful  fpot,  are  not 
folely  confined  to  the  excellency  of  it's  landfcapes, 
lincethe  animals,  which  during  the  greateft  part 
of  the  year,  are  it's  only  inhabitants,  in  fome  mea- 
fure  partake  of  the  romatic  caft  of  the  ifland  ;  for 
the  cattle,  of  which  it  is  not  unufual  to  fee  herds 
of  fome  thoufands  feeding  together  in  a  large 
meadow,  are  all  of  them  milk-white,  except  their 
ears,  which  are  generally  browo  or  black  i  and, 
though  there  are  no  rational  inhabitants,  the  noife 
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of  domeftic  poultry,  which  in  great  numbers  ranee 
the  woods,  contributes  to  the  chearfulnefs  ?.nd 
beauty  of  the  place,  by  raifuig  the  idea  of  the 
mighbourhood  of  farms  and  villages. 

The  cattle,  which  are  faid  to  amount  to  at 
leaft  ten  thoufand,  are  far  from  being  fhy  ;  they 
are  exiremely  well  tafted,  and  their  flefh  of  an 
eafy  digeftion.  There  are  alfo  abundance  of  wild 
hogs,  which  are  excellent  food  ;  but  are  very  fierce, 
and  can  only  be  obtained  by  fhooting  them,  or 
hunting  them  with  dogs.  The  fowls  too  are  ex- 
ceeding good  ;  and  thefe  areeafily  run  down.  The 
country  is  equally  to  be  admired  on  account  of 
it's  fruit,  and  vegetable  produfiHons,  happily  adapt- 
ed to  the  cure  of  the  fcurvy  ;  which  is  of  pecu- 
liar advantage,  as  this  ifland  is  on  the  borders  of 
the  vaft  Eaftern  ocean.  In  the  woods  are  incon- 
ceivable quantities  of  cocoa-nuts,  with  the  cab- 
bages growing  on  the  fame  tree,  befides,  guavas, 
fweec  and  four  oranges,  and  a  kind  of  fruit,  faid 
to  be  peculiar  to  this  and  the  neighbouring  iflands, 
called,  by  commodore  Anfon's  people,  the  bread 
fruit,  of  which  we  fhrdl  give  a  particular  account, 
in  treating  of  the  vegetables  of  the  Indian  iflands. 

This  ifland  has  remains  of  buildings  that 
ftiew  it  was  once  extremely  populous  ;  for  in  all 
parts  of  it  are  ruins  of  a  particular  kind  ;  thefe 
ufually  conftft  of  two  rows  of  pyramidical  pillars, 
each  pillar  being  about  fix  feet  from  the  next;  and 
the  diftance  between  the  rov/s  about  twelve  feet: 
they  are  about  five  feet  fquare  at  the  bafe,  and 
about  thirteen  feet  high,  bearing,  on  the  top  of 
^ich  a  femi-globe,  with  the  flat  furface  upwards^ 
The  whole  of  the  pillar  and  femi-globe  is  folid,' 
being  compofed  of  fand  and  ftone  cemented  toge- 
therj  an4  plaftercd  over.    Thefe  were  faid,  by 

the 
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the  neighbouring  Indians,  to  be  foundations  of 
particular  buildings,  fct  apart  for  only  thofe  of  the 
natives  who  had  engaged  in  feme  religious  vow. 
But,  were  they  originally  the  bafes  of  their  com- 
mon d wel:ino;-houfes,  their  numl3€r  muft  have 
been  very  confiderable  ;  for,  in  many  parts  of  the 
ifland,  they  are  planted  very  thick,  and  fufficiently 
evince  the  multitude  of  it's  former  inhabitants.-— 
This  account  we  have  inferted  here,  from  com- 
modore Anfon's  voyage,  as  it  can  no  where  be 
better  placed  than  in  a  work  which  profelled!y 
treats  of  the  beauties  of  nature. 

VEGETABLES. 

^TpjHE  bread  fruit  grows  upon  a  lofty  tree,  whicht 
near  the  top,  is  divided  into  large  fpreading 
branches  ;  the  leaves  are  of  a  remarkable  deep 
green,  notched  about  the  edges,  and  generally 
from  a  foot  to  eighteen  inches  in  length.  The 
fruit  itfelf  is  found  indifferently  in  all  parts  of 
the  branches,  and  is  in  (hape  rather  elliptical 
than  round  ;  it  is  covered  with  a  rough  rind,  and 
is  ufually  fev-en  or  eight  inches  long,  each  grow- 
ing fingly,  and  not  in  clufters.  The  fruit  is 
fitteft  to  be  ufed  when  full  grown  but  flill  green  ; 
when,  being  roafted  in  the  embers,  it  has  fome 
diftant  refemblance  to  the  tafte  of  an  artichoke's 
bottom,  and  is,  like  that,  of  a  foft  and  fpungy  tex- 
ture. As  it  ripens,  it  becomes  fofter,  turns  yellow, 
and  contrafts  a  lufcious  tafte  and  an  agreeable 
fmell,  not  unlike  a  ripe  peach  ;  but  it  i?  then  ef- 
teemed  unwholfome,  and  is  faid  to  produce  fluxes. 
According  to  Mr,  Dampier,  it  is  as  large  as  a  two- 
penny loaf  in  his  time,  and  the  infide  foft,  tender, 
white,  and  crummy,  like  bread ;  and,  if  eaten  in 
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twenty-four  hours  after  it  is  plucked,  has  a  fweet 
and  acrreeable  tafte,  and  is  in  feafon  eight  months 
in  the  year.  Commodore  Anfon's  people  con- 
ftantly  eat  it,  during  their  ftay  upon  the  ifland, 
inftead  of  bread  ;  and  it  was  fo  univerfally  pre- 
ferred to  it,  that  no  (hip's  bread  was  expended  all 
the  while  they  ftaid  there. 

It  is  thefe  iflands,  and  Tome  of  them  only,  that 
furnifti  us  with  nutmegs  cinnamon,  cloves,  &c. 
which  fpices  are  juftly  efteemed  for  their  falu- 
tary  heat  and  aromatic  odour,  and  feem  in  the 
firft  place  to  deferve  our  attention.  A  vulgar  error 
long  prevailed,  and  is  perhaps  ftill  entertained  by 
fome  people,  that  nutmegs,  mace,  cloves,  and 
cinnamon,  were  all  produced  by  one  and  the 
fame  tree;  but  this  is  contradided  by  all  our  lateft 
and  belt  accounts,  the  opinion  being  only  true  with 
refpecl  to  the  mace  and  nutmegs.  The  nutmeg- 
tree  grows  fpontaneoufly  in  fome  fmall  iflands  call- 
ed the  Banda  iflands,  and  efpecially  in  that  which 
particularly  bears  the  name  of  Banda,  formerly 
poflefled  by  the  Englifh,  but  now  by  the  Dutch, 
who  have  monopolized  the  fpice  trade  to  them^ 
felves,  and  that  by  fuch  methods  of  cruelty  (wit- 
nefs  their  maflacre  of  the  Englifli  at  Amboyna*) 
as  is  not  our  buflnefs  to  relate.  And  fuch  prodi- 
gious quantities  of  nutmegs  are  produced  in  thefe; 
iflands,  that  we  are  credibly  informed  the  Dutcii 


*  This  barbarous  affair  happened  in  the  year  1623,  when 
the  chief  of  the  Englifh  fa<51ory  at  Amboyna  were  condemned 
and  executed  for  a  pretended  confpiracy  againft  the  Dutch, 
upon  evidence  of  thofe  whofe  confeifions  hid  been  extorted 
from  them  by  various  toitures.  After  this  they  feized  the 
Engii.1i  goods  at  Amboyna  and  other  iflands  to  a  great  value, 
and  have  ever  fmce  luppiied  ail  Europe  with  fpices. 
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fometimes'1:)U'rn  vaft  heaps  upon  thefpot,  rather  than 
bring  them  to  Kurope,  and  over-ftock  the  markets. 

The  nutmeg-tree  very  much  refembles  a  pear- 
tree,  but  the  leaves  are  like  thofe  of  the  peach, 
except  being  fmaUer  ;  it  has  an  afli-coloured  bark 
t^^ith  a  fpungy  wood.  The  bloflbms  are  yellowift, 
with  five  leaves,  not  unlike  thofe  of  cherries  ;  to 
thefe  fucceed  the  fruit,  hanging  to  a  long  pedicle. 
It  is  fomewhat  like  a  v/a!nut,  and  the  kernel,  or 
nutmeg,  is  covered  with  three  coats  \  the  firft  of 
which  is  fleftiy,  foft,  and  juicy,  about  as  thick  as 
a  man's  finger,  but  wh^n  ripe,  gapes  fpontaneoufly, 
and  falls  oiF.  Under  this,  is  another  covering  of 
an  oily,  clammy  confiftence,  but  thin,  and  of  an 
agrceabte,  fragrant  fmell,  and  an  acrid,  aromatic 
tafte.  This  is  of  a  fafFron  colour,  and  is  what  we 
call  mace.  There  is  alfo  a  hard,  woody,  thin, 
brittle  fliell,  of  a  dufky,  reddifh  colour,  arrd  in 
this  is  contamed  the  nutmeg ;  which  is  at  firft 
foft.  On  gathering  them,  they  throw  them  into 
Ouicklime,  for  otherwife  worms  would  breed  and 
^efiroy  them  ;  and  then  fuffer  them  to  dry 

There  are  feveral  iflands  in  the  neighbourhood 
cf  Banda,  in  w^hich  nutmegs  would  grow,  if  the 
Dutch  did  not  take  care  to  have  them  deftroyed 
annually.  This  may  at  firil  appear  fomewhat  ex- 
traordinary, fmce  their  being  once  thoroughly  root- 
ed out,  one  would  imagine,  would  prevent  their 
growing  again  ;  but  this  difficulty  is  eafily  folved, 
when  it  is  known  that  the  birds  carry  them  annu- 
ally into  all  thefe  iflands,  whence  the  Dutch  ftile 
them  the  gardeners  of  the  fpice-trces.  Tavernier 
fays,  that,  v^hen  the  fruit  is  ripe,  certain  birds  de- 
vour it  whole,  but  are  forced  to  throw  it  up 
again,  before  it  be  digelled  ;  and  that  the  nutmeg 
thus '  befmeared  v/ith  the  vifcous  matter,  takes 
root  where  it  falls,  and  produces  a  tree  which 

would 
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would  never  thrive,  was  it  planted*  ;  but  t'hisjaft 
obfervation  is  doubtlefs  a  miftake.  Thevenot  fays, 
that  the  birds,  having  fucked  it  off  the  green  hulk, 
fwallowthe  nuts,  which,  after  fome  the  time,  they 
void  in  the  ordinary  way  undigeftcd. 

Mr.  Ray  tells  us,  that  feveral  forts  of  birds 
devour  the  nutmegs,  but  chiefly  a  fmall  white  kind 
of  pigeons  ;  and  that,  being  voided  whole,  they  take 
Toot  the  fooner,  as  having  been  previoufly  macerated 
in  the  ftomach  of  the  animal.  He  adds  however, 
that  the  fruit  of  the  trees  produced  in  this  manner 
IS  much  worfe  than  that  of  others,  and  that  the 
natives  take  no  notice  of  it  except  for  the  mace,, 
which  they  ufe  to  adulterate  that  which  is  better. 

As  to  the  medicinal  qualities  of  nutmegs,  ihey 
are  heating,  drying,  fomewhat  aftringent,  and 
ftrengthen  the  head  and  ftomach.  They  difcufs 
flatulencies,  help  digeftion,  fweeten  the  breath, 
are  excellent  in  faintings  and  palpitations  of  the 
heart,  reftrain  diarrhoea?,  and  ftop  vomitings. 
We  have  fome  nutmegs  brought  to  us  preferved, 
being  comfited  gr^en  where  they  grow  ;  and  thefe 


*  Pliny,  TUeophraftus,  and  other  ancient  naturalifts  generally 
agree,  that  the  mifletoe,  which  grows  upon  the  oak,  whito 
thorn,  and  other  trees,  is  propagated  by  birds  fwallowing  the 
berries,  and  voiding  them  again  on  the  branches  whei  e  the/ 
happen  to  perch,  the  feeds  being  fertiiized  by  pafUng  thro.'g'i 
their  bodies.  Mr.  Bradley  endeavours  to  refule  the  popidar 
opinion  of  the  ancients,  that  the  feeds  of  the  mifietoe  would 
not  vegeate  without  this  preparation  ;  and  fuppofes  that 
their  unfuccefsful  endeavours  to  propagate  it  in  the  e:irth  havd 
led  them  into  the  error.  He  afierts  that  it  may  be  propagated 
by  feed  on  any  tree  whatever,  and  that  veryeafdyj  for,  if  about 
chriftmas,  when  the  berries  are  full  ripe,  we  apply  ihem  on 
the  fmooth  bark  of  a  tree,  their  vifcidity  will  make  them 
(lick  ;  and,  provided  they  are  not  devoured  by  birds,  we  may 
expe^l  a  new  plant  the  following  year  witliout  any  farther 
trouble. 
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are  alfo  reckoned  ftomachic,  and  very  ferviceablc 
in  flatulent  diforders,  but,  if  eaten  to  exccfs,  are 
faid  to  have  a  narcotic  quality,  and  to  produce  a 
fort  of  intoxication.  The  fame  virtues  with  thofe 
of  nutmegs  are  afcribcd  to  mace,  but,  as  it's  parts 
are  more  minute,  it  is  thought  to  operate  more  ef- 
fedually,  and  to  be  poflefled  of  a  more  penetrating 
quality.  The  genuine  oil  of  mace  by  expreffioa, 
made  in  the  iflands  while  the  mace  is  recent,  is 
brought  to  us  in  bottles,  but  is  a  very  rare  com- 
modity ;  that  commonly  fold  in  the  -(hops,  being  a 
fa£l!tious  kind,  by  no  means  equal  to  the  true  fort 
in  efficacy. 

The  clove-tree  was  formerly  very  common 
in  mod  of  the  Molucca  iflands,  and  all  nations 
furniQied  themfelves  with  cloves  at  liberty  ;  b^it 
the  Dutch,  to  render  themfelves  fole  maflers  of 
tfhat  merchandife,  have  found  means  to  deftroy 
all  the  clove-trees  except  thofe  of  Ternate  and 
a  few  other  fmall  iflands  in  their  own  pofleflion- 
The  fruit  of  this  tree  falling  on  the  ground  takes 
root,  and  thus  it  is  multiplied  without  any  culture. 
The  tree  refembles  a  laurel,  but  it's  leaves  are 
narrov/er  ;  and  it  is  faid  that  no  grafs  will  grow 
under  it's  branches,  it's  own  root  attrading  all 
the  humidity  of  the  foil.  From  the  age  of  eight 
years  to  a  hundred  it  bears  fruit,  which  is  gathered 
once  a  year  ;  though  feme  fay  they  crop  the  buds 
one  year,  to  make  them  thrive  the  better  next ; 
and  fo  gather  the  fruit  only  every  fecond  year. 
AVhen  the  clove  firft  begins  to  appear,  it  is  of  a 
tvhitiih  green  colour,  but  grows  brown  as  it  ri- 
pens '9  nor  is  there  any  preparation  nccefTary  in 
Qrder  to  render  it  fuch  as  it  comes  to  us,  but  to 
dry  it  in  the  fun,  notwithftanding  what  fome 
authors  talk  of  fteeping  it  in  fea-water  to  preferve 
it  from  worras^    Towards  the  head  it  feparate? 

intoi 
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into  four  parts,  whofe  apices  meetmg  at  the  top 
form  a  kind  of  crown,  fomewhat:  in  the  antique 
manner. Cloves  are  very  heating  and  dryirlg, 
ftrengthen  a  weak  ftomach,  expel  wind,  prevent 
fainting,  flop  vomiting,  and  are  good  in  malig- 
nant diftempers.  There  is  alfo  an  oil  drawn  from 
xloves  by  diftillation,  which  is  reckoned  a  fove-- 
reign  remedy  for  the  tooth-acli^  and  m  likewiO^ 
much  ufed  by  perfumers. 

The  fine  fpicewe  call  cinnamon  is  the  bark  of  a 
tree  growing  plentifully  in^eylon,  and  is  perhaps 
peculiar  to  that  ifiand  ;  at  Icaft  the  beft  fort  is. 

broucrht  from  thence,  and  the  commerce  thereof 
»^  *  . 

^monopolized,  like  the  other  ipices,  by  the  Dutch 
F^aft-India  companv.  By  an  account  given  us  in 
the  Philofophical  Tranfa^lions  there  appear  to  be 
feveral  fpccies  of  the  cinnamon-tree,  though  fomc 
a-re  not  eafily  diftinguifhed  from  each  other.  That 
which  yields  the  true  and  beft  cinnamon,  has 
leaves  like  thofe  of  the  lemon-tree,  bears  white 
fragrant  blofloms,  and  a  yellowifh  fruit  not  unlike 
an  acorn,  which  has  neither  the  fmell  nor  tafte  of 
the  bark,  but  yields  when  boiled  an  oily  juice,  that 
hardens  and  becomes  like  tallow,  and  is  not  only 
ufed  by  theCeylonefe  both  internally  and  externally 
for  feveral  diforders,  but  alfo  for  candles,  which 
it  is  faid  are  only  allowed  to  be  burnt  in  the 
king's  palace.  The  young  leaves  of  this  tree  arc 
red,  and,  if  rubbed  between  the  hands,  yield  an 
odour  more  like  that  of  cloves  than  that  of  cin- 
namo-n.  Thefe,  by  diftillation,  afford  an  oil  of  a 
bitterifti  tafte,  refembling  oil  of  cloves  to  which 
a  little  oil  of  cinnamon  has  been  added.  This 
is  called  oleum  malabathri,  and  is  celebrated  aa 
an  inftantaneous  remedy  for  pains  of  the  he44 
and  ftomach,  and  fome  other  diforders. 

K  2  The, 
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The  inhabitants  of  this  ifland  extract  from  th* 
root  of  the  cinnamon-tree,  by  incifion,  a  liquor 
that  frnells  like  camphire,  and  gradually  coagulates 
into  white  grains.  This  fpecies  of  camphire  is 
alfo  obtained  by  diflillation  from  the  bark  of  the 
root  dried,  bruifed,  and  immerfed  in  water.  Tl>c 
phyficians  of  Ceylon  ufe  this  diftilled  camphirated 
liquor  with  fuccefs,  exhibiting  a  fpoonful  of  it  at 
proper  intervals,  as  a  fudorific,  in  continual  and 
malignant  levers. 

The  cinnamon-trce  muft  grow  a  certain  n'jm- 
ber  of  years  before  the  bark  is  iit  to  be  taken  off; 
but  the  beft  fort  ripens  two  or  three  years  fooner 
than  the  other  trees,  which  is  ovv'ir.g  to  the  dif- 
ference of  the  foil  they  grow  in.  Thofe,  for  in- 
Itance,  where  the  foil  is  a  fine  white  fand,  will 
be  ready  in  five  years  time,  whereas  thofe  that 
ftand  in  a  wet  fiimy  foil  muft  have  feven  or  eight 
vears  before  they  are  ripe  enough.  Thofe  trees 
jikewife  that  grow,  in  thefhade  of  others,  v/hcreby 
the  iun  is  kept  from  their  roots,  are  later  on  that 
account ;  and  for  the  fame  reafon  the  bark  of  fuch 
trees  has  not  that  agreeable  tafte  which  is  obferved 
ill  thofe  that  grow  in  a  white  fandy  foil,  wherc^ 
with  a  little  wet,  they  ftand  expofed  to  the  fun. 
It  is  rather  of  a  bitterifh  tafte,  fomewhat  aftriiigent, 
and  fmells  like  camphire;.  for  by  the  heat  of  the 
fun  the  camphire  is  rendered  fo  thin  and  volatile, 
that  it  rifes  up  and  mixes  with  the  juices  of  the  tree, 
where  it  undergoes  a  fmall  fermentation;  and  then, 
rifin<>:  ftiU  hio-h.er  between  the  fubftance  of  the 
wood  and  the  thin  inner  membrane  of  the  bark,  it 
is  at  laft  fo  effectually  diffufed  through  ihe  branches 
and  leaves,  that  the  leaft  trace  of  it  is  not  to  be 
perceived.  Mean  time  the  thin  glutinous  mem» 
brane  between  the  bark  and  the  lUbftance  of  the 
wood  atiradls  the  pureft,  fvv-etcft,  an  J  nioft  agree- 
able 
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able  particles  of  the  juice,  leaving  the  thick  and 
grofs  ones,  which  are  pufhed  forwards,  and  ferve 
to  nourilh  the  branches,  leaves,  and  fruic. 

To  confirm  the  truth  of  u^hat  has  been  faid, 
our  author  obfervcs,  that,  if  the  bark  be  frefh  taken 
off,  the  juice  remaining  in  the  tree  has  a  bitterifh 
tafte,  not  unlike  that  of  cloves  ;  but  on  the  con- 
trary, if  you  tafte  the  inn^^r  membrane  of  the  bark, 
when  juft  taken  ofF,  you  will  find  it  moft  exqui- 
fitely  fweet  and  plea.ant,  whereas  the  outer  purt 
of  ihe  bark  differs  very  little  in  tafte  from  Xkat  of 
the  common  trees,^  which  {hews  that  all  it's  fweet- 
nefs  is  owing  to  the  inner  membrane.  When  the 
bark  is  laid  in  the  fun  in  order  to  be  dried  and 
convolved,  this  oily  fweetnefs  of  the  inner  mem- 
brane diffafes  itfelf  through  the  outer  part  of  it, 
(which  has  been  ftripped,  while  ftill  upon  the  tree, 
of  it's  outermoft  greenifli  coat)  and  impregnates  it 
fo  ftrongly^  as  to  make  it  a  commodity  which  is 
coveted  and  admired  by  all  tlie  world  for  it's  aro- 
matic tafte  and  fragrancy. 

The  cinnamon  may  be  taken  from  trees  that 
have  flood  fourteen,  fifteen,  or  fixteen  years  aftep 
coming  to  maturity  ;  but  then  they  begin  to  lofe 
their  agreeable  fweetnefs,  and  the  bark  has  more 
of  the  tafte  of  camphire  ;  bcfides,  it  is  then  grown- 
fo  thick,  that,  when  it  is  laid  rn  the  fun,  it'does 
not  ftirink  and  wind  itfelf  up,  but  remains  flat.- 
Ard  now  our  author  thinks  it  worth  inquiring, 
confidering  the  vaft  quantities  of  cinnamon  that 
have  been  exported  from  the  ifland  of  Ceylon,  how 
fuch  numbers  of  trees  fit  to  be  barked  ftill  remain  ; 
for  it  is  absolutely  falfe,  that,  when  the  bark  has 
been  ftripped  from- the  tree,  it  grows  again  in  four 
or  tour  five  years,  as  fome  have  reported.  The 
truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  after  the  trees  have 
b^en  barked  new  ftioots  aufe  from  the  roots,. 

K  3  whicli 
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which  ID  fix  or  feven  years  are  fit  to  be  barked; 
5\nd  hence  it  appears  how  inftrumental  the  old 
roots  are  to  the  plenty  and  growth  of  cinnamon. 
The  tree  is  propagated  by  the  faU  of  the  fruit, 
and  it's  being  fcattered  by  a  fort  of  wild  pigeons, 
as  we  have  obferved  of  the  nutmegs.  Thefe  birds^ 
when  they  fetch  food  for  their  young  ones,  dif- 
petfc  the  fruit  over  feveral  parts  of  the  ifiand, 
vwhich  occafions  the  rife  of  many  thoufands  of 
yovpg  trees,  which  grow  on  t^ie  fides  of  the  roads,, 
and  for  ^  woods  and  groves  in  feveral  places. 

I  N  the  fhops,  that  cinnamon  is  generally  ac- 
counted beft  that  fs  of  a  yellowifh  red  externally^ 
imd  internally  of  a  fomcwhat  darker  colour;  and 
h  is  to  be  chofen  fmooth,  eafiiy  broken,  of  a  fra- 
grant fcent,  and  pungent  tafte.  That  which  is 
imali  is  preferable  to  the  large  kind,  and  the  long 
pipes  are  more  valuable  than  the  fhort  ones.  It  is 
fomctimes  adulterated  with  the  bark  of  the  caper- 
hum,  tamarift,  or  the  cafiia  lignca  ;  but  this  piece 
of  fraud  i-  eafiiy  dete£led>  As  to  it's  virtues,  though 
it  be  an  excellent  cordial,  and  highly  beneficial  ia 
palpitations  of  the  heart,  yet  by  being  too  oftea 
ufed  it  has  been  foujid.  to  bring  on  the  £ame  dif- 
order  ;  in  which  cafe  acids  are  the  moft  eif*e£luai: 
means  of  relief. 

T  o  the  account  we  have  given  of  the  cinna- 
mon-tree we  fhall  only  add,  that  the  caffia  lignea 
iuft  mentioned,  is  a  fpecies  of  \t  produced  in  Mala-^ 
bar,  Java,  Sumatra,  and  the  Philippine  iflands,  and 
is  brought  into  Europe  in  fmall  pipes  like  the 
Ceylonian  cinnamon,  but  is  of  a  darker  and  more 
rufty  colour,  of  a  more  compleat  texture,  and  more 
languid  fmell.  That  fort  of  thi>s  bark  is  reckoned 
beft  which  i-s  of  a  purplifh  colour,  eafily  broken, 
fragrant,  and  of  a  fweetifh  tafte,  becaufe  then  it 
abounds  with  a  volatile  oleous.  fait,  ftieathed  in  a 

muciJa^inoua 
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mucHaginous  fubftance  ;  and  is  therefore  proper 
when  the  intention  is  only  moderately  to  heat, 
open,  refolve,  and  ftrengthen. 

Having  mentioned  that  camphire  is  obtained 
from  the  root  of  the  cinnamon-tree,  it  is  proper 
to  obferve,  that  it  does  not  come  from  that  tree 
only,  but  from  another  which  grows  very  frequent 
in  the  ifland  of  Borneo.    It  is  a  fubftance  of  a  very 
fmgular  nature,  diftilling  from  the  tree  in  the 
manner  of  a  gum,  and  thickening  into  little  grains 
©f  different  figures  and  fizes.    It  is  white,  tranf- 
parent,  friable,  of  an  acrid  and  fomewhat  bitter- 
ifli  tafte,  of  a  penetrating  fmell,  and  to  fome  peo- 
ple gi-eatly  ofFenfive.    We  are  told  that  camphire 
is  red  at  firft,  but  whitened  either  by  the  fun  or 
by  fire;  and  indeed  we  have  very  little  of  the  raw 
natural  camphire  among  us,  the  Dutch  taking 
care  it  (hall  come  refined  by  fublimation,  and  pre- 
pared to  our  hands.    Camphire  flames  in  an  open 
fire,  and,  when  kindled,  burns  till  it  be  totally 
confumed  ;  it  likewife  burns  in  water,  and  fends 
forth  a  thick  dark  fmoke,  which  produces  a  black- 
ifh  foot.    When  put  into  a  pure  glafs  vefTcl,  with 
an  alembic  fitted  to  it,  it  melts  by  the  force  of  fire, 
iifcends  into  the  alembic,  and  there  concretes 
again  into  the  form,  of  camphire,  without  any  aK 
terat'on*    When  put  upon  hot  bread,  if  it  becomes 
moifls,  it  is  a  fign  of  it's  being  good  and  genuine  > 
but,  if  it  becomes  dry,  it  rs  a  proof  of  it's  being 
bad  and  fpurious.    A5  camphire  confifts  of  highly 
volatile  parts,  it  is  very  penetrating,,  difcuticnt, 
refolvent,  corroborat'uig,  and  proper  to  refift  pu- 
trefadlion.    It  is  the  moft  efficacious  diaphoretic 
known,  it's  great  fubtilty  difFufing  it  through  the 
fubftanceof  the  parts  almoft  as  foon  as  the  warmth 
of  the  ftomach  has  fet  it  in  motion.    In  the  courts 
#f  the  Eaftein  prrnces  it  is  burnt,  together  witfi 
K  4  wax,. 
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wax,  to  illumine  the  night  ;  and  the  Indians  fr^e- 
fluently  mix  it  with  acrid  and  aromatic  fubflances, 
©f  which  they  form  troches  to  be  chewed  in  order 
to  promote  a  discharge  of  the  faliva.  It  is  of  fm- 
gular  efficacy  in  infiammaiions  whether  interfia! 
or  external,  and  has  been  found  of  ufe  againft 
fevers  when  worn  as  an  amulet.  Some  put  a 
grain  or  two  of  camphire  into  a  rotten  tooth,  and 
«ven  ufe  it  as  a  gaigarifm  in  the  tooth-ach. 

If  camphire  be  boiled  in  aqua  vitae-in  a  clofc 
place  till  the  whole  be  evaporated,  and  then  a 
lighted  torch  or  candle  be  introduced,  the  air  will 
immediately  catch  fire  and  appear  all  \n  a  flame, 
without  doing  any  damage  cither  to  the  place  or 
the  fpe(5tators. 

The  tree  that  produces  fago  grows  common 
enough  in  the  Molucca  iflands,  and  is  a  very  ufe-? 
ful  one  to  the  natives  on  feveral  accounts*  When 
a  tree  is  feHed,  they  cleave  it  in  two  in  the  middle, 
and  dig  out  the  pith,  which  is  eatable  even  when 
it  comes  frefli  out  of  the  tree  ;  but  to  make  bread 
of  it  they  pound  it  in  a  mortar  till  it  is  reduced 
to  a  powder  fomewhat  like  flour.  This  done, 
they  fift  it  in  a  fieve  made  of  the  bark  of  the  fame 
tree,  and  pour  water  upon  it  to  feparate  the  fine 
part  of  the  powder  from  the  woody  veins  where- 
with the  pith  abounds.  The  flour  thus  filtrated 
they  call  fagou,  which  they  make  into  pafle,  and 
bake  it  in  earthen  ovens  ;  and  this  they  do  with 
very  great  expedition.  The  pith  of  this  tree  being 
well  beaten  in  a  mortar  with  water  forms  a  kind 
of  emulfion,  the  fediment  whereof  dried  is  the 
fago  of  the  (hops.  It  is  much  ufed  amongfl:  us, 
being  a  very  kindly  and  nourifliing  food,  never 
fermenting  in  the  ftomach,  and  very  proper  in  hec- 
tic fevers.— We  are  told  that  from  the  fame  tree 
they  draw  a  liquor  as  pleafant  as  wine  >  that  tbe 

leaves. 
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leaves,  when  young,  are  covered  with  a  kind  o* 
cotton  whereof  they  make  their  cloth  ;  and  that' 
when  they  grov/  older,  they  ferve  to  thatch  thei^ 
houfcs. 

What  we  call  dragon's-blood  is  a  refinous 
fubftance  iffuing  from  a  large  tree  which  grows 
in  Borneo  and  fome  other  Hlands  in  the  Indian 
ocean,  as  well  as  in  Africa  and  America.  This 
gum  has  it's  name  from  it's  reddifh  colour,  and 
the  tree  itfelf  is  called  draco  arbor,  or  the  dragon- 
tree,  by  our  botanifts,  fome  of  whom  talk  of  the 
figure  of  a  dragon  finely  reprefented  under  the  rind 
of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  ;  but  this  is  a  mere  fiftion*. 
The  gum  is  eafily  malted  in  the  fire,  and  flames 
when  thrown  into  it,  but  is  not  difiblved  in  any  li- 
quor without  difficulty.  It  is  a  powerful  drier  and 
aftringent,  and  is  ufed  to  flop  hsemorrhages,  conglu- 
tinate  wounds,  and  fatten  loofe  teeth. — There  is 
alfo  a  counterfeit  fort  of  dragon's-blood  made  of  the 
gum  of  the  cherry  or  almond-tree,  diffolved  and 
boiled  in  a  tindlure  of  Brafrl  wood;  but  this  is  only 
applied  externally  in  fome  difeafes  of  horfes. 

The  mangoftan  is  a  fruit  o-  the  pomiferous 
kind,  and  originally  a  native  of  the  Molucca  iflands,, 
from  whence  it  has  of  late  years  been  tr?nfplanted 
K)  Java,  where  it  thrives  very  well,  and  is  at  pre- 
fent  looked  upon  at  Batavia  as  the  moft  proper  fop 
adorning  a  garden,  and  affording  an  agreeable 


*  The  ancients  had  a  notion,  that  the  dragon  fig^hting  with 
the  elephant  fucked  all  it's  blood  through  it's  ears  and  eyes  5 
that  the  elephant  faUIng-down  dead  cnifhed  the  dragon  5  an  i 
that  from  their  blood,  thus  mixed  on  the  ground,  arofe  what 
they  called  dragonVblood,  which  they  held  in  high  efteem,. 
This  is  the  account  given  by  Solinus,  Pliny,  and  others  after 
them  ;  but  the  reader  need  not  be  told  that  the  whole  is 
fabulous, 

K  5;.  fliade>. 
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fliade.  It  is  of  a  moderate  fize,  feldom  growlag. 
jibove  fixtecn  o;  eighteen  feet  high  ;  and  it's  ftem 
runs  up  ftraight  to  the  top  of  it's  tuft,  which  is  re- 
gular, in  the  form  of  an  oblong  cone,  eompofed  of 
feveral  branches  and  twigs  fpreading  thcmfelves 
equally  on  all  fides,  without  leaving  ar>y  vacancy.- 
The  item  at  the  bottom  is  eight  or  ten  inches  in 
cliameter,  gradually  diminifliing  to  ihe  top;  and 
the  wood  is  white  whi^le  the  tree  is  growing,  but 
brownifh  when  felled  and  dry.  It's  bark  is  ten- 
der, of  a  dark  grey  colour,  ai^.d  full  of  cracks  up- 
the  ftem,  but  on  the  twigs  it  is  more  green  and 
even.  The  branches  grow  by  pairs  or  ftorles, 
v/hich  crofs  each  other  obliquely,  and  not  at  right 
an<iles.  Thofe  at  the  bottom  of  the  tuft  are  five 
or  fix  feet  long,  the  others  fliorter  as  they  come 
near  the  top»  The  twigs  grow  on  the  branches 
in  the  fame  order  as  thofe  on  the  ftem,  that  is^ 
©ppolite  to  each  other,  and  always  are  lefs  and 
lefs  towards  th'-ir  extrenuty.  The  leaves  alfo> 
grow  in  the  Aime  manner,  and  are  fmooth  like 
thofe  of  tlu!  laurel,  of  a  (hiriing  green  on  the^ 
upper  fide,  and  of  an  olive-coloiir  on  the  back.,, 
pointed  at  the  ends  ;  and  the  largeft  of  them  are 
eight  or  nine  inches  long,  but  for  th^  generality 
fix  or  feven,  and  their  breadth  always  nearly  equal 
to  half  their  length. 

The  flower  this  tree  bears  is  about  two  inchet 
in  diameter,  pretty  much  refcmbling  a  fingle  rofe,. 
being  compoted  of  four  petala  almoft:  round,  but 
a?  little  pointed,  and  fomevvhat  hollowed  into  the 
faape  of  a  fpoon.  The  fruit  is  round,  of  the  fize 
of  a  middling  orange;  butin  this  it  varies,  from  aii 
inch  and  a  h^^if  to  two  and  a  half  rn  diameter.  It's 
top  is  covered  with  a  fort  of  cap  in  the  fnape  of  a 
rofe,  or  a  ffar  with  the  rays  fquared  oft',  which  rays 
aie-commonly  fix  or  feven  in  number^  feldona  five  or 
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eight,  and,  being  thus  fquared,  form  together  a 
kind  of  polygon.    The  body  of  the  fruit  is  con- 
tained in  a  thick  rind  or  (hell,  fomewhat  like  that 
of  a    pomegranate,   but  fofter  and  more  juicy. 
The  colour  of  this  cafe  on  the  outfide  is  a  dark; 
brown  purple,  but  the  infide  is  of  a  rofe-colour, 
atid  it's  juice  is  purple.    It  has  an  aftringent  tafte, 
as  that  of  a  pomegranate  has  ;  nor  does  it  ftick 
to  the  parts  of  the  frui^  it  inclofcs,  which  rs  fur- 
rowed and  divided  into  fegments,  much  like  thofe^ 
of  an  orange,  but  of  an  unequal  fize,  and  not  ad- 
hering to  one  another.    The  number  of  thefe^; 
fegments  is  always  equal  to  that  of  the  rays  above- 
mentioned  ;  and  the  fewer  there  are,  the  larger; 
They  are  white,  clear,  fleffcy,  membranous,  full 
ef  juice,  and  have  a  mixed  tafte  of  grapes  and 
ftrawberries.    Each  of  the  largeft  fegments  inclofes^ 
a  feed  of  the  figure  and  fize  of  an  almond  ftrip- 
ped  of  it's  fhell,  which,  as  to  confiftence  and  ca-^ 
lour  very  much  refembles  a  chefnut. 

Travellers  in  general,  Vv^ho  fpeak  of  this 
fruit,  beftow  great  encomiums  upon  it  5  and  Dr, 
Garcin  thinks  it  furprifing^  that  the  mofl:  dLlicious 
fruit  of  the  Indies,  and  which  yields  to  none  in 
Europe,  fhould  be  hitherto  fo  little  known  or  re- 
garded:  But  that  gentleman,  having  often  eaten  of 

and  found  it  as  excellent  as  it  is  reputed  v/here 
it  grows,  refolved  to  examine  it's  genus,  fettle  it's 
charaders,  and  give  a  defcription  of  it  which>might 
make  it  better  known  to  botanifts  and  other  curi 
ous  perfons  ;  and  from  his  account  we  have  made- 
this  extrafi:. — Our  author  adds,  that  one  may  eat 
a  great  deal  of  this  fruit  without  any  iticonveni- 
ency,  and  allow  it  even  to  fick  people,  being  very 
wholfome,  refreftiing,  and  more  cordial  than  the 
ftrawberry.    It's  (hell  has  the  fame  virtue  with\ 
tibat  o£  the  poix^graaate ;  and  at  Batavia  they  make 
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an  infufion  and  a  tindure  of  it  againft  loofenefTeSy 
and  chiefly  againft  dyfenterles  :  But  the  wood  of 
the  tree  is  fit  for  nothing  but  fuel. 

There  rcm.ain  yet  feveral  other  trees  and 
plants,  the  produce  of  the  Oriental  iflands^,  which 
are  fo  remarkable  as  to  deferve  our  obfervation^ 
particularly  the  talipot  in  the  ifland  of  Ceylon. 
This  tree  grows  to  a  great  height,  having  no- 
branches  on  it's  trunk.but  leaves  on  the  top  fo  large 
that  one  of  them,  will  fhelter  fifteen  or  tv/enty  men. 
They  fold  up  like  a  fan,  and,  when  dry,  are  ftrong, 
light,  and  pliable,  infomuch  that  they  are  ufcd 
for  tents  and  umbrella's ;  that  the  natives  write 
upon  them  inftead  of  paper.  The  pith  likewife,, 
when  beat  in  a  mortar,  makes  tolerable  bread, 
which  the  Ceylonefe  cat  in  a  time  of  fcarcity*. 
It  is  faid  they  do  not  build  their  houfes  near  thcfe 
trees,  the  bloflbms  having  an  oftenfive  fmell. 

I  N  Ceylon  there  likewife  grows  a  tree  called 
keitule,  which  yields  a  pleafain  wholfome  liquor*,, 
whereof  the  natives  make  a  pretty  good  fugar. 

They. 


♦  It  is  an  admirable  provlfion,  as  Dr.  Deiliam  obferves^ 
TJ-^adc  by  the  wife  Creator  for  jome  countiies  fubjefl  to  droughty 
tlv.4t,  when  the  waters  every-where  fiail,  there  are  vegetables 
which  contain  nioiAure  enough  not  only  to  Tiippiy  their  own 
vegetation  and  wants,  but  afrord  drink  alfo  botti  to  man  and 
other  creatuses  rn  their  great  extremities.  Thus  the  wild  pine, 
according  to  Dan^pier^  has  leaves  that  will  hold  a  pint  and 
half  or  a  quart  of  rain  water,  which  he  (ays  he  has  many  times 
let  out  of  the  leaf  with  his  knife,  and  catchcd  in  his  hat,  to 
his  very  great  relief.  And  Navarette  tells  us  of  a  tree  called 
the  bejuco,  which  twines  about  other  trees,  with  it's  point- 
hanging  downwards  i  and  that  travellers  cut  off  tlie  point  of 
it,  from  wl^^nce  immediately  ifTues  a  ftream  of  water,  as 
clear  as  c^yllal,  enough  for  fix  or  eight  men,  and  to  fpare. 
I  have  drank  of  this  liquor,  fays  he,  to  my  fatisfaclion,  find- 
ing it  cool  and  fweet.   It  it  the  common  relief  of  herdfmen 

on 
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They  make  ropes  of  it's  leaves ;  which,  like  thofe 
of  the  betel-tree,  are  faftened  to  a  hard  fkin  full 
of  very  ftrong  fibres.  The  buds  have  the  tafte 
of  almonds,  and  the  vi^ood  is  fo  hard  that  it  ferves 
for  peftles  to  pound  rice.  One  particular  told- 
cancerning  it  is  very  wonderful,  viz.  that,  while  it 
is  growing,  it  fheds  it's  leaves,  but  fheds  none  for 
many  years  after  it  is  come  to  fuJl  maturity. 

The  orula  bears  a  fruit  like  an  olive,  which 
is  ufed  for  purging,  and  makes  ink  by  being  bruif- 
ed  and  fteeped  m  water.  If  laid  upon  iron,  it  clear!^ 
it  from  rufl  in  a  night's  time. — There  is  alfo  a 
tree  called  jackes,  which  bears  a  nut  like  a  chef- 
nut,  whofe  kernels  are  ufed  inftead  of  rice  when 
it  is  fcarce;  and  the  tree  yields  a  thick  glutinous 
fubftanCe,  which  the  boy3  ufe  for  bird-lime,  and 
which  taftes  like  eggs  v/lien  mixed  with  rice- flour. 

Rattans  and  large  canes  grow  plentifully  in 
Ceylon,  running  like  vines  along  the  ground,  or 
up'  high  trees,  and  bearing  a  fruit  like  bunches  of 
grapes,  covered  with  prickly  jfhells,^  which:  fall  ofF 
when  ripe.  Within  thefe  there  is  a  fcaly  huflc 
inclofing  a  whitifli  kernel,  of  which  the  native^ 
make  a  fourifli  pottage,  agreeable  enough  in  that 
kot  climate. 

They  have  five  different  kinds  of  rice,  diftin- 
guifhed  by  their  feafons  of  maturity,  all  which 
except  one,  require  a  v/atery  foil.  When  the  rice 
is  gathered,  the  women  carry  it  to  a  pit,  where 
it  is  trod  out  by  buffaloes  ;  after  which  it  is  fepa- 
rated  from  the  hufl^s  by  being  pounded  in  a  'mor- 
tar; but  the  beft  fort  muft  be  boiled  in  the  hufks^ 
or  it  breaks  to  pieces.  • 


on  the  mountains  when  they  are  thirfty.— Accounts  of  the 
like  nature  are  given  us  by  S'w  Hans  Sloane,  of  which  we 
Aall.iake  farthei  notice  when  we  come  to  fpeak  of  Jamaica. 
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Besides  rice  they  have  feveral  forts  of  corn,- 
of  which  they  make  bread  and  oil  ;  the  moft  re- 
markable whereof  is  a  grain  called  tanna,  faid  to 
multiply  a  thoufand  for  one,  fo  that  it  is  fown 
only  in  fmall  quantities. 

We  (hall  only  add  to  this  article,  that  Ceylon, 
Sumatra,  Java,  Borneo,  and  other  Indian  iflands,. 
afford  feveral  kinds  of  pepper  in  great  plenty ; 
b'dt  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  account  already 
giiven.  of  that  aromatic  fruit*y  and  proceed  to  the 
animal  kingdom. 

A   N   I   M   A   L  &. 

IN  the  ifland  of  Ceylon  are  plenty  of  bufFalccs, 
elephants,  monkies  of  various  kinds,  bears, 
tygers,  and  jackals.  Thejfland  is  particularly  fa- 
mous for  it's  elephants,  on  account  of  their  pro- 
digious bulk,  and  the  beauty  of  their  ivory ;  and 
they  are  fo  numerous,  as  to  do-  incredible  damage 
to  the  hufbandmen,  by  breaking  their  trees,  and 
eating  and  trampling  down  their  corn.  Hencethe 
country  people  are  obliged  to  watch  thofe  fields 
that  lie  near  the  woods^  every  night ;  and  they  are 
not  fecure  of  their  com,  even  when  it  is  placed 
iin  their' yards.  It  is  with  great  difficulty  that, 
with  lighted  torches,  and  making  a  great  noife, 
they  can  frighten  them  away.  Their  tygers  and 
bears  are  far  lefs  troublefome ;  for  they  do  no 
damage  to  the  corn,  and  feldom  attack  people 
without  provocation  ;  but  thefe  elephants,  when 
tamed,  are  faid  to  be  remarkable  for  their  docility. 


*  See  p.  20,  XI,  of  this  volume*. 
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The  Ceylonefe  not  only  make  ufe  of  fire,  to 
drive  away  the  wild  beafts,  but  alfo  to  take  deer, 
elks,  &c.  with  which  their  woods  abound.  Two 
men  go  into  a  wood  in  the  night-timej  one  of 
whom  carries  on  his  head  an  earthen  veflel,  where- 
in a  fire  h  made  of  flicks  arid  a  kind  of  rofin  ;  and 
in  one  hand  he  has  a  ftafF,  whereon  eight  bells  are 
faflened^  the  more  harmonious,  the  better.  The 
other  man  goes  behind  with  a  fpear  in  his  hand  ; 
and  whilft  the  deer  ftands  gazing  at  the  light,  and 
attentive  to  the  mufic  of  the  bells,  the  fpearman 
advanc-^s,  and  runs  him  through  the  body. — They 
have  another  method  of  killing  birds,,  deer  or  other 
game,  which  is  pra£lifed  by  thofe  who  are  matters 
©f  a  gun  :  viz..  They  make  a  frame  large  enough  to* 
ftreen  their  body,  which  they  cover  with  the 
boughs  of  trees,  and,  advancing  behind  this  frame, 
they  eafily  get  near  enough  to  fire  at  their  mark, 
tlve  birds  or  deer  being  not  affrighted,  as  feeing 
nothing  but  the  green  branches. 

Besides  elephants,  tigers,  and  other  quadru* 
peds  already  mentioned,  there  is  a  fort  of  bear  in 
Ceylon,  called  talgoi,  or  the  ant-bear  from  his. 
eating  cert,iin  ants  called  waia,  of  which  there 
are  great  numbers  in  that  ifland.  In  order  ta 
deceive  them,  the  bear  lies  down  near  the  little 
.nefi:s  they  build,  as  if  he  was  dead,  lolling  out 
kis  tongue  as  f^r  as  he  can,  upon  which  multi- 
tudes of  ants  prefently  fix  themfelves,  and  the  bear 
draws  in  his  tongue  and  fwallows  them  ;  and 
then,  putting  out  his  tongue  again,  he  foon 
catches  more,  continuing  fo  to  do  till  he  ha» 
fatisfied  his  hunger.  The  nefts  or  habitations 
of  thefe  ants  are  very  curioufiy  formed,  accord- 
ing to  the  accounts  of  travellers,  being  built  iri, 
little  hills,  and  confifting  of  vaults  and  arches 
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of  the  fineft  clay,  and  fo  ftrong  as  not  to  be  eafiljr 
demoliilied*. 

This 


*  We  have  heretofore  given  a  large  account  of  the  fagacity^ 
induftry,  and  oeconomv  of  the  bee  j  and,  having  mentioned  the- 
ant  in  ihis  place,  it  lea  Is  us  to  make  ibme  obfervations  on 
th-^t  little  in(e6l,  which  the  fcripture  calls  exceeding  fwife,. 
(Prov.  XX jf.  24.)  and  to  which  Solomon  fends  the  fluggard 
to  iearn  wiidom,  forefighl,  care,  and  diligence*.  Go  to  the 
anty  thou  Jluggard,  confider  her  n.vmSy  and  he  nvife  j  ^uohich 
halving  no  guide^  o^erfeer,  or  ruler,  prc<videlh  her  meat  m  the 
fummer,  a72d gather eth  her  food  the  har^uefi,  Prov.  vi".  6,7,8, 
—To  viewthefe  hufy  animals  (as  an  ingenious  author  obferves) 
is  realiy  an  inftri:6>ive  fight;  for  we  may  conlider  them  as  a 
little  people  united,  I'ke  the  bees,  in  a  republic  govenned  by 
it*s  own  laws  and  politics.  They  have  ufually  a  kind  of 
oblong  city,  divided  into  various  ftreets,  which  terminate  at 
different  magazines.  Some  fpecies  of  ants  llrengthen  the 
earth,  and  prevent  it's  falling  in,  by  incrulting  it  with  a  fur- 
face  of  glutinous  matter  ;  but  thole  we  commonly  meet  with 
make  their  habitations  by  amairng  feveral  fplinters  of  wood, 
which  they  ufe  as  rafters  to  fuftain  the  roof,  and  acrofs  the;fe 
they  lay  another  rank  of  fplinters,  covering  them  with  dry  rufh- 
es,  grafs,  and  little  draws,  which  they  raife  with  a  double  flope^ 
to  turn  off  the  water  from  their  magazines,  whereof  fome  ars 
appropriated  to  receive  their  provifions,  and  in  others  they 
depcfit  their  eggs,  and  the  v^^orms  that  proceed  from  them.— . 
As  to  their  provifions,  they  are  indefatigable  in  bringing 
them  home  ;  and  it  is  very  pretty  to  fee  one  of  them  loaded 
with  the  kernel  of  fome  fruit,  another  bending  under  the 
weight  of  a  dead  gnat,  or  feveral  of  them  at  work  cn  thecarcafs 
of  a  larger  fly  or  other  ir.fe6l.  Whar  cannot  be  removed  they 
eat  on  the  i'pot,  and  carry  to  their  magazines  what  is  capable 
of  being  preferved.  They  fometimes  carry,  and  femes  pufh 
before  them,  grains  of  w^heat  or  bariey  much  larger  than 
themfelves  \  and  we  are  tald  that  tliey  gnaw  off  the  point  of  the 
grain,  to  prevent  it's-  (hooting  up  by  the  moifture  of  the  cells 
in  which  it  is  depofited.  Some  pretend  to  have  feen  their 
granaries,  and  we  fhall  not  abfolutely  deny  the  fa6l  3  but  it  is 
probable  their  aurelias>  commonly  called  ants  eggs,  have 
been  rniftaken  for  grains  of  corn. — Af.er  the  ants  have  paffed 
the  fummer  in  a  conftant  employment  and  fatigue,  they  fhut 
themfelves  up  in  winter,  and  enjoy  the  fruits  c>f  their  labours  5 

tut: 
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This  ifland  abounds  with  a  variety  of  fowl, 
particularly  wild  peacocks,  and  green  parrots,, 
which  are  very  numerous.  A  fpecies  of  the  latter 
called  the  macaw,  is  of  the  fize  and  colour  of  a 
black-bird  ;  and  fpeaks  very  plain  when  taught, 
as  does  alfo  another  fpecies,  which  is  of  a  very 
beautiful  gold  colour. 

One 


but  there  is  reafon  to  believe  they  eat  little  in  that  feafon,  and 
are  either  benumbed  or  buried  in  deep,  like  many  other  infers. 
Their  induftry  therefore  in  ftoring  up  provifions  dbes  not 
fcem  fo  much  intended  to  guard  againft  the  winter,  as  to  pro- 
vide a  necelTary  fuftenence  for  their  offspring;  whom  they 
nourifli,  as  Toon  as  they  quit  the  egg,  with  wonderful  afTiduity, 
the  care  of  .their  little  progeny  being  efteemed  a  matter  of 
public  concern. 

Dr.  King,  who  was  veiy  curious  in  examining  the  gene- 
ration of  ants,  imagines  their  true  eggs  to  be  that  fiiie  white- 
fubftance,  like  grains  of  fujgar  or  fait,  which  is  obfervable 
upon  opening  an  ant-hill ;  for  viewing  a  bit  of  it  with  a  goocV 
inicrofcape,  and  opening  it  with  the  point  of  a  needle,  he 
difcerned  many  white  appearances  in  the  diftinft  membranes, 
refembling  little  egg?,  and  as  clear  as  a  fifh*s  bladder;  an<t 
what  confirms  his  conje6lure  is,  that  he  found  the  very  fame 
fubftance  in  the  bodies  of  the  ants  themfelves.  This  fubftance, 
when  fcattered,  the  ants  diligently  gather  into  a  heap,  and 
lie  upon  it  in  multitudes,  perhaps  (as  Dr.  Derham  fuppofes) 
by  way  of  incubation.  Be  this  as  it  will,  when  the  young 
ants  leave  the  egg,  they  are  little  worms,  no  longer  than 
common  grains  of  fand,  without  any  fenfible  motion  ,  biUy 
after  they  have  received  their  nourifhment  for  fome  time, 
which  is  diftributfcd  to  them  in  equal  proportions,  they  fpin  a 
thread,  and  wrap  themfelves  up  in  a  whitilh  web,  in  which  ftatc 
they  are  vulgarly  taken  for  eggs,  but  are  in  reality  aurelia^s 
or  nymphs,  that  are  to  be  transformed  into  a  new  progeny. 
And  now  it  is  very  diverting,  as  well  as  furprifing,  to  fee  with 
whatafFeftion  and  care  the  parent-ants  carry  about  thefe  aure- 
lia? ;  how  they  expofe  themfelves  to  the  greateft  dangers  ra- 
ther than  forfakc  them'j  how  they  remove  them  from  place  ta 
place  in  their  little  hills,  for  the  benefit  of  proper  warmth 
or  raoifture,  fometimes  bringing  them  to  the  furface  of  the 
c^'th,  or  carrying  them  down  into  tlie  ground,  according 
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One  of  the  fineft  birds  of  the  country  is  of 
the  fize  of  a  fparrow,  and  as  white  as^fnow,  ex- 
cept it's  head,  which  is  black,  with  a  plume  of 
feathers  ftanding  upright ;  and  the  tail  is  a  foot 
long.  There  are  others  of  a  deep  yellow,  but 
in  every  other  refpe£l  like  the  former  ^  neither  of 
them  have  any  mufical  notes. 

In  Ceylon  they  have  a  black-bird  called  carles, 
as  big  as  a  fwan,  which  feldom  lights  on  th« 
ground,  but  perches  on  high  trees.  It  has  fhort 
legs,  a  large  head,  and  a  long  bill,  but  crooked, 
like  that  of  a  hawk.  It  has  white  fpots  on  each 
fide  of  the  head,  a  white  crcft  on  the  top  of  it, 
*  and  quacks  like  a  duck.  There  is  likewife  a 
black  water  fowl,  as  big  as  a  duck,  which  lives 
on  fifh,  and  dives  a  great  while  under  water. 

There  are  various  kinds  of  fcrpcnts  in  Ccylony 
fome  are  very  large  and  dangerous ;  but  there  arc 
two  forts  that  arc  not  thought  venomous,  which 
the  Ceylonefe  will  not  deftroy.    The  firft  is  of  ft^ 


as  the  feafbn  is  v/aim  or  cokl,  dry  or  rainy  :  When  tke  wea- 
ther is  ferene.  they  bring  them  up  towards  the  top  of  the 
hill  in  the  moniing,  commonly  on  the  fouth  fide  ;  but,  on  the 
approach  of  night,  or  cold,  or  the  appearance  of  fhowers^ 
they  defcend  with  their  beloved  charge  to  fuch  a  depth,  that 
(as  Dr.  King  obferved)  you  may  dig  a  foot  or  more  before 
you  can  find  them. — To  this  extraordinary  tendemefs  and 
care  of  their  young  we  might  add  other  particulars  of  the 
conduct  of  thefie  little  animals,  fuch  as  their  cuftom  of  re- 
moving the  dead  from  their  habitations,  and  their  readinefs 
to  afTift  each  other  iir carrying  burdens  or  invading  their  ene- 
mies.  We  might  alfo  enlarge  on  their  nice  formation,  a»d 
cn  the  wifdora  of  providence  in  giving  wings  (as  is  reported) 
to  the  males  at  a  certain  age,  to  facilitate  their  acquifuioa 
©f  food,  which  arc  denied  to  the  females,  that  they  m^y  be 
more  at  home,  and  attentive  to  domeftic  cares.    But  thefe 
things  we  leave  ro  be  inquired  into  by  tliofe  who  have  Ieifurj>- 
^jadcurioiity  to  lludy  the  wonderful  works  of  nature.  — 

bluila 
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b-tuifb  colour,  about  two  yards  and  a  half  long^ 
and  an  inch  in  diameter.  He  frequently  comes^ 
into  their  houfes  In  queft  of  rats,  creeping  inta 
their  nefts^  and  deftroying  them,  they  being  his 
principal  food.  The  other  fort  is  about  a  yard 
long,  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  of  a  green  co- 
lour, like  the  leaves  of  the  tree  up  which  he  climbs, 
and  there  lies  motionlefs,  waiting  for  birds  to> 
perch  near  him,  on  which  he  fuddenly  feizes. 

A  SERPENT  of  Ceylon,  called  pimberah,  is  as^ 
thick  as  a  man,  and  of  a  proportionable  length* 
It  has  a  terrible  afpeO:,  on  account  of  it's  two  large 
eyes  placed  oa  the  top  of  the  head  next  the  fides* 
The  jaws  are  armed  with  teeth  cut  like  a  faw, 
and  the  mouth  has  a  border  in  the  form  of  a  fiiell. 
The  forehead  is  covered  with  grey  and  afh-co- 
loured  fcales,  adorned  with  large  beautiful  fpots^ 
and  furrowed  acrofs  with  three  ftreaks,  in  the  Ihape 
of  fo  many  crofies.  The  fcales  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  body  are  reddifh,  (haded  with  large  magnificent 
fpots  of  a  dark  brown,  of  which  fome  are  roundifli, 
and  others  oblong,  ranged  in  a  fine  proportion  from 
the  top  of  the  l^ad  to  the  end  of  the  tail,  whi:b 
is  flendcr*  This  variegation  is  accompanied  on? 
the  fides  with  other  large  triangular  black  fpots* 
Underneath,  towards  the  bottom  of  the  belly^ 
there  is  a  third  row  of  fpots^  which  are  very  fmall^ 
and  extend  near  the  tranfverfe  fcales,  which  are 
very  large,  of  an  afli-colour,  and  difpofed  in  a 
beautiful  order. 

B  u  T,  of  all  the  ferpents  which  are  found  in 
the  Indian  ijlands,  or  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world,  perhaps  none  is  more  remarkable  than 
the  cucuUated  or  hooded  ferpent,  fo  called  from 
a  kind  of  hood  or  cap  that  covers  it's  head.  This 
ferpent,  according  to  the  relation  of  M.  De  la 
^Cote,  wha  found  one  as  he  was  hunting  in  a? 
little  ifland  riear  Batavia,  is  as  thick  as  a  man's^ 

arm. 
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arm,  and  about  eight  feet  long,  being  of  the  fame 
fpecies  that  Tavernier  mentions  in  his  Travels. 
We  have  caufed  the  figure  of  this  frightful  crea- 
ture to  be  engraved,  which  will  grve  the  reader  a 
better  idea  of  it,  than  he  could  form  from  any 
verbal  defcription. 

To  come  to  the  feathered  tribe  ;  the  birds  of 
paradife,  which  are  chiefly  found  in  the  Molucca 
iflands,  have  been  much  talked  of  by  naturalifts, 
who  have  defcribed  feveral  forts  of  them,  differing 
in  fize,  fliape,  and  colour.  They  have  obtained 
the  name  we  give  them,  not  only  from  their  beau- 
ty, but  from  a  vulgar  opinion  of  their  dropping 
down  from  heaven,  it  not  being  known  where 
they  breed,  whence  they  come,  or  whither  they 
depart.  The  bird  is  but  fmall,  has  a  head  like  a 
fvvallow,  with  a  bill  fomewhat  longer,  and  the 
colours  of  it's  feathers  are  extremely  beautiful. 
Strange  ftories  have  been  told  concerning  thefe^ 
birds,  fuch  as  their  wanting  feet  and  legs  j  that 
they  lived  upon  the  celeftial  dew;  that  they  kept 
continually  upon  the  wing,  and  took  no  reft  but  on 
high  in  the  air ;  that  they  were  never  taken  alive, 
but  when  they  fell  down  dead  upon  the  ground,  &c. 
all  which  things  are  now  known  to  be  falfe  and  fa- 
bulous, both  by  the  accounts  of  travellers,  and  by 
the  birds  themfelves  having  been  brought  to  Europe. 

I  N  the  ifland  of  Java  they  have  great  variety 
of  animals,  fome  of  which  have  been  already 
fpoken  of,  and  others  will  be  defcribed  hereafter. 
Captain  Hamilton  fays  that  their  peacocks  have 
all  red  boc^es,  but  black  wings  and  tails,  and  are 
fo  large  that,  when  they  take  wing,  they  may  be 
heard  half  a  mile.  He  particularly  takes  notice  of 
a  remarkable  creature,  called  Jackoa,  which  is  like 
a  lizard,  and  pifles  at  any  thing  that  provokes  it ; 
and  it's  urine  is  of  fuch  a  nature,  that,  if  it  fall 
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upon  one's  flefh,.it  blifters  the  (kin,  and,  without 
immediate  cau (lies  or  cutting  out  the  part,  it  be- 
comes abfolutely  incurable. 

The  iflaiui  of  Borneo,  as  well  as  Java,  hns  a 
kind  of  little  wild  horfes,  befides  various  quadru- 
peds common  to  it  with  other  parts  of  th'e  indies. 
There  are  likewife  parrots  and  parroquets  of  all 
forts;  and  in  the  evening  the  fky  is  almoft  darkened 
with  a  large  kind  of  bats,  which  fome  travellers 
call  flying  cats,  refembling  a  fox  in  colour,  fhape, 
and  fmell,  and  which  we  apprehend  are  the  fame 
with  thofe  already  defcribed  from  M,  Thevenot. 
The  wings  of  fome  of  thefe  bats,  when  extended, 
meafure  five  or  fix  feet  fiom  the  tip  of  the  one  to 
that  of  the  oiher. 

In  Sumatra  they  have  plenty  of  wild  hogs, 
which  the  Europeans  often  go  out  to  fhoot  in  the 
night-time;  and  what  they  call hog^deer,  a  crea- 
ture about  the  Tize  of  a  rabbet,  that  burrows  in 
the  woods,  are  aifo  common  in  their  markets. 
They  have  a  head  like  a  hog,  are  flianked  and 
hoofed  like  deer,  and  their  hocks  are  often  tipped 
with  filver  for  tobacco-ftoppers.  In  this  animal 
is  found  a  fort  of  bitter  bezoar,  reckoned  ex- 
tremely valuable  There  is  likewife  the  fineft 
breed  of  cocks  in  this  ifland  of  any  in  thofe  parts 
of  the  world,  and  the  cockers  (it  is  faid)  will  often 
venture  their  v.-hole  eftates  on  the  iflue  of  a  battle. 

Mr.  Lockyer  relates,  that  (harks  are  often 
fold  in  the  markets  of  Achem,  the  capital  of  a 
kingdom  in  Sumatra.;  and  he  thinks  the  largeft  in 
the  fea  are  found  on  the  weftern  coaft  of  that 
ifland.  The  (hark  is  generally  looked  upon  as  the 
boldeft  and  moft  ravenous  of  all  fiflies.  It's  com- 
mon length  is  from  nine  to  fifteen  feet,  but  fome 
of  them  are  faid  to  be  tv/enty  feet  and  upwards. 
It  has  no  fcalcs,  and  the.  (kin  is  rough,  like  fha^ 

green, 
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^green,  and  very  hard,  whence  the  trunk  and  cafe- 
makers  cover  feveral  forts  of  boxes  and  cafes  with 
it ;  and  the  fame  ufe  is  made  of  the  (kins  of  other 
fiflies.  It  is  of  a  deep  brown  and  fomewhat  greenifli 
-colour,  whitening  by  degrees  to  the  belly.  Their 
"ilefii  is  rank,  in  proportion  to  their  ftze,  and  at 
beft  afFords  bat  an  indifferent  repaft  :  the  fins  only 
excepted,  which  though  covered  with  a  (kin,  hard 
enough  to  be  ufed  as  a  flate  to  v/rite  on,  when 
jerked  or  dried  in  the  fun,  afford,  when  prepared 
according  to  the  Chinefe  cookery,  a  very  delicate 
difli.  They  cut  them  out  in  ftrips,  or  rather  fila- 
ments, which,  when  feafoned  in  their  manner,  are 
ftewed  into  a  tender  griftly  fubftance,  extremely 
well  tafted,  and  is  efteemed  by  them  very  ftrength- 
ening.  It  has  a  long  gullet,  and  in  the  belly  of 
it  are  frequently  found,  half  the  body  of  a  man, 
for  it  will  follow  a  {hip  a  long  way  in  hopes  of 
prey.  Almoft  any  thing  will  ferve  for  a  bait,  but 
it  is  commonly  too  large  to  be  maftered  by  a  har- 
poon or  fiz-gig.  It  requires  a  ftrong  hook  to 
hold  it,  and  it  no  fooner  touches  the  deck,  than 
it  makes  the  whole  ftiip  fliake  with  the  violent 
flounces  of  it^s  tail,  capable  of  breaking  a  man's 
leg,  yet  it  is  prefently  fubdued  by  a  cut  from  an 
ax  upon  it,  which  inftantly  deprives  the  fifli  of  all 
power,  fo  that  it  is  foon  difpatched.  This  fifli 
muft,  however,  have  been  much  more  effe<5lually 
the  terror  of  the  feas,  had  nature  endowed  it  with 
an  agility  and  difpofition  of  parts,  anfwerable  to 
that  of  it's  voracity,  which  is  fo  efpecially  affifled 
with  a  dreadful  triple  row  of  teeth,  or,  as  fome  fay, 
five  or  fix  rows  as  fliarp  as  razors,  the  number  of 
it's  teeth  being  faid  to  increafe  according  to  it's 
age.  But,  befides  it's  not  being  the  fwifteft  fwim- 
mer,  it's  mouth,  by  being  placed  confiderably  with- 
in the  proje£Uoa  of  it's  fnout,  towards  the  belly, 

obliges 
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obliges  it  to  turn  on  it's  back,  or  at  leaft  fidevvays, 
to  fnap  at  it's  prey,  which  Mr.  Grofe  fays,  it  does 
fo  heavily,  that  good  fwimmers  will,  with  a  knife^ 
either  for  diverfion,  or  for  the  fake  of  fhewing 
their  (kill,  attack  it  in  it's  own  element,  or  oblige 
it  to  ftieer  ofF. 

The  reverend  Mr.  Haghes,  in  his  Natural 
Hiftory  of  Barbadoes,  gives  a  very  remarkable  ac- 
count of  an  engagement  of  this  kind,  which  he 
juftly  confiders  as  being  as  great  an  inftance  of 
difinterefted  friendfliip,  and  perfonal  bravery,  as 
any  recorded  in  hiftory.    Some  failors,  having  dif- 
embarked  the  laftpartof  their  lading  in  that  illand-, 
which  was  coals,  thofe  who  had  been  employed 
in  that  dirty  work,  ventured  into  the  fea  to  wafli 
themfelves,  but  had  not  been  long  there,  before 
a  perfon  c  n.  board  obferved  a  large  fhark  makiilg 
towards  them,  and  gave  them  notice  of  their  dan- 
ger; upon  which  they  fwam  back,  and  all  but 
one  reached  the  boat ;  and  him  the  (hark  overtook 
almoft  within  reach  of  the  oars,  and,  griping  him 
by  the  fmall  of  the  back,  his  devouring  jaws  foon 
xut  him  afunder,  and  as  foon  fwallowed  the  lower 
part  of  his  body ;  the  remaining  part  was  taken 
up,  and  carried  on  board,  where  his  comrade  was. 
The  friendfhip  between  him  and  the  deceafed  had 
long  been  diftinguiftied  by  a  reciprocal  difcharge 
of  all  fuch  endearing  offices  as  implied  an  union 
and  fympathy  of  fouls.    On  his  feeing  the  fevered 
trunk  of  his  friend,  he  was  filled  with  an  horror 
and  emotion  two  great  for  words  to  exprefs. 
During  this  aftefting  fcene,  the  infatiable  fhark 
was  obferved  traverfing  the  bloody  furface,  fearch- 
iiig  after  the  remainder  of  his  prey :  the  reft  of 
the  crew  thought  themfelves  happy  in  being  on 
board;  he  alone  was  unhappy  at  his  not  being 
within  reach  of  the  deftroyer.    Fired  at  the  fight. 
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and  vowing  that  he  would  make  the  devourer  dif- 
^gorge,  or  be  fwallowed  himfelf,  he  plunged  into 
the  deep,  armed  with  a  fharp  pointed-knife.  The 
vfliark  no^fooner  faw  him,  but  he  made  furioufly 
-towards  hiin  ;  both  equally  eager,  the  one  for  his 
prey,  tl.e  other  for  revenge.    The  moment  the 
fhark  opened  his  rapacious  jaws,  his  adverfary  ; 
dexteroufly  diving,  and  grafping  him  with  his  left 
hand,  fomewhat  below  the  upper  fins,  fuccefsfully 
employed  his  knife  in  his  right  hand,  giving  him 
repeated  ftabs  in  the  belly.    The  enraged  fhark, 
after  many  unavailing  efforts,  finding  himfelf  over- 
matched in  his  own  element,  endeavoured  to  dif- 
engage  himfelf,  fometimes  plunging  to  the  bottom, 
then,  mad  with  pain,  rearing  his  uncouth  form, 
now  ftained  with  his  own  ftreaming  blood  abov^ 
the  foaming  waves.    The  crews  of  the  furround- 
ing  veflels  faw  the  unequal  combat,  uncertain 
from  which  of  the  combatants  the  ftreams  of  blood 
iflued ;  till  at  length  the  fhark,  much  weakened 
by  the  lofs  of  blood,  made  towards  the  fhore,  and 
with  him  his  conqueror ;  who,  flufhed  with  an  af- 
furance  of  vicflory,  puflied  his  foe  with  redoubled 
ardour,  and  by  the  help  of  an  ebbing  tide,  dragging 
him  on  ftore,  ripped  up  his  bowels,  and  united  and 
buried  the  fevered  body  of  his  friend  in  one  grave. 
Mr.  Hughes  obfervee,  that  this  flory  is  of  fo  ex- 
traordinary a  nature,  that  iie  would  not  have  dared 
to  iilfert  it,  had  he  not  been  authorized  by  the 
teftimony  of  a  very  creditable  gentleman,  who  was 
ready  to  confirm  the  truth  of  it  by  oath. 

In  the  Indian  feas  are  found  oyflers  of  a  fur- 
prizing  bignefs,  a  fufficient  inftance  whereof  are 
thofe  mentioned  by  Mr.  Strachan ;  who  tells  us, 
that  about  three  leagues  from  Batavia  he  faw  fomc 
of  thofe  {hel-fi(h  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  one 
of  which  (hells  grew  till  it  was  three  feet  broad 
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and  a  foot  thick.  After  the  fifh  was  putrified  he 
always  obferved  a  flime  upon  thefe  ftells,  which 
lay  only  three  or  four  feet  under  water. 

We  have  now  finifhed  our  furvey  of  the  Afiatic 
continent  and  it's  iflands,  and  it  is  time  to  proceed 
to  the  third  part  of  our  defign,  viz.  to  take  a  view 
of  what  is  moft  curious  and  remarkable  in  Africa, 
fo  far  as  it  is  known  to  us,  for  to  many  of  the  in-» 
land  parts  of  it  W€  arc  intireJy  ftr angers. 
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CHAP.  I. 
0/       G  Y  P  T. 

J*')9()9("*l  HE  vaft  traft  of  land  call  Africa,  and 
}e(  ^  59(  reckoned,  in  order,  the  third  part  of 
)§(  )§C  the  world  according  to  the  divifion  of 
5«l)^58C^  geographers,  is  joined  to  the  continent 
we  have  been  furveying  by  the  ifthmus  of  Suez,  a 
fmall  neck  of  land  which  cuts  off  the  communi- 
cation between  the  Red-fea  and  the  Mediterranean. 
This  laft  fea  divides  it  from  Europe ;  and,  being 
on  all  other  parts  furrounded  by  the  Red-fea  and 
the  main  ocean,  it  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  huge 
peninfub,  the  middle  regions  whereof  the  ancients 
believed  inacceffible  and  uninhabitable  by  reafon  of 
their  intolerable  heat,  as  lying  moftly  under  the 
torrid  zone  ;  on  which  account,  as  well  as  the 
favagenefs  of  it's  inhabitants,  they  have  been  little 
vifited  by  ftrangers.  And,  though  we  are  much 
better  acquainted  with  Africa  than  the  ancients 
were,  yet  our  knowledge  is  chiefly  confined  to 
thofe  countries  that  lie  along  the  coafts,  occafioned 
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hy  the  difficulty  of  travelling  over  it's  wide  fandy 
deferts*,  and  amongft  people  favage  in  their  na- 
ture, forbidding  in  their  manners  and  language^ 
and  fliy  of  all  intercourfe  with  foreign  nations* 
What  we  have  to  do  is  to  confuit  Dr.  Pococke, 
Dr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Norden,  Mr.  Moore,  and  other 
modern  travellers,  who  have  given  us  the  beft  ac- 
counts of  the  curiofities  of  thofe  countries,  which 
fell  under  their  obfervation;  and  we  have  chofeu 
to  begin  with  Egypt,  not  only  as  it  is  the  neareft 
to  Afia,  but  as  it  is  the  moft  celebrated^  rich,  and 
fertile  part  of  Africa^ 

The  INUNDATION,  CATARACTS, 
&c.  of  the  NILE* 

IT  feems  proper  to  introduce  our  account  of 
the  curiofities  of  Egypt  with  fome  obfervations 
on  this  famous  river,  which  has  always  been  recfc-^ 
oned  one  of  it's  gre^teft  wonders,  and  to  which 
it's  fertility  and  happinefs  is  chiefly  owing  j  for. 


♦  One  of  th€  dangers  of  travelling  in  thefe  wide  extended 
of  (and  is  finely  d^fcribed  in  the  tragedy  of  Catoi 

SOy  ivbere  our  ivide  Numidian  nvajies  extend. 

Sudden  th'  impetuous  hurricanes  defcend^ 

Wheel  through  the  air,  in  drcling  eddies  play, 

*tear  up  the  fands,  and pweep  ^vkole  plains  aivof^ 

The  helplefs  traveller,  avith  nviid  furprife, 

Sees  the  dry  defert  all  around  hhn  rife,  C 

And, /mothered  in  the  dujly  uuhirly^iftd,  dies*  y 

And  yet  even  thefe  miferable  countries  are  not  quite  deftitute 
of  inhabitants,  Providence  having  made  man  capable  of  living 
in  moft  parts  of  the  globe,  by  contriving  his  organs  fo  <is  to 
conform  themfelves  to  the  heat  or  cold,  the  moifture  or  drynefs 
the  climate  he  is  bred  in.  Thus  the  Laplandlers  live  vvith 
comfort  *ieai-  the  frozen  pole,  and  the  Lybian§  are  happy  in 
their  iultrydiifertj* 

h  z  as 
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as  it  feldom  rains  in  the  inland  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  foil  is  naiurally  dry  and  fandy,  if 
the  lands  were  not  annually  watered  by  the  over- 
flowing of  this  river,  Egypt,  inftead  of  the  moft 
fertile,  would  be  one  of  the  moft  barren  regions 
in  the  world. 

The  lources  or  fprings  of  the  Nile  were  ab- 
folutely  unknown  to  the  ancients,  and  baffled  all 
their  inquiries  *i  but  our  modern  travellers,  efpe- 
cially  the  Portuguefe  Miffionaries,  who  claim  the 
honour  of  the  difcovery,  have  found  that  they  lie 
in  Abyffinia,  or  Ethiopia  Proper,  in  the  eleventh 
or  twelfth  degree  of  north  latitude  >  and  fome  au- 
thors, particularly  Ludolphus,  are  of  opinion  that 
the  Nile  divides  itfelf  into  two  branches,  one  of 
which  runs  weftward  into  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and 
the  other  taking  it's  courfe  northward  through 
Egypt  falls  into  the  Mediterranean.  Whether 
this  be  fo  or  not,  or  whether  the  river  Gambia  be 
the  weftern  branch  called  Niger,  is  not  our  bufi- 
nefs  to  inquire;  but,  the  native  "country  of  the 
Nile  being  now  difcovered,  the  caufe  of  it's  inun- 


*  The  difcovery  was  in  vain  attempted  by  the  Perfians, 
Greeks,  and  Romans,  and  fuch  ftrefs  did  they  lay  upon  it, 
and  think  it  fo  honourable  an  ent^rprize,  that  Lucan  makes 
Caefar  i*>eak  to  this  effect : 

Long  has  my  curious  foul,  from  early  youths 

'Toird  in  the  nohle  fearcb  of  f acred  iruih  \ 

Yet  fill  no  ^oieuos  haue  urg'd  my  ardour  more, 

^'han  Nile^s  remotef  fomiiain  to  explore : 

^hen  fay^  ^what  fource  the  famous  Jiream  fufflieSf 

And  bids  it  at  re'vol'ving  periods  rife ; 

She^  me  that  head  from  ^ujhence^  fince  time  hegun^ 

'J he  long  fucceffion  of  bis  lua^oes  has  run  : 

^his  let  me  kno^,  atid  all  my  toils  fkall  ceafe, 

7ke  fvjord  be  fheath'dy  and  earth  be  blefs'd  <with  peace. 

LETTER  prefixed  to  Moore's  T'^avels. 

dation 
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tiaition  is  manifeft.  To  fay  nothing  of  the  falfe  con  • 
jedlures  that  have  been  made  about  it,  it  is  now  uni.- 
verfally  allowed  to  be  occafioned  by  the  great  rains 
that  fall  in  Ethiopia  during  the  months  of  April  and 
May,  whereby  the  river  is  fo  fwelled  as  to  lay  that 
country  almoft  intirely  under  water,  and  afterwards 
Egypt  in  it's  courfe  towards  the  Mediterranean* 
Nor  is  this  inundation  peculiar  to  the  Nile,  bat 
common  to  it  with  other  rivers  that  have  their  rife 
or  courfe  between  the  tropics,  where  heavy  rains 
conftantly  fall  at  a  certain  feafon  of  the  year,  w^hich 
caufe  them  to  breakthrough  their  ordinary  bounds, 
and  overflow  the  adjacent  countries  in  their  palTage 
to  the  fea,  particularly  in  Siam,  Bengal,  and  other 
parts  of  the  Eaft-Indies.  The  Northern  winds, 
called  Etefian  by  the  ancients,  as' blowing  annually 
during  a  certain  time,  have  been  like  wife  fuppoft-d 
to  contribute  not  a  little  to  the  overflowing  of  the 
Nile,  by  retarding  it's  courfe,  and  forcing  the  fea 
againftthe  mcaith  of  the  liver  ;  but,  if  thefe  winds 
have  any  fuch  cff^edl,  it  mud  be  inconfiderable,  as 
Ludolphus  obferves,  though  he  allows  they  may 
render  the  .  increafe  fomewhat  unequal,  as  they 
blow  weaker  or  ftronger.  Thus  far  indeed  they 
may  be  a  caufe  of  the  inundation,  by  driving  the 
clouds  formed  by  the  vapours  of  the  Pvlediterraneaii 
as  far  as  the  mountains  of  Ethiopia,  where  they 
condenfe  and  fall  down  in  violent  rains  j  but  evea 
this  hypothefis  is  not  very  plaufible. 

These  rains,  however,  being  undoubtedly  the 
caufe  of  the  Nile's  overflowing,  let  us  now  con- 
fider  it's  gradual  rife,  and  the  beneficial  eff'eiSs  it 
produces.  The  Nile  begins  to  fwell  in  the  month 
of  May,  but  it's  increafe  is  not  confiderable  in 
the  lower  Egypt  till  about  the  20th  of  June,  nor 
is  any  public  notice  taken  of  it  till  the  28th  of 
4hat  month,  at  which  time  it  is  ufually  rifcn  five  cr 
.  4  L  3  fix 
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fkx  petks,  a  Turkifti  meafure  equal  to  about  five 
and  twenty  inches.  Being  come  to  this  height, 
the  public  cryers  proclaim  the  rife  of  the  river  in 
the  city  of  Cairo,  and  continue  to  publifli  how 
much  it  increafes  every  day,  till  it  rifes  to  fixtecn 
peeks,  at  which  time  they  make  great  rejoicings ; 
and  thi3  ufually  happens  at  the  laHer  end  of  July^ 
t>r  before  the  20th  of  Auguft  ;  but  the  fooner  it 
happens,  (hey  have  the  greater  hopes  of  a  plen- 
tiful feafon.  If  the  Nile  do  not  rife  to  fixteen 
peeks,  the  people  pay  no  tribute  that  year  to  the 
^rand  Signior ;  but  a  Hill  greater  height  is  necefla- 
ry  to  caiife  a  general  flood,  and  prepare  the  lands 
for  cultivation.  Eighteen  peeks  (Dr.  Pococke  in* 
forms  us)  are  reckoned  but  an  indifferent  Nile, 
tv/cnty  a  middling  one,  and  tweoty-two  a  very 
good  one,  beyond  which  it  feldom  rifes.  If  it 
chance  to  rife  higher  than  twenty-four,  the  inun- 
dation is  faid  to  be  prejudicial,  the  waters  ia  that 
cafe  not  retiring  foon  enough  for  the  people  to  fow 
their  corn  j  but  we  fcarce  know  any  inftance  of 
this  nature.  The  Nile  is  ufually  at  it's  greateft 
height  about  the  middle  of  September. 

1  N  order  to  know  exaftly  the  rife  of  the  Nile, 
there  is  built,  on  a  ple^fant  ifland  oppofite  to  old 
Cairo,  a  place  called  the  Makias,  in  which  is  a 
famous  pillar  for  meafuring  the  Nile.  It  is  fixed 
in  a  deep  bafon,  the  bottom  of  which  is  on  a 
level  with  the  bed  of  the  river,  the  water  palfing 
through  it.  This  pillar,  which  is  placed  under 
a  dome,  and  crowned  with  a  Corinthian  capital, 
is  divided  into  meafures,  for  obferving  the  rife  of 
the  waters  ;  and  from  the  court  that  leads  to  the 
i  houle  is  a  deicent  tb  the  Nile,  by  fteps,  on  which 

\  the  common  people  believe  that  Mofes  was  found 

j  after  he  had  been  expofed  on  the  banks  of  the 
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A  s  tht  river  cannot  of  itfelf  overflow  the  lands 
cvery-where  in  the  neceflfary  proportion,  the  people 
have  cut,  with  incredible  labour,  a  vaft  number 
of  canals  and  trenches  from  one  end  of  Egypt  to 
the  other,  fo  that  almoft  every  town  and  village 
has  it's  canal,  which  is  opened  at  the  proper  time, 
and  conveys  the  water  of  the  Nile  to  diftant  pla- 
ces. It  is  from  thefe  canals,  where  the  banks 
af  the  Nile  are  high,  that  the  lands  are  overflowed  ; 
but  it  is  otherwife  where  they  are  low,  particu- 
larly in  the  Delta,  which  is  that  part  of  Egypt 
that  lies  between  the  two  mouths  of  the  river*. 
Canals  are  carried  along  the  higher  grounds,  that 
the  water  may  have  a  fall  from  them  to  the  lower 
parts  ;  and  from  the  great  canals  it  is  drawn  out 
intd  fmall  channels,  and  conveyed  all  over  the 
country.  It  is  likewife  obfervable,  that,  as  they 
have  dikes  or  banks  to  keep  the  water  out  of  the 
canals  till  the  river  is  rifen  to  a  proper  height  to 
let  it  in,  fo  in  fome  of  them  they  have  contrivances 
to  keep  it  in  after  the  Nile  is  fallen,  and  alfo  pre- 
ferve  it  in  certain  lakes  or  ponds,  from  whence 
they  can  let  it  out  upon  their  lands  at  pleafure. 

The  reader,  however,  is  to  underftand,  that 
fome  parts  of  the  country  lie  too  high  to  be  v/a- 
tered  by  means  of  the  canals,  and  feveral  gardens 
and  plantations  require  more  refrefliment  than 
what  they  receive  from  the  annual  inundation ; 


•  A  little  below  Cairo  the  Nile  divides  itfelf  into  two  large 
branches)  which  empty  themfelves  into  the  Mediterranean  at  a 
gteat  diftance  from  each  other,  one  near  Rofetto,  the  other 
near  Damiata  ;  and  thus  the  country  between  them  is  fhaped 
foTnething  like  the  Greek  letter  Delta,  from  whence  it's  name: 
But  as  to  the  feven  mouths  of  the  Nile,  much  fpoken  of  by 
the  ancients,  they  are  not  to  be  found  at  prefent,  time  having 
made  a  great  alteration  in  the  face  of  the  country, 
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and  on  this  account  they  are  obliged  to  raife  watet 
from  the  river,  which  is  lodged  in  citterns  or  re- 
servoirs contrivedffor  that  purpofe.  This  is  gene- 
rally done  by  the  Perfian  wheel,  a  machine  turned 
by  oxen,  which  carries  a  rope  hung  with  feveral 
veflels,  that  fill  as  it  goes  round,  and  empty 
themfelves  at  top  into  the  refervoir.  They  have 
another  contrivance  where  the  bank  of  the  river 
13  high  ;  in  which  cafe  they  make  a  bafon  on  the 
fide  of  itj  fixing  near  it  an  upright  pole,  and  acrofs 
the  top  of  that  another  with  an  axle,  at  one  end 
\vhereof  hangs  a  great  ftone,  and  at  the  other  a 
leathern  bucket,  which,  being  drawn  down  into  the 
water  by  two  men,  is  raifed  up  again  by  the  weight 
of  the  ftone,  the  men  direiling  it,  and  emptying  it 
into  the  bafon.  The  former  of  thefe  machines 
is  chiefly  ufed  in  the  lower  parts  of  Egypt,  the 
latter  in  the  higher;  for,  as  we  advance  up  the 
river^  the  difficulty  of  raifing  the  v/ater  increafes* 
We  may  judge  hov/  much  the  fertility  of  Egypt 
k  owing  to  the  inundation  of  the  Nile,  when  we 
confider  that  it  leaves  behind  it  a  ftratum  of  mud 
or  flime,  which,  without  any  other  manure,  re- 
news all  the  llrength  of  the  foil  that  the  forego- 
ing harvcft  had  impaired  ;  nay,  it  is  frequently 
found  necefliiry  to  temper  it  with  a  little  fand,  to 
abate  it's  exce/Hve  richnefs.  And  here  it  is  worth 
obferving,  that  the  furface  of  the  ground  muft 
have  been  confiderably  raifed,  in  a  long  courfe  of 
years,  by  thefe  repeated  acceflions  of  mud  and  flime, 
fo  that  formerly  a  lefs  rifing  of  the  Nile  was  fuffi- 
cient  to  overflow  the  coui^try  than  at  prefent.  As 
to  the  quantity  of  mud  thus  annually  left  by  the 
river,  it  is  a  point  not  eafy  to  determine,  but 
Dr.  Shaw  fuppofes  that  the  furface  of  the  land  of 
Egypt  is  thereby  raifed  fomewhat  more  than  a  foot 
in  a  hundred  years ;  according  to  which  compu- 
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tation,  the  perpendicular  accellion  of  foil  from  the 
deluge  to  the  prefent  time  muft  have  been  about 
two  and  forty  feet.  And  hence  the  dodlor  ima-. 
gines,  that  in  procefs  of  time  the  whole  country 
may  be  reduced  to  the  greateft  barrennefs,  by  be-, 
ing  raifed  fo  high  that  the  river  will  not  be  able  to 
overflow  it's  banks.  But  Dr.  Pococke  is  of  ano- 
ther opinion,  as  fuppofing  that  a  great  quantity  of 
foil  is  annually  carried  off  in  the  productions  of  the 
earth,  (which  in  Egypt  is  not  fgpplied  by  manur- 
ing) and  that  the  bed  of  the  Nile  may  be  raifed 
by  the  fubfiding  of  the  heavier  fandy  particles;  for 
which  reafon  he  thinks  it  improbable  that  the  land 
will  ever  rife  to  fuch  a  height,  as  to  be  deprived 
of  the  ufual  inundations.  He  obferves  however^ 
if  that  (hould  ever  be  the  cafe  in  the  Lower  Egypt, 
the  inhabitants  would  only  be  in  the  condition  of 
thofe  of  Upper  Egypt,  who  are  obliged  to  raile  the 
water  by  art  and  labour* 

With  refpeft  to  the  diftribution  of  the  waters 
of  the  Nile  by  means  of  canals,  &c.  we  fliall  only 
add,  that  there  is  a  great  canal  (Khalis  they  call  it) 
which  runs  from  the  river  quite  through  the  citv 
of  Cairo,  and  feveral  miles  beyond  it.  Near  the 
mouth  of  this  canal  there  is  a  mound  or  mole, 
which  is  every  year  broken  down  v/ith  great  fo- 
Icmnity  and  rejoicing,  when  the  Nile  rifes  to  the 
height  of  fixteen  peeks ;  and  thereby  the  water 
is  conveyed  into  the  city,  and  from  thence  into 
the  gardens  and  the  adjacent  country.  The 
bafliaw  himfelf  accompanied  by  all  his  great  offif- 
cers,  and  attended  by  a  vaft  multitude  of  people, 
afTifts  at  the  ceremony  of  cutting  this  bank;  and 
on  this  occafion  the  trumpets  and  other  mufic, 
the  repeated  ihouts  of  the  people,  the  firino-  of 
guns,  &c.  make  an  agreeable  confufion.  In  fhort^ 
bonfires,  illuminations  fireworks,  fevefal  forts  or 
S  games 
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games  and  e^cercifes*,  and  whatever  can  cxprelS 
ah  univerfal  joy,  are  continued  for  three  days  and 
flights  fucceffivefy. 

Before  we  leave  the  Nile  it  is  proper  to  take 
notice  of  it^s  famous  catar-afts,  which  are  ufually 
reckoned  feven  in  number,  where  th€  river  pours^ 
kfelf  down  high  precipices  with  fuch  a  prodigious 
l^oife,  that  it  may  be  heard  at  the  diftance  of  fe- 
veral  leagues.  I>e  V  Ifle  reprefents  one  of  them 
as  falling  from  a  height  of  two  hundred  feet> 
with  a  noife  exceeding  that  of  the  loudeft  thunder 
and  it  is  faid  the  water  breaking  with  the  fait 
raifes  fuch  thick  mills,  that  at  a  diftance  they 
lappear  like  clouds.  It  is  alfo  reported  that  the 
water  in  it's  fall  forms  a  kind  of  arch^^  under  which 
one  may  walk  without  being  w-etted ;  and  the 
neighbouring  people  feem  formerly  to  have  made 
this  a  diverfion,  there  being  feveral  niches  and 
feats  cut  in  the  rock,  and  likcwife  fome  grottoes^ 
which  are  now  becon^e  inacceffible,  Seneca  re*» 
lates  a  pradjriceof  the  inhaMtants  near  the  catara£te 
©f  the  Nile,  which  appears  quite  incredible,  viz. 
That  two  of  them  get  into  a  fm all  boat,  the  one 
to  guide  it,  the  other  to  throw  out  the  water,  and,. 
dire£ling  the  little  veffel  with  their  hands,  they  d ex- 


*  JM.  Thevenot,  who  was  twice  prefent  at  the  ceremony 
we  are  fpeaking  of,  tells  us  thatj  among  other  diverting  fights^ 
exhibited  on  that  occafion,  he  ikw  two  fwimmers,  whofe  per*- 
formanccs^  were  vei'y  furprifing.  Che  of  thele,  with  his  handsi 
tied  behind  him,  and  his  feet  bound  with  a  chain  weighing 
ten  pounds,  flood  upright  in  the  water,  and  in  that  manner 
went  from  the  opening  of  the  canal  quite  through  Cairo, 
which  is  three  miles  and  upwards.  The  other  fellow  fwam  ii> 
^ains  from  one  end  of  the  canal  to  the  other,  with  a  pipe  ixh 
\k  month,  and  a  di(h  of  coffee  in  his  hand,  without  fpiiling;, 
tfi  and  both  thefe  fvrimineri  were  handfgmeiy  rewarded. 
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ttoufly  fteer  through  the  narrow  channels  without 
touching  the  rocks,  till  at  laft  they  are  hurried 
down  the  precipice  by  the  falling  river.  The 
frighted  fpedator  now  thinks  them  inevitably 
fwallowed  up  and  loft,  but  prefently  fees  them  ap- 
pear again  upon  the  water  at  a  great  diftance.— 
Some  modern  travellers  feem  to  confirm  this  ac* 
count ;  but  Dr.  Pococke,  who  lately  faw  feveral  of 
the  cataradts,  takes  no  notice  of  any  fuch  pra6lice; 
nor  does  he  reprefent  them  as  fuch  frightful  falls  as 
they  are  generally  fuppofed  to  be.  The  doctors  telIsP 
us  of  fome  rocks  that  lie  acrofs  the  river  in  three 
different  places,  dividing  the  ftream,  and  caufing 
feveral  falls  of  water ;  but  he  makes  the  greateft 
of  them  not  above  feven  or  eight  feet,  and  others 
about  four  or  five.  He  acknowledges  however^ 
that  the  natives  talked  of  other  catarafts  befides 
thofe  he  faw,  and  even  reckoned  feven  of  them, 
which  feems  to  agree  with  the  accounts  of  the  an- 
cients :  But,  as  to  the  Catadupa,  thofe  high  cata^ 
rafts  whofe  noife  made  the  neighbouring  inhabi- 
tants deaf,  he  looks  upon  the  whole  as  fabulous. 

We  (hall  finift  our  account  of  the  Nile  by. 
bbferving,  that  the  waters  of  it  run  through  2I 
canal  during  fix  months  into  the  lake  of  IVfoeris, 
and  during  the  other  fix  months  flow  back  front 
the  lake  into  the  Nile.  This  lake  is  faid  to  have 
been  dug  by  a  king  of  Egypt  of  the  fame  name^ 
in  order  to  correct  the  irregularities  of  the  Nile, 
by  receiving  the  fuperfluous  waters  when  the  rivef 
rofe  too  high,  and  by  fupplying  the  land&with  wa- 
ter when  the  river  failed,  which  was  let  out  of  the? 
lake  into  the  adjacent  country  by  a  great  number  of 
canals  and  ditches.  Many  of  thefe  canals  are  ftilf 
fubfifting,  which  are  equally  ferviceable  to  the  pre- 
fent  inhabitants  of  Egypt  as  they  were  to  the  an- 
cient, and  are  attributed,  like  moft  other  works 
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of  public  benefit,  to  the  patriarch  Jofeph,  whofe, 
Bame  they  have  given  to  the  great  canal  whereby 
the  lake  has  a  communication  with  the  Nile. 

According  to  the  accounts  of  Herodotus  and 
^nd  Diodorus,  this  lake  was  no  lefs  than  three 
thoufand  fix  hundred  ftadia,  or  four  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  in  circumference,  whereas  Pomponius 
Mela  makes  it  no  more  than  twenty  miles ;  but 
the  critics  fuppofe  this  to  be  a  miftake  in  Mela^s 
copy,  and  have  accordingly  corrected' it  by  thofe 
hiftorians.  The  truth  feems  to  lie  between  thefe 
two  extremes,  for  travellers  of  veracity  affure  us,, 
that  the  lake  of  Mceris  is  at  this  day  between  forty 
and  fifty  miles  in  length,  and  ten  or  twelve  ia 
breadth  ;  though  the  extent  of  it  varies  as  the  Nile 
fmks  or  rifes.  Tt*^s  banks  are  of  a  blackifli  foil, 
between  which  and  the  water  the  ground  is  flaty^ 
and  part  of  it  covered  with  a  deep  ffimy  mud,  with 
at  thin  cake  of  fait  upon  it's  furface.  The  water 
has  a  muddy  tafte,  is  almoft  as  fait  as  the  fea,  and 
confequently  very  difagreeable ;  but  it  is  frefher 
towards  the  partwherehe  canal  eaters  from  the  river* 

T  o  form  this  prodigious  lake,  if  it  was  made 
by  art,  a  vaft  quantity  of  earth  muft  have  beea 
dug  up,  which  naturally  led  Herodotus  to  inquire 
what  became  of  it,  and  the  Egyptians  told  him  it 
was  thrown  into  the  Nile,  and  difperfed  by  the 
current  of  that  river.  This  account,  however^ 
feems  far  from  being  fatisfaftory  ;  and,  as  the  in- 
habitants of  the  country  could  give  no  better  an- 
fwer  to  the  hiftorian^s  queftion,  it  is  reafonable  to 
fuppofe  this  fpacious  lake  was  rather  a  work  of 
nature  than  of  art,  though  perhaps  king  Mceris 
might  enlarge  it,  by  openingor  cleanfing  it's  com- 
munication with  the  Nile,  erefling  flood-^gates, 
and  even  finking  Tome  part  of  it  deeper  than  it 
was  originally  y  and  this  might  give  rife  to  the 
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tradition  that  he  caufed  the  whole  cavity  to  be  dug^ 
^nd  formed  the  lake  which  retained  his  name.  , 
Having  finiflied  our  account  of  the  Nile 
and  what  relates  to  it,  except  it's  animals,  whicl^ 
will  be  defcribed  hereafter,  we  fhould  proceed,  ac- 
cording to  our  method,  to  the  foffils  of  Egypt  ]| 
but,  as  we  find  nothing  remarkable  enough  to 
detain  us  on  that  fubjeft*,  we  (hall  pafs  it  over, 
and  in  the  next  place  take  a  view  of  it's  vegetable 
productions. 

VEGETABLES. 

T  T  is  not  to  be  fuppofed,  that  fuch  a  country 
^  as  Egypt,  which  is  very  hot  and  annually  over- 
flowed, ftiould  produce  any  great  variety  of  plants; 
and  it  may  be  prefumed  that  very  few,  except  thofe 
of  the  aquatic  kind*,  were  originally  produced  m 
Egypt,  but  have  been  tranfplanted  thither  from 
other  countries.  The  celebrated  plant  called  pa- 
pyrus, or  biblus,  which  formerly  grew  plentifully 
on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  is  perhaps  a  native 
of  Egyptf,  is  now  rarely  to  be  met  with,  the  poorer 
fort  of  people  having  almoft  deftroyed  it,  by  digg- 
ing up  the  roots  for  fuel.  This  plant  was  made 
ufe  of  by  the  ancients  to  write  upon,  and  thence 


*  Egypt  it  fcarce  noted  for  any  thing  of  this  kind  except 
if  s  marble,  efpecialiy  it's  fine  porphyry,  of  which  we  have  given 
a  defcription  in  treating  of  the  foflils  in  Turlcy  in  Afia. 

+  Though  the  papyrus  grew  chiefly  in  Egypt,  it  was  alio 
found  in  India  ;  and  Guilandinus  afTures  us  he  faw  it  in 
Chaldea,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  large 
fens,  wherein  with  his  own  hands  he  plucked  a  papyrus  dif- 
fering in  nothing  from  that  of  the  Nile.  Strabo  likewifg 
fpeaksof  a  fort  growing  in  Italy  y  but  we  do  not  find  it  was 
<Ycr  ufed  for  making  paper* 
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cur  paper  had  it's  name.  It  ha?  a  large  ftem,  from 
whence  fome  fay  thev  took  the  pi^h.  which  they 
\rorked  into  a  white  patte  or  glue,  and  of  that  made 
a  kind  of  paper,  almoft  in  the  fame  manner  as  we 
do  with  our  linen  rags ;  but  others  fay  :hey  ufed 
the  inner  rind  for  that  purpofe*.  According  to 
Pliny  the  root  of  this  plan:  is  as  thick  as  a  man's 
arm,  and  ten  cubits  long,  from  whence  arife  a 
great  number  of  triangular  ftalks,  at  the  e.xtremi- 
ties  whereof  it's  flov/ers  are  ranged  in  clufters. 
It's  root  is  woody  and  knotty,  it's  kaves  long  like 
thofe  of  the  bulru£h,  and  it's  t*ilte  and  fmell  re- 
femble  thofe  of  thecyperus,  of  which  fome  reckon 
it  a  fpecies. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  befides  paper  the 
ancients  made  ropes,  fails,  mats,  blankets,  fhoes^ 
and  feveral  domeilic  utenfils  of  the  papyrus;  but, 
more  ufefal  inventions  having  fet  all  this  afide,  the 
plant  is  now  neglected,  and  almoft  extirpated  out 
of  Egypt. 

Here  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  add  fome  remarks 
on  the  antiquity  of  the  art  of  making  paper  of  the 


•  The  manrjerof  making  the  Egyptian  paper  was  as  foU 
lows  :  They  began  with  loppicg  off  the  root  and  head  of  the 
papyra?;  as  of  no  ufe  in  this  n"iarxfachire ;  the  remairirg 
ftenc  th-fv  flit  ktigthways  into  two  equal  parts,  and  from  eacJi 
of  ttr?ie  :hey  Gripped  the  thin  fcaiy  coats  or  pellicks,  whereof  Ft 
1^as  ccmpoied,  with  the  point  of  a  penknife.  The  innerracft 
€>f  thefe  peiikries  were  reckoned  the  bcft,  and  thafe  ncarcft 
the  rind  or  bark  the  worll  j  and  accordingly  they  were  kept 
feparste,  and  confHtnted  different  kinds  of  paper.  As  the 
pellicles  were  taken  off,  they  extended  them  cn  a  table,  and 
then  tvro  of  them  were  laid  over  each  other  tranfVcrfely,  fo 
that  their  Fibres  made  right  angks.  In  this  ftate  they  were 
giued  together  with  the  muddy  water  of  the  Nile,  then  preffed^ 
iied,  and  laftly  flatted  and  fmoothed  by  beating  them  with 
a*n!a!let ;  thougn  fometimes,  with  a  hemifpbcre  of  glais  or 
the  like,  they  gare  them  a  farther  pokib. 

papyrus^ 
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papyrus,  the  origin  whereof  is  indeed  very  obfcure, 
though  undoubtedly  it  was  firft  difcovercd  in  Egypt^ 
and,  according  to  Ifidore,  in  the  city  of  Memphis. 
The  aera  of  the  invention  is  fixed  by  Varro,  the 
moft  learned  of  the  Romans,  to  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  after  the  building  of  Alexandria 
by  that  conqueror ;  but  feveral  objections  of  no 
fmall  weight  are  brought  againft  this  decifion. 
Pliny  recites  a  paflage  out  of  a  very  ancient  an- 
ralift,  wherein  mention  is  made  of  paper-books 
found  in  Numa's  tomb,  who  was  prior  to  Alexan- 
der above  three  hundred  years.    In  effect,  Guilan- 
dinus  maintains  with  great  erudition,  that  the  name 
and  ufe  of  the  papyrus  were  known  to  the  Greeks 
long  before  Alexander  conquered  Egypt ;  and  yet 
fome  have  doubted  whether  the  art  of  manufactur- 
ing the  papyrus  was  fo  ancient  as  Alexander's 
time,  chiefly  on  this  ground^  that,  for  two  hundred 
years  after  Alexander,  men  wrote  on  fkins  ancf 
barks  of  trees.    But  this  reafoning  is  not  conclu-- 
five  ;  the  fcarcity  of  the  new  manufaChire  may 
account  for  the  ufe  of  thofe  things,  and  paper 
might  have  been  known  in  Egypt^  Judea,  Syria, 
and  other  parts  of  Afia,  long  before  the  birth  of 
Alexander,  though  not  in  common  ufe;  but  it 
came  later  to  the  Europeans,  and  probably  was 
firft  publicly  known  amongft  them  by  naeans  of 
Alexander's  conqueft. 

When  the  manufafture  of  the  Egyptian  papef 
Gcafed,  is  another  queftion ;  for  at  prefent  it  may 
be  reckoned  amongft  thofe  arts  that  are  loft. 

The  palm  or  date  tree  is  one  of  the  moft  ufeful 
that  Egypt  produces,  but  we  have  little  to  Cay 
concerning  it  here,  bavii>g  defcribed  it,  and  given 
an  account  of  the  manner  of  it's  propagaiion^ 
amongft  the  vegetables  of  Perfia.  The  largeft  in 
Egypt  grow  about  Faiume^  where  they  are  fawa 
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into  boards,  which  is  not  ufual  in  other  places* 
We  have  only  to  add,  that  the  dates  are  ripe  in 
November,  and  are  reckoned  very  proper  to  be 
eaten  in  that  cool  feafon,  being  of  a  warm  nature, 
and  comfortable  to  the  ftomach.  From  this  fruit 
they  likewife  draw  a  tolerable  fpirit,  muchufed. 
by  the  Chriftians  of  Upper  Egypt ;  and  this  liquor 
in  fome  meafure  fupplies  the  place  of  winey  which 
Providence  has  not  given  to  the  country. 

The  dumez,  the  fycamore  of  the  ancients*,, 
y^hich  the  Europeans  call  Pharaoh's  fig,  is  com- 
mon enough  about  the  villages  near  Cairo,  and  is 
likewife  found  in  fome  parts  of  Syria.  It  is  a. 
large  fpreading  tree,  with  round  leaves,  and  bears 
a  fruit  like  the  common  figs,  butfomething  fmaller, 
and  not  much  efteemed.  It  is  remarkable  that 
the  fruit  grows  on  feveral  fliort  branches  without 
leaves,  that  fhoot  out  from  the  main  limbs  of  the 
tree  ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  fig  there  gathers  a  fort 
ipf  water,  which  is  let  out  by  cutting  the  fkin, 
♦otherwife  the  fruit  will  not  come  to  perfedion. 
The  tree  is  propagated  by  planting  it's  branches, 
which  grow  very  faft. 

The  callia  fiftula,  which  we  call  the  pudding- 
pipe-tree,  is  not  uncommon  inEgypt, though  itdoes 
not  feem  to  be  a  native  of  the  country.  The  tree 
is  tall,  it's  bark  afh-coloured^  it's  wood  veryfirm^ 
it's  grain  clofe ;  and  at  the  center  it  is  black,  but 
yellowifli  towards  theoutfide.  It's  flowers  are  alfo 
yellowifli,  and  produce  a  fruit  in  the  form  of  a 


•  It  is  to  be  obfcrved,  that  what  now  improperly  calf 
the  fycamore-tree  is  in  reality  a  kind  of  nnaple,  and  very  dif* 
ferent  from  the  fycomorus  of  the  ancients.  Of  the  wood  o£ 
the  fycamore  the  ancient  Egyptians  made  their  coffins,  fome 
<?f  which  remain  found  to  this  very  day. 
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•long  pod,  which  when  ripe  is  full  of  a  black  fweet- 
ifli  pulp,  divided  by  fmall  woody  cells ;  and  in  this 
pulp  are  found  little  hard  grains,  (haped  like  hearts, 
which  are  the  feed  of  the  tree,  Caffia  likewife 
grows  in  Brafd  and  in  the  Antillis,  from  which 
iflands  we  chiefly  receive  it,  though  heretofore  the 
popular  caflia  was  that  brought  from  the  Levant. 
The  Egyptians  never  ufe  the  caflia  pods  till  they 
are  four  months  old  ;  for,  when  young  and  recent, 
they  are  obferved  to  be  noxious.  They  ufe  the 
pulp  extrafted  from  the  pod,  in  form  of  a  bolus  or 
potion;  and  are  of  opinion  that  taken  internally 
it  cools  and  purifies  the  blood.  It  is  alfo  found 
very  beneficial  to  the  bladder  and  kidneys,  as  ex- 
tinguifhing  any  immoderate  heat  of  thofe  parts, 
and  preventing  the  generation  of  ftones  and  gravel. 
The  Egyptians  likewife  ufe  it  to  alleviate  the  gout 
and  hot  pains  of  the  joints,  applying  it  by  way  of 
plafter  to  the  part  afFecSled.  It  allays  thirft,  and  is 
therefore  good  in  feverifli  diforders. 

The  acacia,  or  Egyptian  thorn,  ought  to  be 
mentioned  amongft  the  vegetables  of  Egypt,  as 
being  of  confiderable  ufe  in  medicine,  and  grow- 
ing chiefly  in  that  country  and  Arabia.  From 
the  green  pods  it  bears  a  juice  is  expreflTed  and  in- 
fpiflTated,  which  is  brought  to  us  in  bladders,  con- 
taining globular  maflTes  weighing  from  four  to 
eight  ounces,  which  are  externally  blackifh,  but 
internally  of  aftiining  brown  colour,  hard,  brittle, 
and  of  an  auftere  tafle.  This  juice  we  call  acacia, 
and  ufe  it  for  preventing  inflammations  in  the  eyes> 
for  curing  ulcers  in  the  mouth  and  fiflTurea  of  the 
lips,  for  faftening  the  teeth  and  ftrengthcning  weak 
joints,  and  for  flopping  haemorrhages  and  fluxes.— 
The  German  acacia  is  a  counterfeit  fort,  being 
the  juice  of  unripe  floes  infpiiTated,  and  put  up  in 
Wiadders  like  tke  farmer. 

In 
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I  N  Egypt  there  is  a  tree  called  Toiint,  iVhich 
^  feems  to  be  a  fpecies  of  the  acacia,,  and  probably 
a  native  of  the  country.  It  is  often  planted  on 
the  fides  of  the  road,  and  there  ztt  little  woddi 
of  it  near  fome  villages.  It's  keys  or  pods  are 
ufed,  inftead  of  bark,  in  tanning  of  leather.-^ 
There  is  another  fort  called  fetneh,  which  is  cul^ 
tivated  in  gardens,  it's  yellow  flowers  being  efteeiti* 
ed  on  account  of  their  fweetnefs ;  but  it's  roots, 
when  opened  and  bruifed,  emit  a  difagreeable 
frtiell,  and  that  perceptible  to  a  confiderable  dif- 
tance. 

Sena  is  the  leaf  of  a  ftirub  which  is  not  peculiar 
to  Egypt,  but  cultivated  in  feveral  parts  of  Afia  ; 
and  this  is  confefledly  the  beft  fort,  being  much 
fuperior  in  goodnefs  to  that  of  Italy.  The  (hrub 
grows  to  the  height  of  five  or  fix  feet,  it's  leaves 
are  fiiaped  like  the  point  of  a  fpear,  it's  flowers 
are  yellow,  and  it's  fruit  is  a  greenifti  flat  pod, 
containing  feveral  cells  of  feeds  refembling  grape- 
iftoncs,  which  fome  phyficians  prefer  to  the  leaves 
themfelves.  Sena  purges  phlegm  in  a  particular 
manner ;  but,  as  it  is  apt  to  gripe,  it  ought  to  be 
given  with  caution  to  thofe  who  have  weak  bowels, 
or  are  of  an  inflammatory  habit  of  body.  That 
fena  is  to  be  chofen  whofe  leaves  are  the  ftiarpeft- 
|>ointed,  and  fmell  freflieft;  the  brightnefs  of  it's 
colour,  and  quicknefs  of  it's  flavour  are  alfo  indi- 
cations of  it's  goodnefs. 

The  tree  producing  the  fruit  called  fcbeftens 
is  found  in  Egypt,  as  v/ell  as  in  feveral  parts  of 
Afia.  It  flowers  in  the  fpritig,  and  the  fruit  is 
ripe  in  autumn,  refembling  a  little  plum  or  prune, 
being  of  a  blackiCh  colour,  it's  pulp  very  fweet 
and  glutinous,  and  inclofing  a  triangular  kerneL 
Sebeftens  are  of  fome  ufe  in  riicdicine,  as  they 
moiften,  foften,  and  obtund  th^  acrimony  of  the 

humourst 
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humours.  They  are  principally  ufed  in  (harp  ca- 
tarrhs, bilious  fevers,  and  obftrudlians  of  the  belly} 
and  in  ftiort,  as  in  figure,  fo  in  virtues,  they  re- 
femble  damfins.— -A  kind  of  glue  or  birdlime  is 
made  of  this  fruit,  called  birdlime  of  Alexandria  ; 
and  the  Egyptians  bruife  it,  and  apply  it  as  a  cata- 
plafm  to  difcufs  bard  fwellings. 

In  the  lower  Egypt,  efpecially  near  Rofetto, 
the  lotus  grows  in  great  abundance.  This  plant 
is  a  fpecies  of  the  water-lilly  5  it's  leaves  float  on 
the  water,  and  cover  it's  furface,  producing  many 
flowers,  which  were  formerly  wove  into  the  crown* 
of  conquerors.  The  ancient  Egyptians  made 
bread  of  the  middle  or  pulp  of  the  lotus  dried^ 
which  refemblcs  that  of  a  poppy  ;  and  they  ufed  to 
cat  the  root  of  it,  which  is  round,  and  as  big  as 
an  apple.  After  the  flowers  follow  round  green 
pods,  which  contain  a  feed  not  unlike  that  of  a 
cabbage.  Atprefent  the  Egyptians  make  a  drink  of 
this  plant,  mixed  with  fugar,  which  is  good  againft 
inward  heats;  and  in  fummer  they  eat  the  ftalk^ 
and  heads  of  it  raw,  which  are  fweet,  moiftening, 
and  cooling. 

The  alhenna,  alcanna,  or  alkenna,  as  it  is  call- 
ed in  our  (hops,  is  a  (hrub  that  fiioots  forth  many 
branches,  bearing  leaves  like  thofe  of  an  olive-tree^ 
but  fliorter,  broader,  and  of  a  more  pleafant  green. 
It's  flowers  are  fmall,  and  fet  like  thofe  of  the  el- 
der ;  andj  having  an  agreeable  fmell,  the  Egyptians 
ufe  them  in  their  baths.  They  alfo  make  a  fort 
of  yellow  dye  of  th^  feed  of  this  plant,  with  which 
the  women  paint  their  nails,  and  fometimes  their 
hair,  by  way  of  ornament. — As  to  it's  medicinal 
virtues,  it  promotes  the  menfes,  and  it's  leaves 
have  an  aftringent  quality,  fo  that,  being  chewed, 
they  heal  ulcers  in  the  mouth.  A  decoction  of 
of  them  cures  buras  j  and  tbey  are  good  againft 

carbuncles. 
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carbuncles,  and  other  fiery  inflammations,  if  ap-* 
plied  as  a  cataplafm.  The  flowers  bruifed  in  vi- 
negar eafe  pains  of  the  head,  being  applied  to  the 
forehead . 

Amongst  other  medicinal  plants  Egypt  afFords 
the  coloquintida,  though  it  is  far  from  being  pecu- 
liar to  that  country.  The  fruit  of  this  plant,  ufu- 
ally  called  bitter-apple,  is  about  the  fize  of  a  large 
orange,  and  full  of  pulp  and  feeds,  both  which 
are  extremely  bitter,  efpecially  the  former.  Co- 
loquintida  is  brought  to  us  from  the  Levant,  and 
is  of  confiderable  ufe  in  medicine,  hut  chiefly  in 
officinal  compofitions,  being  an  ingredient  in  moft 
purging  pills.  It  is  one  of  the  moft  violent  pur- 
gatives known,  infomuch  that  it  fometimes  exco- 
riates the  paflTages,  brings  away  pure  blood,  pro- 
duces ftrong  convulfions,  and  brings  on  a  fatal 
fuper-purgation.  It  is  therefore  feldom  given  in^ 
wardly  in  extemporaneous  prefcriptions,  unlefs  with 
great  caution,  and  to  perfons  of  a  robuft  conftitu- 
tion.  Some  fay  that  coloquintida  will  purge  chil- 
dren, by  being  reduced  to  a  pafte  with  ox-gall  and 
applied  to  the  navel. 

To  this  account  of  the  vegetable  produdlions 
of  Egypt  we  ftiall  add  a  few  particulars  relating 
to  their  harvefts,  of  which  they  have  two  in  a 
year,  a  fpring-harveft  from  January  to  May,  and 
a  winter-harveft  about  Odober.  For  the  latter, 
before  the  land  is  overflowed,  they  fow  rice,  Indian 
wheat,  and  what  they  call  the  corn  of  Damafcus, 
[Which  produces  a  large  cane,  and  has  an  ear  like 
millet.  They  alfo  plant  their  fugar-canes  at  the 
fame  time;  for  all  thefe  require,  a  great  deal  of 
water,  efpecially  rice,  the  largeft  crops  whereof 
^re  produced  near  Damiata  and  Rofetto,  where 
the  lands  are  low,  and  more  eafily  overflowed  than 
♦hofe  higher  up  the  riven    Their  wheat  and  barley 

arc 
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are  fown  in  November,  or  fomewhat  fooner  or 
later,  according  as  the  waters  of  the  Nile  retire  ; 
and  what  is  fown  at  this  time  of  the  year  they 
reap  in  March  and  April.  At  the  fame  feafon 
they  fow  flax*,  lentils,  lupines,  and  other  vegeta- 
bles of  the  like  nature,  which  they  gather  in  the 
fpring  ;  and  about  November  they  likewife  culti- 
vate their  carthamus,  or  fafranoun  as  they  call  it, 
which  grows  like  fuccory,  and  the  flower  of  it 
being  of  ufe  in  dying  is  accordingly  brought  into 
Europe,  Their  wheat  is  bearded,  and  their  barley 
has  fix  rows  of  grain  in  the  ear,  but  is  a  coarfe 
fort,  and  chiefly  eaten  by  horfes.  They  have  no 
oats,  but  plenty  of  beans,  with  which  they  feed  their 
camels  ;  and  the  people  likewife  eat  them  green, 
'  both  raw  and  boiled.  Neither  have  they  any  peafe, 
but  a  fort  of  vetch  with  one  large  grain  in  each 
pod,  which  is  eaten  raw  when  green,  and  boiled 
when  dry,  and  is  not  much  inferior  to  peafe  in 
tafle. — What  has  been  faid  may  fuflSice  for  the 
vegetables  of  Egypt ;  let  us  now  proceed  to  it's 

ANIMALS. 

Wf  E  do  not  find  any  great  variety  of  animals 
in  Egypt,  but  fome  of  them  are  very  re- 
markable, and  deferve  the  attention  of  the  curious. 
The  hippopotamus,  or  river-horfe,  claims  our  no. 
tice  in  the  firft  place,  which  is  an  amphibious  ani- 

♦  Here  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  obferve,  that,  though  Egypt 
produces  very  good  flax,  it  is  not  now  lb  remarkable  for  it's 
fine  linen  as  it  was  anciently,  which  was  carried  to  fuch  a 
perfection,  chit  the  threads  could  fcarce  be  dlfcerned  by  the 
niceft  eye.  They  had  fuch  plenty  of  it,  as  not  only  to  cloath 
•  their  priefts  and  people  of  condition,  and  to  make  (hroiids 
for  their  dead,  cut  to  export  confiderable  quantities  of  it  into 
other  countries.  In  fhorr,  this  manufu£lure  was  in  great 
rcfqueft  all  over  the  Eaft  j  and  the  fuperfine  fort  of  it,  called 
bylTus,  was  often  dyed  in  purple,  and  bore  an  exceflive  price. 
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mal,  well  known  to  the  ancients,  but  feldom 
venturing  into  the  lower  parts  of  Egypt,  It  is 
found  however  in  the  Nile,  and  feems  to  be  a 
native  of  Ethiopia,  but  now  and  then  comes  down 
int^  Upper  Egypt,  though  they  are  very  feldom 
taken.  Mr.  Moore  and  other  gentlemen,  employed 
in  the  fervice  of  the  African  company,  inform  us, 
that  they  are  common  in  the  river  Gambia;  andMr* 
Stibbs  in  particularly  obferved,that  the  higher  they 
went  up  that  river,  they  were  the  more  bold  and  nu- 
merous. He  tells  us  he  has  often  (hot  them  fo  as  to 
ftain  the  water  with  their  blood,  but  they  always 
got  away,  rifing  afterwards  at  fomc  diftance,  blow- 
ing up  the  water,  grating  their  teeth,  and  roaring 
with  great  anger.  This  gentleman  adds,  that  Le- 
mery  is  miftaken  when  he  affirms  they  eat  men,  &c« 
their  food  being  only  grafs,  a«  is  evident  from  their 
excrements. — It  is  not  eafy  to  apprehend  how  this 
animal  came  to  be  called  a  horfe,  to  which  it  has 
fcarce  any  rcfemblance,  having  a  body  like  ai^  ox, 
legs  like  a  bear,  large  round  feet  with  four  claws  on 
each,  a  tail  like  an  elephant,  and  no  more  hair  up- 
on it's  body  than  there  is  upon  that  creature.  In 
the  lower  jaw  it  has  four  large  teeth,  two  of  them 
crooked,  the  other  ftraight,  but  ftanding  forwards, 
and  all  of  them  as  thick  as  the  horns  ef  an  ox.  It's 
eyes  and  ear?  are  fmall,  confidering  the  bulk  of  the 
animal  ;  but  it  has  a  wide  mouth,  great  open  nof- 
trils,  and  an  upper  lip  like  a  lion's,  on  vyhich  grows 
a  briflly  beard.  M.  Thevenct  faw  one  of  thefe 
creatures  in  Egypt,  which  had  been  fhot  by  feme 
Janizaries  as  it  was  grazing  near  the  river,  and 
his  defcription  of  it  agrees  pretty  well  with  that 
which  we  have  given*.    The  teeth  of  the  hippo- 

*  The  learned  Bochait  takes  the  hippopotamus,  and  not 
the  elephant,  to  be  the  behemoth  meniioned  in  the  bock  of 
Job  5  and  ihi^>  ?.j;inion  he  liipports  by  various  arguments, 
which  may  be  Icen  in  the  rhilQicpliiQai  Tra^jfaftigns,  N«  32^. 
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fiotamus  are  faid  to  exceed  all  other  bones  in  fp- 
idity  and  whitenefs,  which  colour  they  always 
retain,  whereas  ivory  in  time  is  apt  to  bccom? 
yellow.  Rings  made  of  thefe  teeth  are  fuppofed  tQ 
be  of  great  virtue  againft  the  cr^mp  ;  and  the  tef- 
tides  of  the  animal  dried  and  pounded  are  drank 
as  an  antidote  againft  the  bites  of  ferpents.  As 
to  what  is  affirmed  both  by  the  ancients  and  mo*- 
derns,  that  the  hippopotamus  has  a  method  of 
bleeding  himfelf  with  a  fliarp-pointed  reed,  when 
he  finds  himfelf  out  of  order,  we  look  upon 
as  a  fidlion  ;  and,  were  it  true,  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  how  any  one  fliould  have  an  opportunity 
of  making  the  obfervation. 

The  crocodile  is  another  amphibious  animal, 
an  inhabitant  of  the  Nile,  but  not  peculiar  to  that 
river,  being  alfo  found  in  the  Ganges  and  other 
large  rivers  of  India.    It  is  fliaped  like  a  lizard, 
has  four  (hort  thick  legs,  and  it's  feet  are  armed 
with  claws.    It*s  i)ack  is  covered  with  impene- 
trable fcalesj  like  fome  old  pieces  pf  armour,  an^d 
refembling  (according  to  M.  Theyenot)  th^  heads 
of  the  nails  in  an  old  court- gate ;  \^ut  it's  belly  is 
fbft,  and  eafily  wounded.    It  has  a  broad  flat  head, 
a  fpput  almoft  like  a  hog,  and  the  opening  of  it*» 
ipcuth  reaches  to  it's  ears.    The  teeth  of  this 
apinial  are  white,  long,  fl\arp,   and  fomewhat 
crooked,  and  it's  upper  jaw  is  moveable,  which 
can  be  faid  of  few  other  creatures*.    It  has  no 
tongue,  but  there  is  a  fleftiy  fubftance  lies  along 
it's  lower  jaw,  which  perhaps  may  ferve  to  turn 
it's  food.     Crocodiles  have  pretty  larg^  eyes, 

*  The  fame  is  obfeivable  In  parrots,  and  in  the  acus  vul- 

faris  or  gar-filh,  and  perhaps  in  no  other  animal.  Sjse  Ray's 
j^ttopf.  p.  109, 

and 
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and  are  very  quick-fighted,  which  is  partly  owin<> 
to  a  fort  of  channel  at  the  back  of  each  eye, 
whereby  they  can  fee  behind  them  as  well  as  be- 
fore. It  is  faid  they  can  run  faft,  but,  as  they  can- 
not eafily  turn  their  long  unwieldy  bodies,  their 
prey  has  the  greater  opportunity  of  efcaping. 
Some  crocodiles  are  twenty- five  or  thirty  feet  in 
length,  but,  though  they  are  very  cruel  and  vora- 
cious, they  feldom  venture  to  attack  men  in  com- 
panies, nor  even  a  fingle  perfon,  unlefs  they  can 
do  it  by  furprize.  It  is  reported  that  they  can- 
hot  take  a  man  fwimming  in  the  water*,  but  if 
a  man  or  beaft  ftand  near  the  river  they  jump 
out  fuddenly,  and  feize  him  with  their  fore  claws, 
or  beat  him  down  with  their  tails,  wlberein  their 
firength  chiefly  confifts.  They  feldom  go  above 
twenty  or  thirty  yards  from  the  rivcrj  but  lie 
baflcing  in  the  winter  upon  banks  of  fand,  and  in 
the  heat  of  fummer  they  generally  keep  under  wa- 
ter. When  they  are  difturbed  they  do  not  feem 
much  afraid,  but  walk  away  llowly,  and  hide 
themfelves  gradually  in  the  river.  The  manner  of 
their  propagation  is  by  laying  eggs,  to  the  num- 
ber of  fifty  or  fixty,  and  covering  them  about  two 
feet  deep  in  tlie  fand,  where  they  are  hatched  in 
twenty  or  thirty  days.  The  people  fearch  for 
thefe  eggs  with  an  iron  pike  in  order  to  deftroy 
themfj  for  as  foon  as  the  young  ones  are  hatched 


*  This  feems  to  be  a  miftake,  for  Mr.  Moore  tells  us  of 
bnc  of  the  African  company's  flaves,  who  was  carried  away 
by  a  crocodile  as  he  was  waftiing  himfelf  in  the  river  Gambia  ; 
and  Thevenot  fays  that  nobody  c?vres  to  fwir.;  in  the  Nile,  for 
fear  of  being  feized  by  thefe  devouring  animals. 

f  Whether  the  Egyptian':  e?tthe  eggs  of  the  crocodile,  or 
not,  travellers  have  not  infoi  TiCd  ws  5  but  Mr.  Moore  fays,  he 
hasjfeen  the  natives  about  the  river  Gambia  eft  them,  even  wlieai 
they  had  young  ones  in  them  r-.s  long  as  i4is  finger,  on  v^hkh 
itaccbunt  they  reckon  them  the  greater  dainty ,-^The  eggs  are 
about  as  big  as  thofe  of  a  goofe,  they 
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they  crawl  into  the  river.  The  flefli  of  the  cro- 
codile (according  toThevenot)  is  very  good  food, 
and  not  poifonous,  as  fome  have  imagined.  As 
to  the  tears  of  this  animal,  and  his  alluring  cries 
like  thofe  of  a  child  or  perfon  in  diftrefs,  in  order 
to  draur  people  near  him  and  make  them  his  prey, 
we  fcarce  need  tell  the  reader  it  is  nothing  but  a 
fi6lion. — The  ufual  way  of  killing  crocodiles  is 
perhaps  by  (hooting  them  in  the  belly,  where  they 
are  vulnerable,  as  we  obferved  above;  but  travel- 
lers give  us  an  account  of  other  methods  of  taking 
them.  Sometimes  they  dig  pits  near  the  river, 
covering  them  llightly  over,  fo  that  the  crocodiles 
fall  into  them  when  they  come  afliore;  and  having 
let  them  remain  there  feveral  days,  till  they  are 
weakened  by  hunger,  they  hamper  them  with  ropes, 
and  draw  them  out  alive.  They  have  likewife  a 
way  of  making  fome  animal  cry  near  the  river, 
which  entices  the  crocodile  out,  and  a  man  who 
lies  concealed  takes  an  opportunity  of  thrufting  a 
fpear  into  his  body ;  which  being  faftened  to  a 
rope,  they  let  him  run  into  the  water  to  fpend  his 
flrength,  then  drag  him  out,  and  tie  his  jaws 
together. — We  have  only  to  add,  that  moft  writ- 
ers make  the  alligator  and  the  crocodile  the  fame, 
and  we  are  inclined  to  fall  in  with  that  opinion  ; 
at  leaft  there  is  little  difference  between  them. 
Thofc  who  think  otherwife  obferve,  that  the  cro- 
codile has  longer  legs,  the  knots  on  his  back  are 
thicker  and  higher,  and  his  rlefti  has  not  fuch  a 
mufky  fcent  as  that  of  the  alligator.  Befides  (fay 
they)  the  crocodile  carries  his  tail  upwards  like 
a  bow,  whereas  the  alligator  drags  his  on  the 
ground. 

After  the  crocodile  it  is  natural  to  take 
notice  of  a  large  Egyptian  rat,  fuppofed  to  be 
the  ichneumon  of  the  ancients,  which,  accorclinrr 
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to  them,  ufed  to  creep  down  the  crocodile's  throat 
while  he  flept  with  his  mouth  open,  and,  having 
fed  upon  his  liver,  gnawed  his  way  out  again  through 
the  belly  of  that  animal ;  but  this  favours  too  ftrong- 
ly  of  fable  to  want  confutation*. 

The  ichneumon  is  of  the  weafel  kind,  with  a 
longer  and  narrower  body  than  a  cat,  fomewhat 
approaching  to  the  fhape  and  colour  of  a  badger, 
it  being  of  a  yellowift  grey.  It^s  nofe  is  black  and 
fliarp  ;  it's  legs  fliort,  and  each  of  it's  feet  has  five 
toes  ;  it's  tail  is  very  long;  it's  teeth  and  tongue 
much  like  thofe  of  a  cat.  This  is  a  very  cleanly 
animal,  briflc,  nimble,  and  of  great  courage,  for 
it  will  engage  a  dog,  and  deftroy  a  cat,  by  feizing 
cn  it's  throat.  Yet  to  man  it  is  quite  inofFenfive ; 
and  in  Egypt  is  kept  tame,  running  about  the 
houfe,  deftroying  all  vermin,  and  playing  tricks 
like  a  fpaniel.  When  wild,  he  cannot  overtake 
any  nimble  animal  ;  but  this  he  makes  up  by  his 
affiduity;  his  legs  being  fhort,  he  is  not  much  ieen, 
but  he  conceals  himfelf  ftill  more,  by  crawling 
v/ith  his  belly  ciofe  to  the  ground,  which  he  does 
all  day  long  ;  but,  his  hearing  being  exceeding 
quick,  upon  the  leaft  noife,  he  ftarts  up  on  his 
hinder  legs.  If  the  noife  is  made  by  any  reptile, 
bird,  or  fmall  beaft,  he  obferves  whereabouts  it  is, 
places  his  nofe  diredlly  in  a  line  with  it,  and  be- 
gins to  move  towards  it.  He  is  flow  and  filent, 
but  conftant  in  his  approach  ;  often  flopping  to 


*  Of  the  fame  fabulous  (lamp  is  the  account  we  have  of  a 
little  bird  cnlled  trocliilus,  which  is  faid  to  be  the  only  crea- 
ture that  the  crocodile  is  in  friendftiip  with,  and  does  not  endea- 
vour to  deftroy  ;  but  this  (it  feems)  is  for  the  fervice  the  bird 
does  him,  by  flying  into  his  mouth,  and  feeding  upon  the 
meat  that  fticks  between  his  teeth,  p;  cleanfmg  his  jaws  of 
the  leeches  that  infett  them. 
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hear,  or  look  forward,  to  know  exaftly  where  th^ 
creature  is.  When  he  has  got  within  about  five 
feet,  he  flops  ;  for  nature,  which  has  denied  him 
fpeed,  has  given  him  ftrength  to  leap  beyond  mod 
other  creatures  ;  and  therefore,  having,  taken  good 
aifti,  he  fprings  from  the  place,  and  falls  dircdlly 
on  his  prey.  Thus  he  deals  with  birds  and  beafts  ; 
but  to  ferpents  he  gives  chace,  and  always  feiz^s 
thern  by  the  neck,  to  avoid  their  bite.  The  ich- 
neumon is  not  only  an  enemy  to  ferpents  them- 
felves,  but  alfo  to  their  eggs,  which  he  hunts  after 
continually  and  deftroys,  though  he  does  not  feed 
upon  them.  How  mercifully,  fays  a  pious  writer, 
has  God  given  this  animal  in  the  countries  where 
thofe  terrible  reptiles  moft  abound  !  and  which, 
without  this  pravifion^  would  be  fo  ovcr~run  with 
them,  as  to  be  uninhabitable. 

The  dung  of  this  animal,  mixed  with  muflard- 
ieed  and  vinegar,  is  efteemed  good  againft  the  gout^ 
being  applied  to  the  part  affedled^  and  it  is  faid  to 
be  fudorific,  to  cure  thecholic  and  venomous  bites, 
and  to  purify  the  blood. 

Amongst  the  winged  tribe  of  Egypt  we  find 
the  ibis,  a  bird  held  in  great  veneration  by  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  on  account  of  their  deftroying 
great  numbers  of  ferpents  and  other  pernicious  or 
ufelefs  reptiles  ;  but  this  bird  is  now  rarely  to  be 
■feen  in  the  country.  Thofe  that  are  obferved  about 
the  iflands  of  the  Nile  are  moft  of  them  greyifli  ; 
whereas  Herodotus  defcribes  two  kinds  of  them, 
the  one  all  over  black,  and  about  the  fize  of  a  heron  ; 
the  other  white,  except  the  head,  neck,  and  ends  of 
the  wings  and  tail,  which  are  black  as  the  former. 
Hovvever,  though  the  ibis  be  not  fo  common  ia 
Egypt  as  heretofore,  the  want  of  it  is  fufficiently 
Supplied  by  the  ftork,  a  bird  almoft:  as  much  e/lcea)- 
:td  and  reverenced  by  the  prefent  Mahometans  in 
M  2  that 
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that  country,  as  the  ibis  was  by  it's  ancient  inha- 
bitants ;  to  kill  a  ftork,  or  even  to  molell  it,  being 
accounted  a  fort  of  profanenefs*. 

Another  bird  much  regarded  in  Egypt  is  a 
fort  of  large  hawk,  of  a  brownifli  colour,  with  a 
very  fine  eye,  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  a 
domeftic  animal,  as  it  frequents  the  tops  of  iioufes-, 
fo  that  one  may  often  fee  hawks  and  pigeons  fitting 
quietly  together.  This  may  feem  ftrange,  but  it 
is  to  be  obferved,  that  thefe  hawks  are  not  birds 
of  prey,  though  they  eat  flefli  when  they  happen 
to  find  it. 

They  have  likewife  a  large  white  bird  with 
black  wings,  (haped  like  a  raven  ;  but  it  is  very 
ugly,  and  not  at  all  fliy.  Thefe  live  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  tame  hawk  juft  defcribed,  and  arc 
called  Pharaoh's  hens. 

They  have  a  very  beautiful  fowl  called  the 
meflenger  bird,  which  is  extremely  common.  It 
is  almoft  as  large  as  a  dove,  and  is  not  only  finely 
fpeckled,  but  has,  on  the  top  of  it's  head,  a  tuft 
of  feathers,  which  it  fpreads  when  it  alights  oa 
tl  e  ground.  There  is  here  alfo  a  beautiful  white 
bird,  which  the  Europeans  call  the  field-hen:  it 
refembles  a  flork,  but  it  is  not  half  fo  large ;  and 
is  feen  about  the  fields  like  tame  fowl. 

The  wild  geefe  in  Egypt,  of  which  they  have 
abundance,  are  of  a  different  kind  from  ours  in 
Europe;  and  vaft  numbers  of  wild  ducks  frequent 
the  pools  in  the  low  grounds,  which  are  not  quite 
dry  till  fome  months  after  the  inundation  of  the 
Nile  is  abated.    Their  partridges  are  likewife  very 


*  A  particular  account  of  the  ftork,  and  fome  conje(5lijr€s 
relating  to  the  origin  of  the  regard  paid  to  it,  fee  in  Vol.  II, 

different 
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different  from  thofe  of  other  countries,  being  about 
the  fize  of  a  fmall  dove.  The  cock  is  a  beau- 
tiful brown  bird,  adorned  with  large  fpots  of  a 
lighter  colour  5  and  the  feathers  of  the  he.i  are 
like  thofe  of  a  woodcock.  As  to  their  tame 
fowls,  befides  the  common  fort,  they  have  a  kind 
of  hens  which  are  very  cheap,  and  little  inferior 
^  to  geefe  in  bignefs. 

The  fandy  and  mountainous  tra£l:s,  which  run 
along  each  fide  of  the  fertile  part  of  Egypt,  abound 
with  animals  of  the  ferpentine  and  lizard  kinds. 
Of  the  former,  a  horned  viper,  the  ceraites  of  the 
ancients,  is  the  mod  common  fpecies,  and  great 
•numbers  of  them  are  taken,  being  reckoned  ot 
excellent  ufe  in  medicine.  They  are  of  a  yellow- 
ifti  colour,  like  that  of  the  fand  in  which  they  are 
found  ;  and  have  a  fort  of  horns,  fomewhat  re- 
fembling  thofe  of  fnails,  but  of  a  real  horny  fub- 
ftance.  They  are  remarkable  for  living  a  long 
time  without  any  manner  of  fuftenance,  as  has 
been  found  by  experience ;  for  Dr.  Shaw  tells  us 
he  faw  a  couple  of  tbefe  vipers,  which  an  apothe- 
cary at  Cairo  had  kept  five  years  in  a  bottle  with- 
out any  fort  of  food,  unlefs  a  little  fand  may  be 
reckoned  as  fuch,  in  which  they  coiled  themfelves 
up  at  the  bottom  of  the  bottle.  When  the  do£tor 
faw  them,  they  had  juft  caft  their  (kins,  and  were 
as  briik  and  lively  as  if  but  newly  taken. 

A  SERPENT  of  great  bulk  called  thaibanne 
(perhaps  the  Thebanus  ophites  of  the  ancients)  is 
found  in  Egypt,  though  not  very  frequently.  Some 
of  them  are  faid  to  be  three  or  four  yards  long, 
and  as  thick  as  a  mean's  arm.  We  find  no  parti- 
cular defcription  of  this  ferpent,  but  it  is  faid  to 
have  a  flefhy  fubftance  reaching  on  each  fide  of 
it's  neck  from  it's  jaw  to  about  a  third  part  of  it's 
body,  which  it  can  extend  or  contrad  at  pleafure, 
M  2  and 
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and  thereby  throws  itfelf  forwards  furprifingl}^» 
This  is  not  improbable  ;  but  as  to  dragons  and 
flying  ferpents,  cf  which  Tome  authors  fpeak  very 
pofitively,  we  are  apt  to  think  they  never  exifte4 
t^ither  in  Egypt  or  any  other  country,  but  merely 
in  imagination.  What  is  related  of  the  bafili& 
pr  cockatrice,  whofe  eyes  (according  to  the  ancient 
naturalifts)  dai  t  certain  death,  carries  likewife  wUb 
it  a  great  air  of  improbability. 

Among  all  the  ferpents  of  Egypt  none  appear 
to  be  more  rem.arkable  than  wh^t  is  called  the 
miraculous  ferpent,  or  the  ferpent  Heredy.  At  a 
confiderable  diftance  up  the  Nik  is  what  is  called 
the  grotto  of  this  ferpent,  which  is  the  tomb  of  a 
pretended  Turkifh  faint,  adorned  with  a  cupola. 
The  Arabs  afilrm  that  this  faint  who  is  name^ 
Heredy,  dying,  was  buried  in  this  place;  and  by 
the  favour  of  the  Almighty  was  tranformed  into  ^ 
ferpent  that  never  dies,  but  heals  difeafes,  and  be- 
llows favours  on  all  who  implore  his  aid.  Of 
this  ferpent  both  Dr.  Pococke  and  Mr.  Nord^n 
have  given  a  very  particular  account,  and  perfeQly 
agnee  in  what  thay  relate  it.  It  appears  tba^ 
this  ferpent  pays  a  greater  refpeft  to  the  rich  than 
to  the  poor  ;  for,  if  a  governor  fei<zed  with  any 
diforder,  the  ferpent  has  the  complaifance  to  fuf- 
fer  himfelf  to  be  carried  to  his  houfe  ;  but  ong  of 
the  common  rank  muft  not  only  make  a  vow  ta 
reward  his  priefts,  but  fend  a  fpotlefs  virgin  on  the 
important  embaffy  :  and  none  but  the  fair  have  any 
influence  on  him  ;  and,  {bould  her  virtue  be  in  the 
lead  fullied,  he  would  be  inexorable.  On  her 
entering  into  his  prefence^  (he  makes  him  a  com- 
pliment, and,  with  the  greateft  humility  and  fub- 
miflion,  intreats  him  to  fuffer  himfelf  to  be  carried 
io  the  perfon  who  has  need  of  his  afliibnge.  Wherij 
being  unable  tQ  refufe  any  thing  to  £^mal(?  virtue,, 
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he  at  firft  begins  with  rtioving  his  tail,  on  which  the 
youn^  woman  redoubles  her  intreaties,  till,  fpring- 
ing  up  to  her  neck,  he  places  himfelf  in  her  bofoni, 
^nd  there  remains  quiet,  while  he  is  carried  in  ftate^ 
in  the  midft  of  loud  acclamations  to  the  houfe  of 
the  p^rfon  who  difpatched  the  young  ambaiFadrefe. 
No  looner  is  he  brought  into  the  room,  than  the 
patient  begins  to  find  himfelf  relieved.  Yet  this 
v/onderful  phyfician  does  not  withdraw,  he  being 
very  willing  to  remain  fome  hours  with  the  patient, 
if  during  the  whole  time  they  take  care  to  regale 
bis  priefts,  vvho  never  leave  him.  All  this  is  per- 
formed to  admiration,  provided  no  Chriftian  or 
•other  unbeliever  comes  in  ;  for  the  fagacious  fer- 
pent,  on  perceiving  him,  would  inftantly  difappear  ; 
the  priefts  would  then  fearch  for  him  in  vain ;  and 
they  fay  it  would  be  impoflible  to  find  him  ^  for, 
was  he  carried  to  the  other  fide  of  the  Nile,  he 
would  return  invifibly  to  his  dwelling  in  the  tomb. 
In  ftiort,  the  Arabs  boldly  alTert,  that,  were  he  cut 
in  pieces,  the  parts  would  immediately  join  again, 
and  that,  being  immortal,  nothing  can  put  a  period 
to  his  life.  Even  the  Chriftians,  who  ought  to 
be  pofTefled  of  a  greater  degree  of  wifdom  than 
thefe  ignorant  Arabs,  pretend  that  this  ferpent  is 
the  devil  himfelf,  whom  the  fupreme  Being  ha;? 
permitted  to  miflead  the  people;  and  in  this  belief 
they  are  confirmed  by  a  tradition,  that  to  this  place 
the  angel  Gabriel  banifhed  the  devil  Afmodi^, 
whom  he  is  faid  to  fend  into  Egypt.  Mr.  Norden 
obferves,  that  he  is  firmly  perfuaded  that  both  the 
Arabs  and  thefe  Chriftians  offend  againft  the  rules 
of  reafon.  "  Before  we  confider  a  thing  as  mira- 
culous,  fays  he,  it  is  neceflTary  to  examine  whe- 
ther  the  fad  itfelf  be  true ;  whether  the  circum- 
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ftances  are  fuch  as  are  pretended,  and  whether 
no  fraud  be  ufed.  I  agree  that  the  ferpent  is 
there,  but  it  cannot  be  immortal;  he  un- 
doubtedly  dies,  like  other  ferpents  ;  and  the 
priefts  who  draw  profit  from  him,  fubftitutc 

"  another  of  the  fame  kind  in  his  room.  Were 
they  indeed  to  cut  the  ferpent  in  pieces,  and 

*^  were  the  parts  feen  to  join  again,  it  might  be 
efteemed  a  proof  of  it's  immortality;  but  they 
can  never  be  brought  to  this  ;  and,  when  the 
emir  of  Akmin  ordered  them  to  make  this  expe- 
riment  in  his  prefence,  they  excufed  themfelves. 
Is  there  any  thing  eafier  than  to  make  a  tame 

*^  ferpent  obey  certain  figns  f  The  virginity  of 

*^  the  ambaffadrefs  is  fecurtd  by  her  being  fo  young 
as  to  be  free  from  fufpicion,  and  ferpents  are 
known  to  be  attracted  by  certain  odours  and 
herbs,  with  which  the  girl  rruy  be  rubbed  ;  at 
leaft  (he  is  adorned  with  chaplets  and  garlands 
of  fiowers,  in  which  they  take  care  not  to  forget 

^'  fuch  as  are  agreeable  to  the  ferpent.  In  ftiort, 
if  it  be  afked,  how  it  is  poffibie  that  it  fliould 
difappear  from  the  fight  of  a  number  of  people  ? 

*^  I  anfwer,  that  it  is  fufficient  to  conceive  thefe 

**  priefts  are  excellent  jugglers,  and  there  will 
be  no  difBcuhy  in  imagining  them  capable  of 
conveying  away  the  ferpent  in  the  prefence  of  a 
multitude  of  fpeftators,  without  the  moft  atten- 
tive  and  quick-fighted  being  able  to  perceive  it  r 
whoever  has  feen  the  tricks  daily  played  by  the 
Egyptian  mountebanks  in  the  great  fquare  before 

*^  the  caftle  of  Cairo,  muft  have  been  flruck  with 
feats  much  more  remarkable  than  this*", 

Iisr 


*  According  to  Mr.  Grofe,  it  is  a  cuftom  in  India  that, 
Hwhen  a.  fnake,  lurking  in  a  boufe^  has  bit  any  perfon,  one  of 
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'  If^  Egypt  there  are  feveral  forts  of  afps,  whofe 
poifons  have  different  effe(£ts,  but  are  all  finally 
mortal.  That  fpecies  which  Cleopatra  is  fuppofed 
to  have  ufed  to  put  an  end  to-  her  life,  and  thereby 
avoid  the  difcrace  of  beino;  led  as  an  ornament 
in  Casfar's  triumph,  is  of  a  fingular  nature,  being 
very  poifonous,  and  yet  fuppofed  to  ejecl  a  lefs 
quantity  of  venom  than  any  other  of  the  kind.- 
This  is  certain,  that  the  punftures  made  by  it's- 
teeth  are  hardly  perceptible,  but  the  effects  of  it 
are  very  furprifing  ;  for,  after  a  perfbn  has  beea 
bitten  about  an  hour,  he  finds  himfelf  heavy  and 
inclined  to  fleep,  without  any  pain  or  diforder  of 
mind;  his  linabs  gradually  lofe  their  ftrength,  a 


their  jugglers  is  fent  for,  wHo,  with  an  indriiment  that  ha^ 
fome  refemblance  of  a  flageler,  plays  certain  tunes,-  the  found 
of  which  operates  fo  povveriujly  on  the  fnake,  that  he  leaves 
his  hole,  and,  with  vifible  relu6>ance,  prcfents  himfelf  to  thofe 
that  ftand  ready  to  kill  him.  Our  arthor  obferve^  rhar  he  is 
fully  aware  of  the  ridicule  this  will  meet  with  from  many; 
but  add?,  that  he  prcfei  6  even  the  certainty  of  incurring  it^ 
to  the  fuppreflion  of  what  he  himfelf  tried  todifbelieve,  till  con- 
vinced of  the  truth  of  it.  To  this  we  fliall  add'another  account 
from  the  flime  author,  which  will  confirm  the  above  reafons, 
and  (hew  that  there  is  far  fjom  being  any  thing  miraculous  in 
the  above  Egyptian  fnake.  It  is  ufual  in* India,  fays  he,  for  the 
jugglers  to  carry  fnakes  in  round  balkets  j  and;  when  they  rn^ 
cover  them,  begin  to  fmg  and  play  upon  their  pipes,  at  which 
all  the  fnakes  raife  the  upper  paits^of  their  bodies,  and  keep  time' 
with  the  mufic,  by  the  motion  of  their  heads,  while  their  low- 
er parts  remain  co'Jed  up  in  the  botrcm  of  the  balket.  If 
the  maft'er  ceafes  everfo  little^  they  leave  this  kind  cf  dancing,. 
and,  getting  out  of  the  balkef-,:  hifs  at  ench  other,  as  if  they 
would  fight;  b\it,  on  renewing  the  mufic,  they  immediately 
fall  to  dancing  again.  The  Europeans,  he  adds,  are  net 
very  fond  of  having  thefe  fnakes,  fome  of  which  are  ve y 
large,  come  near  them  ;  though  they  aie  told  by  their  owneis, 
that,  their  teeth  bting^puUed  out,  there  is  no  danger  to  be-^ 
fcaied^from  thenii 

Mr  5.  pleafingi 
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pleafing  ftupidity  fucceeds,  and  at  length  he  diey 
quietly,  even  without  a  groan.  This  fort  of  afp 
has  very  red  eyes,  and  two  of  it's  longefl:  teeth  are 
hollow,  from  whence  ifs  poifon  proceeds.  It's 
fcales  are  hard,  dry,  and  reddifh,  and  it^s  neck 
fwells  confiderabiy  when  it  is  provoked. —Another 
fpecies  of  afps,  which  feem  to  be  what  we  call 
darts,  have  their  holes  in  the  banks  of  the  Nile» 
from  whence  they  fpring  out  fuddenly  upon  the 
ikinwary  pnfienger  ;  and  their  bite  is  fo  venomous^ 
that  amputation  is  the  only  cure,  without  which 
the  patient  dies  in  terrible  agonies.  The  belly  of 
this  afp  is  white,  his  back  of  a  deep  blue,  and  on 
each  fide  he  has  a  black  line  from  head  to  taii. 
His  body  is  of  an  afh-colour,  full  of  round  black 
fpots  no  bigger  than  lentils,  each  of  which  is  en- 
compaffcd  with  a  circle. 

The  chameleon  is  an  animal  very  common  in 
Egypt,  but,  having  already  given  a  particular  ac- 
count of  it  and  it's  furprifing  properties,  we  refer 
the  reader  thither"*,  to  avoid  unneceffary  repeti- 
tions ;  and  only  obferve,  that  thq  chameleons  of 
Egypt  are  generally  larger  than  tbofe  of  other 
countries. 

The  fcink,  which  commonly  found  under 
flat  ftones,  or  in  the  holes  of  old  walls  and  ruins,, 
is  taken  by  fome  to  be  a  land  crocodile,  as  it  ex^- 
a£ily  refembles  that  which  frequents  the  water;, 
but  it  is  very  fmall  and  harmlefs,  feeding  chiefly 
upon  fragrant  herbs  and  flowers. — There  is  another 
ugly  lizard  in  Egypt,  that  is  feen  about  the  walb 
of  decayed  building.^  but  in  the  greateft  numbers 
at  Alexandria. 

Lastly,  there  is  a  lizard  called  worral.  which 
is  fometimes  three  feet  or  forty  inches  in  lengthy 


*  See  Vol*  III.  under  thf  auimals  of  Tiuky  in  Afia. 
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and  fix  or  feven  inches  hroad,  ufually  of  a  bright 
reddifh  colour,  with  dark  fpots  intermixed.  It  has 
no  teeth  but  a  forked  tongue,  which  it  puts  out 
like  a  ferpent,  and  feeds  upon  flies  and  the  fmaller 
lizards.  Holes  and  caves  in  the  mountains  are 
the  places  it  frequents,  where  it  fleeps  in  the  win- 
ter, and  only  appears  in  the  heat  of  fummer.  It 
it  a  barmlefs  creature,  and  of  great  docility,  and 
particularly  remarkable  for  it's  being  afFefied  with 
niufic*. 

Having  thus  defcribed  fuch  animals  of  Egypt 
as  feemed  moft  worthy  of  obfervation,  our  next 
ftep  is  to  take  a  view  of  fome  of  the  antiquities  of 
that  country,  where  a  perfon  who  has  a  tafte  for 
curiofities  of  that  kind  may  find  ample  matter  of 
entertainment. 


E  cannot  begin  this  article  better  than  with 


a  furvey  of  the  famous  pyramids,  thofe 
wonderous  monuments  of  the  wealth  and  grandeur 
of  the  ancient  kings  of  Egypt,  which  are  on  aM 
hands  allowed  to  have  been  built  at  leaft  twelve 
hundred  years  before  the  birth  of  our  Saviour. 
The  three  pyramids  that  are  moft  taken  notice  of 
by  travellers,  as  exceeding  all  the  reft  both  in  bulk 
and  beauty,  are  fituated  on  a  ridge  of  rocky  hills 


*  Dr.  Shaw  fays  he  has  feen  fem-ai  of  thefe  h'zards  Iceep 
exaft  time  and  motion  with  the  dervifes  in  their  circulatory 
dances,  turning  when  they  turned,  and  ftopping  v/hen  they 
ftopped  ;  and  this  the  doitor  fuppofes  may  have  Ibme  relatroft 
to  the  quality  which  the  ferpent  h  imagined'  to  have  of  be\vi<^ 
naturally  affe^ed  with  mufic  :  but  Dr.  Pocockc,  whb  procured 
a  worral  alive,  could  act  perceive  that  mufic  had  any  indue nc« 
«pon  tkat  animal. 


A  N  T  I  Q,U  I  T  I  E  S. 
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on  the  borders  of  the  Lybian  defert,  abotit  ten 
miles  weft  ward  from  the  village  of  Gize  or  Geeza^ 
which  is  almoft  oppofite  to  the  city  of  Cairo,  and 
is  f'uppofed  to  be  the  fpot  where  the  ancient  Mem- 
phis ftood,  though  there  are  now*  not  the  leaft  traces 
that  is  to  be  found  there,  of  the  ruins  of  that  re^ 
Bowned  city.  The  hill,  on  which  they  ftand^ 
rifes  with  an  eafy  afcent  from  the  plains  of  Egypt^ 
to  the  height  of  a  hundred  feet  or  upwards  ;  and 
the  rock  confifts  of  fuch  freeftone  as  is  ufed  in  the 
pyramids  themfelves* 

The  largeft  of  thefe  pyramids^  which  has  fuf^ 
fered  leaft  by  time  and  weather,  is  fix  hundred 
ninety-three  Englifli  feet  fquare  at  the  bafis,  and 
it's  perpendicular  height  is  four  hundred  ninety-^ 
Jiine  feet^ ;  but,  if  we  take  the  height  as  the  py»- 
ramid  afcends  inclining,  it  is  then  fix  hundred' 
uinety-three  feet,  which  is  exaftly  equal  to  the 
breadth  of  the  bafis,  fo  that  the  angles  and  bafis 
make  an  equilateral  triangle.  The  whole  area 
therefore  of  the  bafe  contains  fdur  hundred  eighty 
two  thoufand  two  hundred  and  forty-nine  fquare 
feet',  which  is  fomething  more  than  eleven  acres  of 
ground. 

We  afcend  the  outfide  of  this  pyramid  by  fteps^, 
which  at  the  bottom  are  four  feet  in  height  and 
three  in  breadth^  but  the  higher  we  go  they  gra^ 
dually  diminifti  ;  being  fo  contrived,  that  a  line 
ftretched  from  any  part  of  the  bafis  to  the  too^ 


^  This  raeafure  is-Mr.  Greaves's,  who  obferves, .  that,  not- 
withftanding  the  boafted  height  of  this  pyramid,  the  Tpire  pf 
St.  Baiil's  church  in  London,  before  it  was  burnt,  exceeded  it, 
being  (according  to  Mr.  Camden)  Eve  hundred  and  thh  ty-fo«ir 
ft€t  perpeudiculai'  fioni  the  grouad.  „ 
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would  touch  the  edge  of  every  ftep,  if  the  ftones  were 
not  impaired  by  the  air  and  rain  ;  but  at  prefent  they 
arefo  waflied  and  mouldered' away,  that  they  cannot 
conveniently  be  afcended,  except  on  the  fouth  fide 
or  at  the  noVth-eafl:  angle.  The  breadth  and  deptH 
of  every  ftep  is  one  intire  ftone,  feveral  of  them 
thirty  feet  in  length  ;  and  the  number  of  fteps, 
according  to  Mr.  Greaves,  is  two  hundred  and^ 
feven,  but  travellers  differ  in  their  computations. 
Whether  thefe  fteps  were  intended  to  facilitate 
the  afcent  to  the  top,  or  were  defigned'to  be  filledr 
with  prifmatical  ftones,  fo  as  to  make  each  fide 
of  the  pyramid  fmooth  and  upon  a  plane,  we  fliall 
not  determine,  but  Dr.  Shaw  gives  fome  good 
reafons  for  the  latter  opinion. 

The  top  of  this  pyramid  does  not  end  in  a 
point,  as  it  appears  to  thofe  who  view  it  frorrr 
below,  but  in  a  little  ftat  or  fquare,  confifting 
of  nine  ftones,  befides  two  that  are  wanting  at 
the  angles.  Each  fide  of  the  platform  is  about 
fixteen  feet,  fo  that  a  confiderable  number  of 
people  may  ftand  upon  it,  from  whence  there  is 
one  of  the  moft  beautiful  profpefls  that  can  be 
imagined.  It  has  been  reported  by  many  travel- 
lers, that  a  man  ftanding  on  the  top  cannot  fiioot 
an  arrow  beyond  the  bottom  of  the  pyramid,  but 
that  it  will  fall  on  fome  part  of  the  ftrudture  ; 
whereas  it  is  certain  that  a  firong  arm  and  a  good' 
bow  will  fend  an  arrow  to  a  much  greater  diftance. 
As  to  the  ftory  of  thefe  pyramids  cafting  no  flia- 
dows,  it  is  contrary  both  to  reafon  and  experience  ; 
for,  though  at  noon  they  caft  no  ffiadbw  in  the 
fummer,  and  for  alrnoft  three  parts  of  the  year,  yet 
in  winter  at  noon,  and  in  the  morning  and  evenino* 
all  the  year  round,  they  certaihly  caft  a  ftiadow 
proportionable  to  their  bignefs :  And  it  is  obferv- 
able,  thatThales  took  the  Height  of  thefe 
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by  their  fliadows  above  two  thoufand  years  ago, 
as  we  learn  from  Pliny  and  Laertius. 

O  N  the  north  fide  of  the  large  pyramid,  fix- 
teen  fteps  from  the  bottom,  there  is  a  fquare  nar- 
row paffage,  leading  downwards  into  the  body 
of  the  ftrudlure.  This  entrance  is  about  three 
feet  high,  and  as  many  wide,  and  it's  length  nine- 
ty-two feet  and  a  half*  Thofe  who  have  been 
curious  enough  to  creep  through  this  narrow  paf- 
fage  inform  us,  that  at  the  end  of  it  there  is  a 
wider  place,  about  ninety  feet  long  and  of  unequal 
breadth,  fuppofed  to  have  been  dug  for  the  difcove- 
ry  of  fome  hidden  treafure,  but  not  remarkable  for 
any  thing  except  the  large  bats  by  which  it  is  inha- 
bited. On  the  left  hand  th-ey  enter  another  paflTage, 
five  feet  high  and  a  hundred  and  ten  in  length, 
through  which  they  afcend  to  tv/o  galleries,  one 
of  them  running  off  horizontallv,  and  the  other 
rifing  upv/ards  in  the  fame  direction  with  the  paf- 
fage.  The  horizontal  gallery  leads  to  an  arched 
vault  or  chamber,  about  feventeen  feet  long  and 
fifteen  broad,  which  fmelis  like  a  grave,  and  is 
hilf  full  of  rubbifh.  The  Vvails  are  intire,  and 
plaiftered  over  with  lime ;  and  the  roof  confifts  of 
large  fmooth  ftones,  laid  Hoping,  fo  as  to  meet 
top  in  an  angle.  Near  the  entrance  into  this  gallery 
there  is  a  circular  well,  three  feet  in  diameter, 
which  is  lined  with  w^hite  marble  ;  and  little  holes 
are  left  in  the  fides,  oppofite  to  one  another,  where- 
in a  perfon  thatdefcends  into  it  muft  fix  his  hands 
and  feet ;  which  fort  of  contrivance  is  feen  in  many 
of  the  wells  and  cifterns  of  Egypt,- — The  afcend- 
ing  gallery,  whether  we  regard  the  materials  or 
workmanfliip,  is  not  inferior  to  the  molt  magnifi- 
cent buildings.  It  is  paved  and  lined  with  white 
polifhed  marble,  cut  in  vaft  fquares,  and  fo  curi- 
oufly  put  together  that  the  joints  are  fcarce  dif- 

cerniblc^ 
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Gernible.  The  height  of  this  gallery  is  twenty-fix 
feer,  it's  breadth  fix,  and  on  each  fnle  of  it  there 
are  benches  of  poHfhed  ftone. 

From  hence  through  a  fquare  hole  they  paft 
into  fome  little  chambers  or  clofets  lined  with 
marble,  and  then  into  a  noble  hall  fituated  in  th^ 
center  of  the  pyramid,  being  equally  diftant  from 
all  the  fides,  but  rather  nearer  the  bafis  than  th^ 
top.  The  floor,  fides,  and  roof  of  this  room  ara 
all  of  Thebaic  marble  ;  and  the  ftones  are  of  a 
prodigious  fize,  efpecially  thofe  that  form  the 
roof,  lying  acrofs  from  one  fide  to  the  other  like 
fo  many  huge  beams,  and  fupporting  an  enormous 
weight.  As  to  it's  dimenfions,  it's  length  is  thirty- 
four  feet,  it's  breadth  feventeen,  and  it's  height 
near  twenty. 

In  this  (lately  hall  ftands  a  tomb,  placed  ex- 
aftly  north  and  fouth*,  and  equally  diftant  frora 
all  fides  of  the  room  except  the  eaft,  from  whence 
it  is  as  far  again  as  from  the  weft.  It  confifts  of 
one  piece  of  marble  hollowed,  without  any  lid  or 
coverin2:,  and  beins;  ftruck  it  founds  like  a  bell. 
The  general  opinion  is,  that  it  is  the  tomb  cf 
Cheops  or  Chemmis,  king  of  Egypt,  the  fuppofed 
founder  of  this  pyramid.  There  is  no  appearance 
of  any  corpfe  having  ever  been  laid  in  it,  and 
probably  there  never  was ;  for  Diodorus^  who 


*  It  has  bten  obferved  of  the  pyramid  we  are  fpeaking  of, 
that  the  fides  of  itftand  exa6lly  facii.g  the  four  cardinal  point^i, 
eaft,  vveft^  rorth,  and  foiith,  and  ceiilequeBtly  raaik  tlie  true 
meridian  of  the  pbce  ;  whkh  precife  ptiiition  could  rsot  well 
have  been  owing  to  chance,  but  it  was  in  all  probability  the 
€{Fe6l  of  art  and  defign  ;  and  that  it  really  was  fo  feems  con- 
firmed by  t\\e  pofition  of  the  tomb  within  :  So  that  this  ancient 
ftru^ture  is  a  ftrong  and  lafting  proof  of  the  early  prcgrefs  g,f 
tht  Egyptians  in  the  Tcimce  oi"  aiiioaomj. 
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wrote  about  fixteen  hundred  years  ago,  informs- 
us,  that  Chennmis,  and  Cephren,  the  founder  of 
the  next  pyramid,  notwithftanding  they  intended 
thefe  ftrudlures  for  their  fepulchres,  were  not  bu- 
ried in  them,  the  people  being  fo  exafperated  by 
the  hardftiips  they  had  undergone  in  the  ereding 
them,  and  by  their  repeated  cruelties  and  opprefli- 
ons,  that  they  threatened  to  tear  their  dead  bodies 
in  pieces ;  upon  which  they  commanded  their 
friends  to  bury  them  in  fome  obfcure  place  in  a 
private  manner. 

This  tomb  is  of  the  fame  marble  with  which 
the  whole  room  is  lined,  nameiyy  a  fort  that  is 
ftreaked  and  variegated  with  black,  red,  and  white 
fpots,  which  fome  call  Thebaic,  but  others  fuppofs 
it  to  be  a  kind  of  porphyry.    It's  figure  is  liks 
an  altar,  and  the  marble  fmcoth  and  plain,  with- 
out any  fculpture  or  other  ornament.    If  we  mea*- 
fure  it's  outward  fuperficies,  it  is  feven  feet  three 
inches  and  a  half  in  length,  three  feet  and  almofl 
four  inches  in  depth,  and  much  the  fame  in  breadth  ; 
but  the  cavity  within  is  little  more  than  fix  feet 
long,  two  feet  deep,  and  as  many  broad.  From 
t'lefe  dimenfions,  as  well  as  from  the  embalmed 
bodies  in  Egypt,  it  has  been  juflly  obferved  by 
Mr.  Greaves  and  others,  that  there  is  no  decay 
in  nature,  but  that  the  men  of  this  age  are  of  the 
fame  ftature  they  were  three  thoufand  years  ago. 
How  this  tomb  was  brought  into  the  place  where 
it  now  ftands  is  difficult  to  conceive,  it  being  im- 
p-^ffible  it  fhould  come  through  the  narrow  paflage^ 
above  defcribed  ;  which  makes  it  generally  fuppof- 
ed  to  have  been  raifed  up  thither  from  without, 
before  the  room  was  finiflied,  and  the  roof  clofed 
tjp :  but  p:>rhaps  there  is  fome  other  way.  to  the 
room  within  the  ftru£lure,  which  has  not  yet  been 
-difcQYeiJed.~We  have  nothing  to  add  concerning 

thi% 
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this  tomb,  but  that  there  is  a  hole  dug  underneath 
it,  and  a  large  ftone  in  the  pavement  near  it  re- 
moved, which  was  probably  done  in  hopes  of  find- 
ing fome  treafure ;  the  burying  of  money  in  fepul- 
chres  being  not  only  a  praflice  of  the  ancients^ 
but  continues  to  this  day  in  the  Eaft-Indies. 

Travellers  take  notice  of  a  remarkable 
echo,  or  rather  of  a  long  continued  found,  which 
is  heard  on  difcharging  a  mulket  at  the  entrance 
into  the  firft  pyramid.  This  is  mentioned  by 
Plutarch  ;  but,  furprifing  as  it  is,  the^eiFeil  may 
be  accounted  for,  as  Mr.  Greaves  obferves,  by 
confidering,  that  the  found  being  fliut  in,  and 
carried  along  thofe  fmooth  narrow  paflages  already 
defcribed,  to  the  middle  of  the  pyramid,  finding 
no  way  out,  refle£ls  upon  itfelf,  caufing  a  circula- 
tion of  the  air  and  a  confufed  noife,  which  gra- 
dually leffens  and  dies  away  as  the  motion  ceafes. 

To  the  fouthward  of  the  firft  pyramid,  at  a 
very  little  diftance,  ftands  the  fecond,  fuppofed  to 
have  been  built  by  Cephren  the  brother  of  Cheops, 
and  defigned  for  a  fepulchre,  as  well  as  the  former. 
The  ftones  of  this  pyramid  are  white,  but  much 
lefs  than  thofe  of  the  firft  ;  nor  do  the  fides  rife 
by  degrees  or  fteps,  like  the  other,  but  are  fmooth 
and  even  ;  and  the  whole  ftrudure,  except  on  the 
fouth,  feems  not  to  have  received  any  confiderable 
damage.  ThQ  dimenfions  of  it,  both  as  to  height 
and  breadth,  are  much  the  fame  as  thofe  of  the 
pyramid  already  defcribed,  but  it's  afcent  is  fome- 
what  fteeper.  At  fome  diftance  from  the  bafis, 
on  the  north  fide  of  this  pyramid,  there  is  a  hole, 
which  probably  was  made  in  order  to  find  a  paf- 
fage  to  the  infide  of  it ;  but  none  has  been  yet 
difcovered,  nor  is  it  known  whether  there  be  any 
rooms  or  apartments  within,  though  it  is  reafona- 
ble  to  fuppofe  there  are,  as  well  as  in  the  former. 

~0a 
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—-On  the  north  and  weft  fides  of  this  pyrzmii 
there  is  a  foffe  or  trench,  about  ninety  feet  in 
breadth  and  thirty  in  depth,  along  which  are  a 
great  number  of  cells  or  apartments  hewn  out  of 
the  folid  rock,  defigned  (as  is  fuppofed)  for  lodg- 
ings for  the  Egyptian  priefts.  They  are  entered 
through  fuch  fquare  openings  as  that  defcribed  'm 
the  firft  pyramid,  and  many  of  the  chambers  have 
a  communication  with  others  behind  them,  which 
are  now  filled  with  rubbifh. 

About  a  furlong  from  the  fecond  pyramid  flands 
the  third,  upon  fuch  an  eminence  or  rifing  of  the 
rock,  that  it  appears  equal  to  the  former  at  a 
diftance,  though  it  is  much  lefs  both  in  height 
and  breadth.  Some  ancient  writers  affirm,  that 
this  pyramid  was  built,  or  at  leaft  cafed,  with 
black  Ethiopic  marble;  but,  whatever  it  may  have 
been  formerly,  at  prefent  the  whole  ftrudture  feems 
to  be  of  a  clear  wbitifli  ftone,  fomewhat  better 
and  brighter  than  either  of  the  former  pyramids* 
Each  fide  of  it's  bafe  is  about  three  hundred  feet, 
and  it's  height  is  much  the  fame ;  and  all  round 
it  are  to  be  feen  the  remains  of  the  granite  with 
which  it  was  adorned,  the  greateft  part  w^hereof 
has  been  carried  away,  though  fome  few  pieces 
continue  in  their  places.  Mycerinus,  the  fon  of 
Cheops,  is  faid  to  have  been  the  founder  of  this 
pyramid,  and  Diodorus  fays  his  name  was  engrav- 
ed on  the  north  fide  of  it,  but  nothing  of  that 
kind  is  to  be  feen  at  prefent. 

At  about  the  diftance  of  ten  miles  from  thefe 
pyramids,  are  thofe  of  Socotra,  fo  called  from  a 
mean  village  of  that  name.  Thefe  pyramids,  which 
extend  from  north  to  fouth,  are  feated  at  the  foot 
Qf  the  mountains,  in  a  plain  that  appears  formed 
by  nature  for  the  ufe  to  which  it  is  applied,  it  being 
pf  no  great  extent,  but  fo  high,  that  it  is  never 

overflowed 
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ijverflovvcd  by  the  Nile.  One  of  tbefe  pyramids^ 
rifes  above  the  reft,  and  is  called  the  great  pyramid 
to  the  north.  Mr.  Norden,  on  meafuring  it, 
found  that  it's  eaft  fide  extended  fix  hundred  and 
ninety  feet,  and  the  north  fide  feven  hundred  and 
ten.  It's  perpendicular  height  is  three  hundred 
3iid  forty-five  feet.  It  has  a  hundred  and  fifty-fi3^: 
ileps,  each  from  two  to  three  feet  in  height ;  and 
is  built  of  the  fame  kind  of  free-ftone  as  the  others, 
but  cafed  vi^ith  a  fine  hard  ftone,  which  is  ftill- 
remaining  in  feveral  parts  of  the  ftruiSure,  though 
a  great  deal  has  fallen  down.  About  one- third  of 
the  way  up,  is  an  entrance  three  feet  five  inches 
wide,  and  four  feet  two  inches  high.  The  ftones^ 
within,  are  of  the  height  and  breadth  of  the  en** 
trance,  apd  about  five  feet  in  length.  Our  author 
and  his  companions  entered  this  paffage  which 
lleep,  and  has  alfo  holes  cut  as  rcfls  for  the  feet. 
Having  palled  through  it,  they  entered  a  room 
twenty-two  feet  and  a  half  long-,  and  eleven  feet 
ten  inches  wide.  At  the  height  of  ten  feet  fix 
inches,  a  range  of  ftones  projects  five  inches  ia- 
wards  on  each  fide;  and  in  the  farne  man^ner  twelvp 
tiers  projed  one  farther  than  the  other,  till  they 
meet  at  the  top.  To  the  weft  of  this  room  is 
another  that  refembles  it :  and  they  are  both  for- 
med of  fmooth  white  ftones,  fo  large,  that  there 
are  only  feven  of  them  in  length,  and  three  or 
four  in  breadth. 

Another  pyramid,  at  the  diftance  of  a  mile  to 
the  fouth-eaft,  is  termed  the  great  pyramid  to  the 
fouth,  and  is  about  fix  iiundred  feet  fquare  at  the 
bottom.  It  is  built  within  of  good  hewn  ftone, 
snd  appears  to  have  been  originally  cafed  all  the 
way  up. 

About  two  miles  to  the  eaft  of  thelaft  great  py- 
ramid is  ooe  on  a  lower  grpund^  built  of  unburned 

brickj 
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brick,  that  feerns  to  have  been  made  of  the  mud  of 
the  Nile,  it  being  a  fandy,  black  clay,  with  fome 
pebbles  and  fhells  in  it,  mixed  up  with  chopped 
ftraw5in  order  to  bind  the  clay  together,  as  unburn- 
ed  bricks  are  ufually  made  at  prefentin  Egypt,  and 
other  parts  of  the  Eaft,  Some  of  thefe  bricks  are 
thirteen  inches  and  a  half  long,  fix  inches  and  a 
half  broad,  and  four  inches  thick  ;  but  others  are 
fifteen  inches  long,  feven  broad,  and  four  inches 
three  quarters  in  thicknefs  ;  but  were  not  laid  fo 
as  to  bind  each  other*  This  pyramid  is  much 
crumbled,  and  very  ruinous.  It  extends  two  hun- 
dred and  ten  feet  on  the  weft  fide,  and  is  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  high  ;  and  the  top  is  forty-three 
feet  by  thirty- five.  It  feems  to  have  been  buii't 
with  five  degrees,  each  being  ten  feet  broad,  and 
thirty  deep  ;  yet  the  afcent  is  pretty  eafy,  on  ac- 
count of  the  bricks  having  crumbled  away. 

Notwithstanding  what  we  have  faid  of 
Cheops,  Cephren,  and  Mycerinus,  it  is  a  fubjeft 
of  much  difpute,  who  were  the  builders  of  thefe 
wonderful  ftru£lures.  Some  pretend  they  were 
ere£led  by  the  patriarch  Jofeph  for  granaries,  to 
lay  up  the  corn  of  the  feven  plentiful  years  againft 
the  enfuing  famine  ;  but,  moft  of  them  being  folid 
piles  of  ftoncs,  with  very  few  cavities  within  them, 
and  their  figure  the  moft  improper  of  any  for  that 
purpofe,  the  conjefture  at  firft  fight  appears  ground- 
lefs  and  abfurd.  Others  fuppofethem  to  have  been 
erefted  by  the  Ifraelites,  during  their  heavy  bond- 
age in  Egypt  under  the  tyranny  of  the  Pharaohs ; 
and  this  opinion  is  fupported  by  the  authority  of 
Jofephus,  who  fays  they  were  employed  in  cutting 
canals,  building  walls,  throwing  up  banks,  and, 
amongft  other  oppreflions,  in  raifing  the  vaft  py- 
ramids in  queftion.  We  may  add  to  this,  that  no 
time  feems  more  likely  for  the  Egyptian  kings 
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to  undertake  fuch  amazing  ftruftures,  than  when 
they  had  fo  many  hundred  thoufand  ilaves  in  their 
dominions,  whom  it  was  political  to  keep  in 
adlion,  to  divert  them  from  mutiny  and  rebellion. 

After  all,  it  muft  be  confefled,  that  there 
.is  little  agreement  either  among  the  natives  of 
Egypt,  or  ancient  hiftorians,  with  refpedl  to  the 
founders  of  thefe  pyramids  ;  and,  as  this  is  a  matter 
of  uncertainty,  it  would  be  in  vain  to  endeavour 
to  determine  the  time  when  they  were  erecfted. 
However,  if  we  do  not  allow  them  to  be  fo  an- 
cient as  the  time  of  the  Ifraelites  being  in  Egypt, 
(which  yet  does  not  appear  improbable)  vre  muft 
grant  them  to  be  above  three  thoufand  ye^rs  old  ; 
for  Herodotus,  who  lived  two  thoufand  two  hun- 
dred year^s^ago,  could  find  little  fatisfaftion  in  his 
imiuiries  concerning  them  ;  and  Diodorus,  who 
lived  before  the  birth  of  Chrift,  fuppofes  the  great 
pyramid  to  have  been  built  at  leaft  a  thoufand 
years  before  his  time. 

Another  thing  difputed  is  the  end  for  which 
thefe  pyramids  w^ere  built ;  though  the  generality 
of  writers  on  this  fubjedt  are  of  opinion  that  they 
were  intended  for  fepulchral  monuments.  Dio- 
dorus confirms  this  hypothefis,  and  Strabo  fup- 
pofes all  thofe  near  Memphis  to  be  royal  fepulchres. 
And  yet  fome  think  it  not  improbable,  from  the 
fumptuous  apartments,  galleries,  benches,  &c. 
that  they  were  defigned  for  other  ufes  than  mere 
fepulchral  monuments,  which  are  commonly  plain 
arched  vaults ;  perhaps  for  temples,  as  Dr.  Shaw 
imagines ;  for,  as  the  whole  Egyptian  theology 
was  couched  in  myfterious  emblems  and  figures, 
no  places  could  be  better  contrived  for  the  adyta^. 


*  By  this  word  is  meant  a  fecret  or  retired  place  in  the  pagan 
temples,  where  oracles  were  given,  and  into  which  none  but 
the  priefts  were  adiviitted. 

which 
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wMch  had  fo  great  a  fhare  in  their  myfteries.  Be- 
fides,  thofe  chefts  which  have  been  frippofed  to 
have  been  the  coffins  wherein  the  bodies  were  de- 
pofited,  chiefly  becaafc  they  are  about  fix  feet  long, 
the  length  of  a  man,  may  rather  have  been  de- 
jfigned  to  inclofe  fome  of  the  prieftly  veftments,  cir 
facred  utenfils,  or  fome  of  their  idols,  &c.  efpeci- 
allyconfidering  they  are  of  an  oblong  fquare  figure, 
and  not  narrower  at  one  end,  which  was  the  com- 
mon  form  of  coffins ;  and  then  the  depth  and 
breadth  of  thefe,  which  is  about  three  feet,  are 
out  of  all  proportion,  as  Dr.  Shaw  obferve^. 
However,  there  is  another  reafon  to  think  thefe 
huge  ftrudlures  were  defigned  for  fepulchres,  arifing 
from  the  theology  of  the  Egyptians,  who  not  only 
believed  the  refurrecflion,  but  that,  as  long  as  the 
body  endured,  the  foul  continued  with  it.  Hence 
it  was  that  they  took  fo  much  care  to  embalm  their 
^dead,  in  order  to  preferve  them  from  corruption, 
that  fo  the  fouls  of  the  deceafed  might  long  remaia 
about  their  refpe£live  bodies,  not  to  animate  or 
quicken  them,  but  only  as  attendants  or  guardians, 
unwilling  to  leave  their  former  habitations  :  And 
upon  the  fame  account  they  depofited  them  in  the 
rsnoft  durable  buildings,  endeavouring  thereby,  as 
far  as  they  were  able,  to  render  them  eternal. 

The  reafon  why  the  Egyptians  built  thefe  mo- 
numents, in  a  pyramidal  figure,  feems  to  have 
been,  according  to  Mr.  Greaves,  becaufe  this  is 
the  moft  permanent  form  of  ftrufture,  being  nei- 
ther over-prefled  by  it's  own  weight,  nor  fo  lubje<£l 
to  the  finking  in  of  rain  as  other  buildings.  Add 
to  this,  that  they  might  thereby  intend  to  repre- 
fent  their  deities,  it  being  cuftoiriary  among  the 
heathens  to  exprefs  the  objects  of  their  worfhip 
either  by  columns  fafhioned  like  cones,  or  by  qua- 
drilateral obelifks,  whi<rh  are  a  leller  fort  of  pyra- 
mids. 
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mids,  and  of  which  feveral  are  ftill  ftanding  intire 
in  divers  parts  of  Egypt. 

How  thefe  wonderful  ftruftures  were  built, 
and  by  what  means  the  ftones,  efpecially  thofe 
yaft  ones  of  the  firft  pyramid,  were  raifed  to  fuch 
a  height,  has  likewife  been  matter  of  much  fpe- 
culation.     Herodotus,  whofe  expreffions  are  a 
little  obfcure,  fuppofes,  that,  when  they  had  laid 
the  firft  range,  they  raifed  others  thither  from  the 
ground,  which  formed  the  fecond  row  ;  and,  by  an 
engine  placed  upon  that,  they  drew  up  the  ftones 
that  eompofed  the  third  ;  there  being  as  m.any  en- 
gines as  layers  of  ftone,  or  elfe  one  that  might  be 
occafionally  removed.     Mr.  Greaves  imagines, 
that  they  firft  built  a  large  tower,  the  height  of  the 
intended  pyramid,  to  the  fides  whereof  they  ap- 
plied the  reft  of  the  ftrufture,  piece  after  piece, 
like  fo  many  buttrelTes,  which  leflened  in  height 
till  they  came  to  the  loweft  degree.    Some  have 
conjectured,  that  they  took  the  advantage  of  build- 
ing round  a  hill  ;  if  fo,  thefe  pyramids  were  built 
with  much  iefs  labour  and  expence  than  is  gene- 
rally imagined.    In  fliort,  in  a  matter  of  fuch  un- 
certainty, every  one  muft  be  left  to  his  own  con- 
jeftures  ;  but,  as  to  thofe  already  mentioned,  they 
appear  liable  to  various  objections  :  Nor  does  there 
feem  any  reafon  for  endeavouring  tolefl!en  the  diffi- 
culty of  ereding  thefe  prodigious  ftruCtures,  fince 
the  wealth  of  the  Egyptian  monarchs,  and  the 
number  of  hands  employed,  were  undoubtedly 
equal  to  the  undertaking,  though  confefledly  great 
and  wonderful*. 

At 


*  Diodorus  tells  us,  that  the  number  of  men  employed  in 
iuiiding  the  fir II  or  gieateft  pyramid  was  360,000,  iaige  bo^ 

dies 
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A  T  a  fmall  diftance  from  the  fecond  pyramid 
Hands  a  monftrous  figure,  ufually  called  a  Sphinx, 
which  the  ancients  reprefented  as  having  the  head 
and  breafts  of  a  woman,  the  wings  of  a  bird,  the 
claws  of  a  lion,  and  the  body  like  a  dog.  This 
figure  the  Egyptians  ufed  in  their  hieroglyphics  to 
reprefent  a  harlot,  intimating  the  danger  of  being 
captivated  with  the  beauty  of  a  faithlefs  woman, 
whom  the  fond  lover  in  the  end  finds  as  cruel  and 
rapacious  as  a  lion.  Of  this  Sphinx,  however, 
tliere  is  little  more  to  be  difcerned  at  prefent  than 
from  the  (boulders  upwards,  being  a  huge  buft  of 
a  woman,  all  cut  out  of  the  folid  rock,  except  the 
upper  part  of  the  head,  which  feems  to  have  been  a 
feparate  ftone.  It's  height  is  almoft  thirty  feet,  and 
the  breadth  is  much  the  fame  at  the  lower  part  of 
the  neck,  or  beginning  of  the  breaft.  It  is  fifteen 
feet  from  the  ear  to  the  chin,  and  we  may  fuppofe  the 
other  parts  of  the  figure  are  proportionable  ^  but  the 
fand  is  fo  accumulated  round  it,  that  one  can  but 
juft  difcover  the  top  of  the  back,  wherein  there  is  a 
hole  about  five  feet  long,  feventy-five  feet  (accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Pococke)  from  the  hinder  part  of  the 
neck,  and  thirty  from  the  tail.  Befides  this  hole  in 
tTie  back,  there  is  another  on  the  top  of  the  head, 
into  which  a  full-grown  perfon  may  defcend,  and 
from  whence  it  is  fuppofed  the  artful  priefis  ufed 


dies  of  them  relieving  one  another  at  flared  periods^  and  slter- 
nately  taking  their  turns  of  reft  and  labour.  It  is  agreed  that 
twenty  ^ ears  were  fpent  from  the  beginning  to  the  firiifhing 
of  the  work  j  and  Herodotus  adds,  thai  in  his  time  there  was 
an  infci  iption  on  the  pyramid,  declaring  how  much  had  been 
expended  only  in  radifties,  onions,  and  garlic  for  the  work- 
men, being  no  lefs  than  fixteen  hundred  talentf^  of  filver,  or 
;ibout  4.00,000!.  fterling  ;  from  hence  we  may  j<idge  to  what 
valt  fums  the  whole  expence  muft  have  amounted, 

to 
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to  deliver  their  oracles.  Some  travellers  have  alfo 
imagined,  that  there  is  a  fubterraneous  communi- 
cation from  the  Sphinx  to  the  largeft  pyramid  ; 
but  this  feems  to  be  mere  conjeilure.  This  rock  is 
dug  away  all  round  the  Sphinx  to  a  confiderable 
diitance,  which  was  undoubtedly  employed  in 
building  the  pyramids.  Pliny  makes  mention  of 
this  Sphinx,  and  tells  us  it  was  thought  to  be  the 
fepulchre  of  king  Amafis. 

I  N  the  plain  in  which  the  laft  pyramids  are 
placed,  are  the  famous  catacombs  or  mummy- 
pits,  of  which  travellers  give  us  the  following 
defcription  :  Thofe  who  have  the  curlofity  to  vifit 
thefe  pits,  where  the  mummies  or  embalmed  bo- 
dies are  depofited,  are  let  down  by  ropes,  into  a 
kind  of  wells  about  four  feet  fquare,  cut  through 
a  flaty  rock,  covered  with  fand,  which,  being 
moved  by  the  wind,  fometimes  fills  up  thefe  en- 
trances. Some  of  the  pits  are  twenty  or  twenty- 
five,  and  others  thirty  feet  deep  ;  but  feveral  of 
them  are  cafed,  as  far  as  the  depth  of  the  fand, 
with  large  unburned  bricks.  At  the  bottom  there 
are  horizontal  paffages  which  lead  into  fquare 
rooms,  in  which  are  found  the  remains  of  embal- 
med bodies,  fwathes  fcattered  up  and  down,  and 
fometimes  chefts  and  coffins  (landing  upright  and 
intire,  which  are  made  of  fycamore  or  Pharaoh's 
fig-tree,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  and  have 
continued  found  in  thefe  fubterraneous  apartments 
above  three  thoufand  years,  notwithftanding  the 
wood  is  fpongy  and  porous  to  outward  appearance. 
The  top  of  the  coffin  is  commonly  fhaped  like  a 
head,  with  a  face  painted  upon  it  refembling  a 
woman  ;  the  reft  is  one  continued  trunk,  and 
the  bottom  is  broad  and  flat,  upon  which  it  ftands 
upright  in  the  repofitory.  Moft  of  thefe  coffins 
are  adorned  with  hieroglyphics,  and  fome  of  them 
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are  finely  gilt  and  painted,  either  with  the  figure 
of  fome  tutelar  deity,  or  that  of  the  deceafed. 
Little  images  of  various  kinds,  fome  of  copper, 
others  of  lione,  are  fometimes  ranged  round  the 
pedeftals  of  the  coffins,  as  if  defigned  for  fo  many 
guardian  genii  and  attendants. 

The  bodies,  upon  opening  the  coffins,  appear 
wrapped  up  in  a  linen  fhroud,  upon  which  are 
faftened  feveral  fcrolls,  (likewife  of  linen)  painted 
with  hieroglyphic  charailers.  Thefe  fcrolls  com- 
monly run  down  the  belly  and  fides,  or  elfe  are 
fixed  on  the  knees  and  legs.  On  a  kind  of  head- 
piece of  linen,  which  covers  the  face,  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  perfon  is  reprefented  in  gold  ;  and 
the  feet  have  alfo  a  covering  of  the  fame,  fhaped 
like  a  flipper,  and  painted  with  hieroglyphics.  The 
whole  body  is  fwathed  with  fillets,  or  narrow 
bandages  of  linen,  which  are  wrapped  round  in 
fuch  a  curious  manner,  with  fo  many  windings, 
and  fo  often  one  upon  another,  that  it  is  fuppofed 
a  corpfe  has  feldom  lefs  than  a  thoufand  ells  of 
filleting.  Thofe  efpecially  about  the  head  and  face 
are  laid  on  with  wonderful  neatnefs,  iiifomuch 
that  the  fhape  of  the  eyes,  nofe,  and  mouth  are 
plainly  perceived.  The  breaft  is  alfo  covered  with 
folds  of  linen  cut  fcollop-wife,  richly  gilt  and 
painted ;  and  fometimes  we  fee  the  figure  of  a 
woman  v/ith  her  arms  extended,  the  wings  of 
fowls,  or  other  ornaments. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  mummy-chefts 
or  coffins  are  not  always  of  wood,  fome  few  being 
of  ftone  ;  and,  of  the  wooden  ones,  fome  are  made 
of  boards,  and  others  hollowed  out  of  one  piece 
of  timber.  There  arc  alfo  fome  bodies  that  have 
n3  other  coffins  than  pieces  of  linen  gummed  or 
glued  together,  which  yet  are  as  durable  as  thofe 
Df  wood  or  ftone  3  and  there  are  others  which 

have 
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have  no  coffins  at  all,  but  are  wrapped  up  in  reeds 
or  branches  of  palm.  Thefe  laft,  we  may  ima- 
gine, were  the  poorer  fort  of  people,  whofe  fami- 
lies could  not  bear  the  expence  of  coffins  ;  and  it  is 
probable  they  were  piled  one  upon  another,  where- 
as the  coffins  flood  upright  upon  their  pedeftals. 

Some  travellers  make  mention  of  feveral  fquare 
boxes  that  are  found  in  thefe  catacombs,  ufually 
painted  with  hieroglyphics,  and  having  upon  their 
lids  the  figure  of  a  hawk,  a  dog,  or  other  animal. 
One  of  thefe  boxes,  they  fay,  was  originally  pla- 
ced at  the  feet  of  each  mummy,  and  contained 
various  little  inftruments  and  utenfils,  denoting 
the  trade  or  employment  of  the  embalmed  perfon. 
But  moft  of  thefe  have  been  carried  away,  as  well 
as  the  little  images  above-mentioned,  which  the 
people  of  Saccara  fell  to  the  Europeans  at  an  eaf/ 
rate  ;  for  the  Turks  have  little  curiofity,  and  ef- 
teem  antiquities  no  farther  than  the  value  of  the 
materials. 

Amongst  thefe  repolitories  of  human  bodies, 
there  is  one  called  the  Pit  of  the  Birds,  about 
thirty  feet  deep,  confifting  of  many  handfome 
apartments,  being  the  fepulchre  of  birds  and  other 
animals  worfliipped  by  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
which  they  embalmed  and  v/rapped  up  with  the 
greateft  care,  depofiting  them  in  earthen  vafes 
covered  over  and  flopped  clofe  with  mortar. 
The  form  of  thefe  vafes  or  urns  is  conical,  and 
mofl  of  them  contain  an  ibis  (a  bird  much  reve- 
renced by  the  Egyptians,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
ferved)  whereof  the  bill,  bones,  and  the  very  fea- 
thers are  prefei  ved  to  admiration.  Dogs  and  other 
animals  have  been  found  in  larger  vafes,  but  at 
prefentthcy  are  rarely  to  be  met  with. 

Perhaps  it  will  not  be  difagreeable  to  the 
reader,  nor  feem  quite  foreign  to  our  purpofe, 
N  2  if 
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if  to  this  defcriptlon  of  the  mummy-pits  we  fub- 
join  an  account  of  the  Egyptian  manner  of  em- 
balming human  bodies,  by  which  curious  art  fe- 
veral  have  been  preferved  intire  through  fuch  a 
long  fucceffion  of  ages.  For  whit  we  know  on 
this  fubjeil  we  are  chiefly  indebted  to  Herodotus 
and  Diodorus,  who  inform  us,  that  among  the 
ancient  Egyptians  the  art  of  embalming,  like  other 
trades,  was  profefled  by  particular  perfons  ;  and, 
when  a  corpfe  was  brought  to  them,  they  (hewed 
the  friends  of  the  deceafed  feveral  models  or  pat- 
terns made  of  wood,  painted  like  an  embalmed 
body,  giving  them  alfo  an  account  of  the  expence 
that  would  attend  each  manner  of  preparation  ; 
for  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  they  had  three  diffe- 
rent ways  of  preparing  a  corpfe  for  burial,  one 
of  which  was  very  expenfive,  amounting  to  up- 
wards of  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  fterling, 
the  fecond  to  about  a  fourth  part  of  that  fum,  and 
the  charge  of  the  third  was  very  little. 

These  matters  being  previoufly  agreed  on,  the 
cmbalmers  took  the  body,  and,  having  drawn  out 
the  brains  through  thenoflrils  with  a  crooked  iron 
inflrument,  they  injefted  into  the  vacancy  a  cer- 
tain compofition,  which,  at  this  day,  upon  open- 
ing the  head  of  a  mummy,  appears  of  the  con- 
fiftence,  colour,  and  fmell  of  pitch,  but  fomething 
more  fragrant.  Then  the  fcribe  or  fecretary  (as 
he  was  called)  made  a  mark  on  the  belly  to  deter- 
mine the  length  of  the  incifion,  which  was  made 
wich  a  fliarp  ftonc  ;  and  the  inteftines  being  drawn 
out,  except  the  heart  and,  kidneys,  were  v/afhed 
with  palm-wine  and  aromatic  odours.  The  belly 
was  then  filled  with  pounded  myrrh,  caffia,  and 
other  odoriferous  drugs  ^  and  the  jncifion  being 
iewed  up,  the  body  was  carefully  anointed  with 
cii  of  cedar  for  above  thirty  days,  or  elfe  laid  for 

more 
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more  than  twice  that  time  in  nitre*.  Seventy 
dayswas  the  longeft  time,  which  being  expired,  the 
whole  body  was  waflied  again,  bound  up  in  fwathes 
of  fine  linen,  and  covered  with  gums,  which  the 
Egyptians  ufcd  inftead  of  glue.  All  this  was  done 
(as  we  have  hinted  above)  with  fuch  inimitable 
art,  that  the  body  was  not  in  the  leaft  disfigured, 
the  hair  remained  on  the  brows  and  eye-lids,  and 
the  perfon  might  even  be  known  by  his  counte- 
nance. The  corpfe  was  then  delivered  to  the  re- 
lations, and,  being  inclofed  in  a  coffin,  was  de- 
pofited  in  a  fepulchre,  or  in  fuch  catacombs  as 
we  have  defcribed.  The  Egyptians  however  did 
not  always  bury  their  dead  immediately  after  they 
were  embalmed,  but  fometimes  kept  them  in  their 
houfes  in  magnificent  apartments,  having  by  this 
means  the  fatisfa£lion  of  viewing  the  lineaments 
of  their  anceftors,  who  died  fome  ages  before  them  ; 
and  according  to  Lucian,  wha  pretends  to  have 
been  an  eye-witnefs  of  what  he  relates,  they  often 
brought  the  embalmed  body  of  a  friend  as  a  gueft 
to  their  feafts  and  entertainments.  Neceffitous  pei*- 
fons,we  are  told,  have  fometimes  pawned  the  bodies 
of  their  parents  or  brothers  for  money,  but  Dio- 
dorus  fays  it  was  reckoned  the  greateft  reproach 
not  to  redeem  them,  and  thofe  who  neglected  to 
do  it  were  themfelves  deprived  of  burial. 


*  Dr.  Grew,  in  his  Mufxum  Regalis  Societatis.  is  of  opi- 
nion rhat  the  Egyptians  boiled  their  dead  bodies  in  a  large 
cauldron,  with  a  certain  kind  of  liquid  balfam.  His  rcafon 
is,  that,  in  the  mummies  preferved  inthecolle6lion  of  the  Royal 
Society,  the  balm  has  penetrated  not  only  the  flelhy  parts,  but 
even  the  very  bones,  i'o  that  they  are  all  black  as  if  they  had 
been  burnt. — The  Peruvians  (it  Teems  )  had  an  efFe(5lual  method 
of  preferving  the'  bodies  of  their  deceafed  yncas  or  kings. 
Their  main  fecret  is  fuppofed  to  be  in  burying  them  in  fnow, 
and  afterwards  applying  a  certain  bitumen,  mentioned  by  Acofta, 
which  kept  them  a$  inliie  as  if  they  had  been  flill  alive. 
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The  method  of  embalming  above  defcribed  was 
the  mo(lIy  coftly  of  any  ^  but  thofe  whofe  circum- 
fiances  v^ould  not  admit  of  fuch  an  expence  had 
recourfc  to  a  more  ordinary  preparation.  With- 
out cutting  the  body  open,  they  injedled  into  it 
by  a  pipe  a  quantity  of  oil  of  cedar,  laid  it  in  nitre, 
and  after  a  certain  term  they  let  out  the  oil  by 
the  fundament,  which  brought  away  with  it  the 
paunch  and  entrails.  The  third  way  of  preferving 
a  corpfe  v/as  only  to  cleanfe  the  belly  by  injedled 
lotions,  and  fait  the  body  for  feventy  days ;  and 
this  v;as  pra(5lifed  by  the  meaner  fort  of  people. 

The  pyramids  and  catacombs  are  perhaps  the 
iTioft  remarkable  curiofities  of  Egypt,  and  there- 
fore we^have  been  the  more  particular  in  defcribing 
them  ;  but  there  are  feveral  other  noble  remains 
of  antiquit)-,  which  muft  not  be  pafied  over  in 
filence.  Near  the  fouthern  part  of  the  lake  of 
Mceris,  of  which  we  have  lately  given  fome  ac- 
count*, was  fitu^ted  the  celebrated  labyrinth,  a 
ftruclure  which,  in  the  judgment  of  Herodotus 
who  faw  it,  furpafled  the  report  of  fame,  and  v/as 
more  wonderful  than  the  pyramids  themfelves. 
This  magnificent  pile,  the  fame  hiftorians  inform 
us,  was  eretSed  by  twelve  Egyptian  kings,  at  a  time 
when  the  country  was  divided  into  fo  many  difFe- 
rent  kingdoms,  and,  properly  fpeaking,  confifted 
of  twelve  palaces,  where  the  princes  and  magif- 
tracy  of  the  whole  nation  ufed  to  afiemble  to  feaft 
i^nd  facrifice,  and  to  deliberate  about  matters  of  ftate 
and  religion.  It  feems  alfo  to  have  been  defigned 
as  a  Pantheon,  or  univerfal  temple  of  all  the 
Egyptian  deit^ies,  which  were  feparately  worfhipped 
in  the  provinces. 


*  Seep,  a  10.  of  this  Volume, 
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This  vaft  edifice  had  twelve  halls,  which  were 
vaulted,  and  had  an  equal  number  of  doors  op- 
pofite  to  each  other,  fix  opening  to  the  north, 
and  fix  to  the  fouth.    The  whole  number  of 
rooms  in  it  was  three  thoufand,  one  half  of  them 
above-ground,  and  as  many  below;  and  the  paf- 
fages  throughout  the  building  were  contrived  to 
meet  and  crofs  each  other  v/ith  fo  much  intricacy, 
that  a  ftranger  v/as  prefently  bewildered  amoiigft: 
them,  and  unable  to  find  his  way  out  without  the 
affiftance  of  a  guide.    Herodotus  tells  us  that  he 
viewed  all  the  upper  rooms  of  this  labyrinth,  bwt 
was  not  permitted  to  fee  the  fubterraneous  apart- 
ments, becaufe  they  contained  the  fepulchres  of 
the  kings  who  built  it,  and  of  the  facred  croco- 
diles, which  animal  was  the  peculiar  deity  of  Arfi- 
noe,  a  neighbouring  city**    This  huge  fabric  is 
faid  to  have  confifted  intirely  of  ftone,  without 
any  timber,  being  fupported  by  a  vaft  number  of 
marble  pillars,  and  the  whole  adorned  with  excel- 
lent fculptures. 

So  great  was  the  ftrength  of  this  furprifing 
ftruflure,  that  Pliny  fays  it  was  remaining  in  his 
days,  after  having  flood  three  thoufand  fix  hun- 
dred years  ;  and  even  at  prefent  one  may  find  fuffi- 
cient  tokens  of  it's  ancient  grandeur.  At  a  place 
called  Caroon,  which  is  undoubtedly  the  fpot 
where  the  labyrinth  was  ere<3ed,  there  are  feveral 


*  The  fiiperftition  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  is  well  known, 
who  extravagantly  worfliipped  the  crocodile,  the  bull,  the 
wolf,  the  dog,  the  cat,  the  baboon,  the  hawk,  the  ibis,  and 
many  oihcr  animals  ;  almoft  every  province  and  city  having 
their  peculiar  deities.  Thcfe  animals  were  placed  in  their 
temples,  maintained  with  great  care  and  expence,  and  after 
their  death  were  embalmed,  and  depofited  in  tombs  afiigncd 
them  by  the  public, 
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heaps  of  ruins  covered  with  fand,  abundance  of 
ftones  fcattered  up  and  down,  and  proceeding  far- 
ther we  come  to  the  remains  of  fome  ancient 
buildings,  the  largeft  of  which,  called  the  Caftle 
of  Caroon,  is  about  a  hundred  and  fixty  feet  long, 
and  eighty  broad,  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  fquare 
pyramid  which  Strabo  fpeaks  of  at  the  end  of  the 
labyrinth. 

There  are  fome  remnants  of  large  marble  pil- 
lars, which  fupported  a  very  ruftic  portico  almoft 
intirely  deftroyed  ;  but  through  it  we  palTed  into 
a  fine  fpacious  hall,  and  beyond  it  three  others 
fucceffively,  which  are  roofed  with  large  tables  of 
marble  admirably  joined  together,  and  reaching 
acrofs  from  one  wall  to  the  other.  From  thefe 
halls  there  are  openings  into  other  rooms  upon  a 
level  with  them,  and  from  thence  there  are  ftair- 
cafes  to  afcend  into  thofe  that  were  above,  and  to 
defcend  into  thofe  below  ;  butmoft  of  the  paflages, 
as  is  reafonable  to  fuppofe,  are  now  choaked  with 
land  and  rubbifh.  What  remains  of  this  ftrudlure 
is  about  four  and  thirty  feet  high,  and  there  is 
the  appearance  of  a  cornice  running  along  it, 
though  undoubtedly  it  was  higher  formerly.  It 
feems  to  have  been  a  fourth  part  of  the  inner 
building,  which  probably  had  four  fronts,  with 
twelve  halls  anfwering  to  them  ;  and  this  is  almoft 
evident  from  the  ruins  fpread  all  round  it  to  a 
confiderable  diftance. 

At  a  fmall  diftance  to  the  northward  of  Cairo 
is  the  village  of  Baalbait,  feared  on  an  artificial 
eminence,  on  which  is  fuppofed  to  have  ftood  the 
city  of  Bufiris,  once  celebrated  for  it's  temple  de- 
dicated to  Ifis ;  there  being  the  remains  of  a  tem- 
ple, the  materials  of  which  feem  to  have  been 
more  coftly  than  any  in  Egypt.  From  thefe  ruins 
the  temple  appears  to  have  been  about  a  hundred 

feet 
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ect  broad,  and  two  hundred  long.  The  outfide 
of  this  edifice  was  of  grey  granite;  and  the  infide 
and  columns  of  red,  the  capitals  being  the  head 
of  Ifis.  There  feem  to  have  been  four  rows  of 
twelve  columns  each  in  the  temple  ;  but  what  is 
moft  admired,  is  the  exquifite  beauty  of  the  fculp- 
ture  with  which  it  is  adorned  ;  for,  though  the 
figures  are  only  about  four  feet  high,  there  appears 
fomething  fo  fine  and  fo  divine  in  the  mien  of 
the  deities  and  priefts,  that  exceeds  imagination. 
But  the  natives,  who  are  intirely  void  of  tafte, 
are  conftantly  employed  in  deftroying  thefe  frag- 
ments of  antiquity,  and  frequently  cut  the  columns, 
in  order  to  make  them  into  mill-ftones. 

Near  Cairo  are  alfo  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
city  of  Heliopois,  the  Or  of  the  Scriptures,  a  city 
famous  for  the  worfhipof  the  Sun.  At  the  entrance 
on  the  wefty  are  the  ruins  of  a  Sphinx  of  bright 
yellow  marble  ;  .and,  almoft  oppofite  to  the  gate,  is 
an  obelifk  fixty-feven  feet  and  a  half  high.  Tho 
priefts  of  this  city  were  once  the  moft  famous  of  all 
Egypt  for  their  flcill  in  philofophy  and  aftronomy. 
At  a  little  diftance  from  the  above  obelifk  is  the 
village  of  Matarea,  where  it  is  faid  the  holy  family 
lay  for  fome  time  concealed,  when  they. came  into 
Egypt ;  and  they  add,  that,  being  in  danger  from 
fome  bad  people,  a  tree  apened,  and  became  hol- 
low, to  receive  and  flielter  them.  The  Coptics 
even  pretend  tofliew  the  very  tree,  which  is  hollow^ 
and  of  the  fort  called  Pharaoh^s  fig ;  they  even  take 
away  pieces  of  it  as  facred  reliques,  though  the 
Romans  fay  that  the  tree  fell  down,  and  was  car-? 
ried  away  by  the  monks  of  Jerufalem. 

On  the  fide  of  a  mountain  farther  to  the  fouth  are 
fome  remarkable  antiquities.  After  an  afcent,  which 
takes  up  two  hours,  you  arrive  at  a  gate  leading  in- 
to a  great  faloon,fupported  by  hexagonal  pillara?  cut 
N  5  oiic 
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out  of  a  folid  rock.  The  faloon  was  adorned  with 
paintings,  which  are  ftill  to  be  diftinguiflied,  and 
the  gold  that  was  employed,  glitters  on  all  fides. 
There  are  openings  to  other  apartments,  but  they 
are  filled  up  with  rubbiih  ;  and  alfo  an  apartment 
above  the  faloon,  which  may  beeiitered  by  climbing 
lip  on  the  outfide  ;  but  it  is  fmaller  than  the  firft  ; 
and,  though  it  has  no  pillars,  has  been  painted  like 
the  other. 

Farther  to  the  fouth  is  Gaua-Kiebra,  where 
are  ftill  to  be  feen  the  remains  of  a  beautiful  porti- 
co of  a  temple,  confifting  of  eighteen  pillars,  in  three 
rows  ;  thefe  have  a  fingular  kind  of  capital,  and  their 
fhafts  are  covered  with  hieroglyphics,  executed  in 
a  moft  mafterly  manner.  This  temple  feems  to  have 
been  extremely  magnificent,  not  only  from  the 
noble  appearance  of  the  portico,  but  from  the  vaft 
ftones,  of  which  the  walls  were  formed :  one  of 
thefe  Dr.  Pococke  found  to  be  twenty-one  feet  long, 
eight  broad,  and  four  deep ;  and  another  thirty  feet 
in  length,  and  five  in  breadth. 

Still  farther  up  the  Nile  was  the  city  of  Tenty* 
ra,  where  the  inhabitants  paid  their  adoration  to  Ve- 
nus and  Ifis  ;  and,  from  the  many  heaps  of  ruins  ftiil 
to  be  feen,  the  city  appears  to  haveij^en  of  great 
extent.  The  principal  remains  of  the  ancient  build- 
ings are  near  each  other  ;  thefe  are  two  gates  and 
four  temples.  The  great  temple  appears  to  be  that 
of  ifis,  which  feems  in  a  manner  intire.  Tqe  pil- 
lars are  adorned  with  large  capitals  of  the  head  of 
Ifis,  each  capital  having  four  faces,  one  on  each  fide  ^ 
and  over  them  are  compartments  in  bafib  relievo, 
finely  executed,  and  in  a  noble  tafte.  At  the  eaid 
of  the  grand  room  are  four  ivories  of  hieroglyphics, 
in  fcven  compartments;  each  of  which  has  two  or 
three  human  figures^,  but  fome  of  them  are  defaced. 
There  are  likewife  four  ftories  of  hieroglyphics  oa 
tbc  oui&dc}  and  before  the  ground  wa§  raifed,  there 

were 
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were  probably  five  both  wiihin  ini  without. 
At  the  ibuth  end  are  five  coloffal  figures;  and  two 
more  beautiful  than  the  reft  ftand  at  each  corner. 

The  ruins  of  the  celebrated  city  of  Thebes 
are  the  moft  confiderable  in  Egypt ;  and  are  ge- 
nerally known   by  the  name  of  the  antiquities  of 
Luxerine  and  Carnack,  two  villages  feated  in  the 
midfl  of  thefe  ruins.    The  great  city  of  Thebes 
extended  on  both  fides  the  Nile,  and  was  builty 
according  to  fome  authors,  by  Ofiris,  and  accord- 
ing to  others  by  Bufiris  II.  who  adorned  it  with 
magnificent  buildings,  and  is  faid  to  have  rendered 
it  the  moft  opulent  city  upon  earth.    It  was  firfl: 
called  Diofpolis,  or  the  city  of  Jupiter^  but  af- 
terwards obtained  the  name  of  Thebes.  Accord- 
ing to  Diodorus  Siculus,  both  this  king  and  mapy 
of  his  fucceflbrs  improved  the  city  withprefents  of 
gold,  filver,  ivory,  and  a  multitude  of  coloflal 
ftatues  ;  and  no  other  city  was  fo  adorned  with 
obelifks  of  one  intire  ftone.    It  had  four  temples 
of  amazing  fize  and  beauty;  the  m.oft  ancient  of 
which  was  thirteen  ftadia  in  circumference,  forty- 
five  cubits  in  height,  and  the  walls  twenty-four 
feet  in  thicknefs.    The  buildings,  he  adds,  have 
remained  till  modern  times,  but  the  gold  and  filver, 
the  ivory  and  precious  ftones,  were  carried  away 
by  the  Perfians  when  Cambyfes  fet  fire  to  the 
temples  of  Egypt.  The  Perfians  having  transferred 
this  opulence  to  Afia,  and,  carrying  artifts  with 
them  from  Egypt,  ere£ted  the  magnificent  palaces  of 
Perfepolis,  Sufa.  and  others  in  Media.    The  riches 
of  Egypt  were  then   fo   great,  that  it  is  faid, 
after  plundering  and  burning  the  city,  there  v/ere 
taken  from  the  ruins  above  three  hundred  talents 
of  gold,  and  two  thoufand  three  hundred  talents 
of  filver.    Of  the  four  remarkable  temples  men- 
tioned by  Diodorus,  Dr.  Pococke,  bifliop  of  013bry 
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in  Ireland,  imagines,  that'  which  he  vieweJ, 
was  the  fame  which  that  ancient  hiftorian  men- 
tions as  of  a  moft  extraordinary  fize,  fince  it's 
ruins  extend  near  half  a  mile.  This  temple  has 
eight  grand  entrances  ;  to  three  of  which  were 
avenues  of  a  great  length,  between  fphinxes;  two 
of  thefe  avenues  having  fixty  of  thefe  ftatues  on 
each  fide.  Having  palled  between  thefe,  at  one 
of  the  entrances  you  come  to  four  grand  gates, 
i\t  a  confiderable  diftance  behind  each  other,  in  a 
^ivtci  line  to  the  temple  ;  they  are  about  thirty-five 
ieet  deep,  a  hundred  and  fifty  in  length,  and,  before 
the  ground  was  raifed,  mull  have  been  from  fifty 
to  fixty  feet  high.  Thefe  gates  are  of  a  pyrami- 
dical  form  :  the  firft  is  of  red  granite,  finely  po- 
liflied,  and  beautifully  adorned  on  th^outfide  with 

'  hieroglyphics,  in  four  feries, from  the  toptothe  bot- 
tom, and  three  on  the  infide;  in  each  of  which  are 
the  figures  of  two  men,  finely  executed,  and  big- 
ger than  the  life.  Farther  on  each  fide  are  eoloflal 
iigures,  about  fifteen  feet  high,  with  hieroglyphics 
under  them  ;  and,  in  this  laft  manner,  the  other 
irates  are  adorned,  but  without  the  compartments. 
On  each  fide  of  thefe  gates,  there  alfo  feem  to 

.have  been  coloflfal  ftatues.  The  grand  entrance 
to  the  weft,  which  may  be  termed  either  a  gate, 
or  a  front  to  the  great  court  before  the  temple,  is 
extremely  noble,  though  it  has  the  greateft  plain- 
jiefs  and  fimplicity;  and  nearly  refembles  what 
among  us  is  termed  the  ruftic  ;  it  is  forty  feet 
broad,  and  the  bottom  is  a  folid  wall  of  that  thick- 
nefs.  In  the  front  are  two  ftories  of  fmall  win- 
dows, b'^t  the  upper  ftory  is  fo  ruined,  that,  at  a 
diftance,  it  has,  in  many  parts  the  appearance  of 
battlements.  Within  this  gate  is  a  large,  open 
court,  which  has  a  terrace  eighty  feet  broad,  and 
fix  feet  above  the  ground,  as  it     now  raifed  ;  to 
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which  there  were  probably  fteps  to  afcend  from  a 
colonade  on  each  fide  of  this  anti-temple.  The 
pillars,  of  thefe  colonades  havefquare  capitals,  and 
on  each  fide  of  the  middle  walk  to  the  inner  part 
of  the  temple,  was  a  grand  colonade  of  pillars 
above  forty  feet  high,  and  eight  feet  in  diameter, 
with  large  capitals  like  vafes,  worked  with  figures 
in  lines.  At  the  farther  end  of  this  colonade,  are 
two  mutilated  colofi^al  ftatues  of  red  granite,  with 
the  heads  broken  ofi^ 

Notwithstanding  the  wall  of  the  inner 
temple  is  greatly  ruined,  in  Dr.  Pococke's  opinion, 
it  has  more  grandeur  and  magnificence  than  any 
other  building  he  ever  faw.    The  door  is  very 
lofty,  and  yet  in  a  jufi:  proportion ;  and  the  walls 
on  each  fide  are  adorned  with  hieroglyphics  and 
the  figures  of  men,  in  fix  compartments,  above 
nine  feet  high,  and  twelve  wide;  every  compart- 
^ment  having  the  figures  of  three  men.    On  en- 
tering the  inner  temple  there  appear  fixteen  rows 
of  pillars  one  way,  and  eighteen  another  :  thofe  in 
the  two  middle  rows  are  eleven  feet  in  diameter, 
and  the  others  eight,  with  capitals  of  fquare  ftone. 
The  temple  was  higher  above  the  middle  rows  than 
in  the  other  parts,  and  had  a  kind  of  windows 
over  the  fpace  between  every  two  pillars,  with 
twelve  lattices  of  ftone  in  each  window.  Every 
part  of  the  temple,  both  within  and  without^  is 
covered  with  hieroglyphics  ;  and,  on  the  outfidc 
to  the  north,  are  the  reprefentations  of  battles  in 
relievo,  with  horfes  and  chariots,  one  of  which  is 
drawn  by  ftags.    On  each  fide  of  the  entrance 
into  the  eaft  end  of  the  temple,  is  an  obelifk  fixty 
three  feet  four  inches  in  height,  and  fix  feet  fquare. 
Farther  to  the  eaft  are  two  obelifks  feventy-three 
feet  high,  and  feven  feet  fix  inches  fquare  j  but 

cne 
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one  of  them  is  fallen  down.  Thefe  obelilks  are 
all  of  red  granite,  covered  with  hieroglyphics. 

I  N  that  part  of  Thebes,  on  the  weft  fide  of 
the  river,  is  a  village  named  Gournou,  where  there 
is  a  very  fingular  ftreet ;  for  the  rocky  ground, 
rifmg  on  each  fiJb  of  it,  about  ten  feet  high,  has, 
on  each  hand,  a  row  of  rooms,  fome  fupported 
by  pillars,  without  the  leaft  fign  of  raifed  build- 
ings. Hence  Dr.  Pococke  imagines  that,  in  the 
earlieft  times,  thefe  caverns  might  ferve  as  houfes, 
and  were  probably  the  firft  invention  after  that  of 
tents,  when  they  might  be  contrived  as  a  better 
fhelter  from  the  weather,  and  the  coldnefs  of  the 
nights  :  but  it  may  at  leaft,  with  equal  probability 
be  fuppofed,  that  the  ufe  of  caverns  preceded  that 
of  tents,  and  that  the  latter  were  chofen  only  by 
thofe,  who  for  the  fake  of  pafture,  removed  with 
their  flecks,  from  place  to  place. 

On  paffing  through  fome  other  vallies,  where 
the  mountains  rife  to  a  great  height,  you  come 
to  a  round  opening  like  an  amphitheatre ;  and  af- 
cending  it  by  a  narrow  fteep  paflage,  arrive  at 
the  fepulchres  of  the  kings  of  Thebes,  which 
are  formed  in  the  recks.  Here  are  long  galleries, 
or  paflages  formed  under  the  mountains,  out  of  a 
clofe  white  freeftone,  that  cuts  like  chalk,  and  is 
as  fmcoth  as  the  fineft  ftucco  work.  There  are 
generally  four  or  five  of  thefe  galJeries  one  within 
another,  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet  long,  and  from 
ten  to  fifteen  feet  high,  leading  to  a  fpacious  room, 
in  which  is  the  king's  coffin,  with  his  figure  cut 
in  relievoj.or  painted  upon  it,  at  full  length.  Both 
the  cielings  and  fides  of  the  rooms  are  carved  with 
hieroglyphics  of  beafts  and  birds  ;  fome  of  them 
painted,  an^  almoft  as  frefh  as  if  they  were  but 
juil  fipiifned,  though  they  are  undoubtedly  above 
two  thoufand  years  old.    One  of  thefe  fepulchres. 
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in  particular,  is  moft  beautifully  adorned  with  hie- 
roglyphics, cut  in  the  ftone,  and  painted.  The 
entrance,  which  has  a  defcent,  is,  for  thirteen  feet, 
open  at  the  top ;  then,  for  eight  feet  more,  the 
cieling  inclines,  anfwering  to  the  defcent  under  it. 
The  hieroglyphics,  carved  on  each  fide,  are  firft 
in  a  kind  of  compartments  next  to  the  cieling, 
in  the  manner  of  a  frieze.    Below  them  are  carved 
figures  reprefenting  mummies  ;   and  under  theft 
are  hieroglyphics  divided  bylines  into  different 
columns.    In  the  middle  of  the  cieling  are  the  fi- 
gures of  men,  with  ftars  on  each  fide.  The  king's 
tomb  is  of  one  ftone  of  red  granite,  feven  feet 
nine  inches  high,  eleven  feet  eight  inches  longv 
and  above  fix  broad,  the  cover  being  made  to  (hut 
into  it.    The  figure  of  the  king  is  cut  in  mezzo 
relievo,  with  an  hieroglyphic  infcription ;  and  the 
room  is  adorned  with  different  columns  of  hiero- 
glyphics.   In  a  large  room  belonging  to  another 
of  the  grottoes,  is  the  ftatue  of  a  man  with  a  fcep- 
tre  in  his  hand,  and  on  the  cieling  is  painted  a 
large  figure  of  a  man,  holding  a  particular  kind  of 
Iceptre,  his  wings  covering  his  whole  body,  and 
hanging  lower  than  his  feet.    On  each  fide  of  the 
in  entrance  are  four  men  above  the  natural  fize, 
cut  the  ftone,  with  the  heads  of  hawks  and  other 
animals. 

There  are  likewife  two  very  extenfive  apart*- 
ments  on  the  fouth-^  fide  of  thefe  mountains  :  to 
one  of  them  is  a  defcent  of  ten  fteps  to  a  fpacious 
area  cut  in  the  rock,  which  leads  to  a  room  fup- 
ported  by  fquare  pillars,  alfo  cut  out  of  the  folid 
rock  j  and  beyond  it  k  a  long  room  fupported  by 
pillars  on  each  fide.  The  apartments  are  adorned 
with  hieroglyphics,  but  they  are  in  feme  places 
black,  and  fcaled,  as  if  damaged  by  fire* 

To 
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To  the  fouth-eaft  are  the  ruins  of  a  large  tem- 
ple ;  and,  at  a  diftance  from  it,  the  remains  of  a 
pyramidal  gate,  and  of  a  colofTal  ftatue  broke  off 
about  the  middle.   The  part  fallen  down  is  twenty- 
one  feet  broad  at  the  {boulders,  from  the  top  of 
the  head  to  the  bottom  of  the  neck  is  eleven  feet, 
and  the  ear  is  three  feet  in  length.    In  the  firft 
court  of  the  temple,  are  two  rows  of  fquare 
pillars,  on  each  fide  of  which  is  a  ftatue,  with 
their  heads  broken  ofF.    In  a  fecond  court  are  the 
rem.ains  of  two  coloffal  ftatues  fitting  ;  they  are  of 
black  granite^  and  the  head  of  one  of  them,  which 
lies  on  the  ground,  is  three  feet  five  inches  long. 
A  great  number  of  pillars  belonging  to  the  temple 
are  ftill  ftanding,  and  many  others  are  deftroyed. 
There  are  two  forts  of  pillars  in  this  edifice,  one 
more  beautiful  than  the  other.    At  a  diftance  their 
thicknefs  and  folidity  give  them  a  noble  appear- 
ance ;  and,  on  approaching  them,  the  eyeis  enter- 
tained with  the  hieroglyphics^  and,  when  you  are 
near  them,  their  colours  have  a  fine  efFedl.  This 
fort  of  painting  has  neither  fliade  nor  degradation  : 
the  figures  are  encrufted  with  it  like  painting  in 
enamel ;  and  according  to  Mr.  Norden,  it  furpafles^ 
in  ftrength,  every  thing  he  had  feen  of  the  kind^ 
it  being  fuperior  in  beauty  to  mofaic  work,  with 
the  advantage  of  being  more  durable.    It  is  fur- 
prifing  to  fee,  fays  he,  how  the  gold,  ultra-marine, 
and  other  colours,  have  preferved  their  luftre  to 
the  prefent  age. 

Fronting  the  Nile,  at  a  confiderable  diftance 
from  the  temple^  are  the  coloflal  ftatues  of  Memnon, 
confifting  of  a  man  and  woman  in  a  fitting  pofture, 
both  of  them  fifty  feet  high  from  the  bafes  of  the 
pedeftals  to  the  top  of  their  heads.  They  are 
feated  upon  ftones  fifteen  feet  high,  and  as  maBy 
in  breadth  5  but  the  back  part  of  each  ftone  is 

higher- 
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higher  than  the  fore  part  by  a  foot  and  a  half  I 
iiind  they  are  placed  on  plain  pedeftals  two  feet 
high.  The  ftatue  to  the  north  has  been  broken 
cff  in  the  middle,  and  been  built  up  with  five  tiers 
of  ftone,  but  the  other  is  of  one  fmgle  ftone  :  the 
feet  have  the  toes  broken  ofF,  and  the  features  are 
mouldered  away  by  time.  The  fides  of  iheir  feats 
are  covered  with  hieroglyphics.  On  the  pedeftal  of 
the  ftatue,  which  has  been  broken,  is  a  Greek  epi- 
gram ;  and  on  their  infteps  and  legs  are  feveral 
Greek  and  Latin  infcriptions;  fomeof  thefe  epigrams 
in  honour  of  Memnon,  but  moft  of  them  are  the 
teftimonies  of  thofe  who  have  heard  his  found  : 
one  of  them  being  thought  the  famous  ftatiie  of 
Memnon,  which,  at  the  firft  and  fecond  hour,  ic 
is  pretended,  uttered  a  found,  occafioned  by  the 
rays  of  the  fun  ftriking  upon  it.  At  a  fmali 
diftance  are  the  ruins  of  feveral  other  ftatues,  par- 
ticularly one  of  yellow  granite,  almoft  intire,  and 
twelve  feet  in  length  from  the  thigh  to  thje  top  of 
the  head. 

At  Luxerein,  which  as  hath  been  obferved,  is 
alfo  a  part  of  the  ancient  Thebes,  are  the  remains 
of  a  large  and  magnificent  temple,  called  by  Dio- 
dorus  the  fepulchre  of  Ofymandus  :  it  is  feated 
on  the  eafl:  fide  of  the  river  to  the  fouth  of  the 
antiquities  juftdefcribed.  On  approaching  it,  you 
come  to  two  obelifks,  probably  the  fineft  i^  the 
world,  they  being  at  prefent  fixty  feet  high,  and 
might  have  been  feventy  or  eighty,  the  ground  be- 
ing  much  raifed.  The  hieroglyphics  extend  in 
three  columns  down  each  fide,  and  the  granite  has 
perfedlly  retained  it's  polifli,  which  is  as  fine  as 
can  be  imagined.  On  the  top  of  each  fide,  a  per- 
fon  fits  on  a  throne,  and  another  ofi^ers  him  fome- 
thing  on  his  knees.  At  a  fmall  diftance  is  a  pyra- 
midal gate  twc^  hundred  feet  long,  and  at  prefent 
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fifty-four  above  the  ground,  with  a  coloflal  ftatuc 
on  each  fide,  which  rifcs  thirteen  feet  and  a  half 
above  the  furface  of  the  earth,  though  the  (houlders 
are  only  three  feet  and  a  half  above  the  ground. 
In  the  front  of  the  pyramidal  gate  are  windows  and 
fculpture,  particularly  a  perfon  feated  on  a  throne 
holding  out  one  hand,  in  which  he  has  a  ftaff  or 
fceptre,  furrounded  by  others  in  fuppiiant  pof- 
tures.    On  the  other  fide  is  reprefented  a  man  in 
a  carr,  galloping  and  fliooting  with  a  bow,  and 
followed  by  many  chariots.    Within  the  gate  is 
a  court  almoft  filled  with  cottages,  with  feme  pil- 
lars that  once  formed  part  of  a  colonade,  beyond 
which  was  another  gate  now  in  ruins,  that  opened 
into  another  court,  in  the  middle  of  which  was  a 
large  and  beautiful  altar,  and  the  hiftory  of  the 
king  cut  all  round  in  the  v/alls.    The  pillars  iri 
this  court  are  forty  feet  high,  but  the  work  in  the 
capitals,  inftead  of  being  in  relief,  is  only  cut  out 
in  lines.  The  walls  of  the  rooms  are  adorned  with 
fculpture,  among  which,  a  deity  is  reprefented 
carried  in  a  kind  of  boat,  by  eighteen  men,  pre* 
ceded  and  followed  by  a  perfon  holding  a  particulaif 
kind  of  enfign.    Here  are  alfo  a  perfon  fitting  and 
another  kneeling  to  him,  with  inftruments  of  mu- 
fic  ;  a  man  leading  four  bulls  with  a  ftring,  and 
men  kneeling  v;ith  the  heads  of  hawks. 

There  are  many  other  ruins  farther  up  tbef 
Nile  ;  particularly  at  Efne  are  the  remains  of  a 
magnificent  temple  clofed  on  three  fides,  with 
twenty-four  pillars  in  the  front,  that  feem  well 
preferved,  and,  as  well  as  the  temple  itfelf,  are 
covered  with  hieroglyphics.  It  is  remarkable  that^ 
among  all  the  pillars  of  this  temple,  there  is  not 
one  capital  that  refembles  another  ;  for  though  the 
proportions  are  the  fame,  the  ornaments  are  difFe- 
reiJt.  About  tUrec  miles  from  this  temple  is  ano- 
ther 
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ther  which  Dr.  Pococke  fuppofes  to  be  the  temple 
of  Pallas  at  Latopolis,  where  both  that  goddefs 
and  the  fifh  Lotus  were  worfhipped.  There  are 
here  alfo  feveral  different  kinds  of  capitals,  fome 
of  which  refemble  the  Corinthian,  but  have  a  very 
flat  relief.  This  ftruSure  is  likewife  adorned  with 
hieroglyphics,  and  the  cieling,  which  is  ftill  ftand- 
ing,  is  embellifhed  with  a  variety  of  animals,  paint- 
ed in  very  beautiful  colours  ;  and  among  them  is  a 
man  fitting  in  a  kind  of  boat,  with  a  circle  round 
him. 

At  Etfou,  where  once  flood  the  city  of  Apol- 
llnopolis  is  a  noble  temple,  which  was  dedicated 
to  Apollo  ;  and  a  grand  pyramidal  gate>  which  the 
Turks  have  converted  into  a  citadel. 

At  the  village  of  Comombo,  ftill  farther  to 
the  fouth,  arc  fome  beautiful  ruins,  which  it  is 
impoiTible  for  a  curious  traveller  to  view  without 
great  fatisfadtion.  A  noble  building  refts  upon 
twenty-three  well  wrought  pillars,  adorned  v/itb 
hieroglyphics.  The  ftones  that  cover  the  top,  are 
of  a  prodigious  fize,  and  the  pillars  above  twenty* 
four  feet  in  circumference ;  but  part  of  the  builds 
ing  is  covered  with  earth,  and  three  quarters  of 
the  pillars  under  ground. 

Farther  up  the  Nile  is  the  ifland  Elephantine, 
in  which  was  a  fmall  city  of  the  fame  name.  In 
the  midft  of  the  ifland  are  the  remains  of  a  mag- 
nificent gate  of  red  granite  finely  adorned  with 
hieroglyphics  ;  and  among  other  buildings  is  an 
ancient  edifice  ftill  called  the  temple  of  the  ferpene 
Cnuphis,  though  covered  with  earth  on  the  top,  as 
well  as  on  the  fides. 

Farther  to  the  fouth  is  the  ifland  of  Pbiloe, 
which  is  high,  but  of  fmall  extent.  Diodorus 
feems  to  infinuate,  that  none  but  the  priefts  were 
permitted  to  land,  on  account  of  the  facFedn€r> 

of 
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of  the  place;  accordingly  the  whole  ifland  appears 
to  have  been  walled  round,  fomewhat  in  the  man- 
ner of  a  modern  fortification.  The  temple  of  the 
Hawk  is  built  with  free-ftone  on  the  weft  fide  of 
the  ifland  ;  and  in  the  court  of  the  temple,  which 
IS  of  great  length,  is  a  row  of  pillars  on  each  fide, 
adorned  with  a  variety  of  capitals.  Beyond  this 
is  an  inner  court,  in  which  are  beautiful  pillars, 
with  capitals  wrought  in  baflfo  relievo,  with  fome 
thing  like  leaves  and  branches,  above  which  is 
the  head  of  Ifis  on  each  of  the  four  fides.  On 
the  outfide  of  this  inner  court,  are  large  coloffal 
figures,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  a  great  pyramidal 
gate.  At  the  entrance  to  the  eaft  is  on  each  fide  an 
obelifk  of  red  granite,  and  near  each  of  them  ali- 
en. Between  the  weft  fide  of  the  grand  area  and 
the  water,  is  only  a  narrow  terrace,  with  doors  to  it 
from  the  portico  ;  and  the  whole  ends  at  the  water 
to  the  fouth  with  a  parapet  wall,  at  which  are 
two  obeliflcs  raifed  on  their  pedeftals.  Here  the 
ifland  rifes  twenty  or  thirty  feet  above  the  water, 
affording  a  profpe£l  to  rocks  of  granite,  where  the 
Nile  turning,  thofe  rocks  terminate  the  view  in 
a  moft  agreeable  and  romantic  manner.  To  the 
eaft  of  this  ftruilure  is  the  temple  of  Ifis,  which  is 
an  oblong  fquare  building,  open  on  all  fides  ; 
where  the  capitals  of  the  pillars,  which  have  fome 
refemblance  to  thofe  of  the  Corinthian  order,  may 
be  reckoned  among  the  moft  beautiful  in  Egypt. 

Amongst  the  curious  remains  of  antiquity  to 
be  feen  in  Egypt  we  muft  not  forget  thofe  of 
Alexandria,  particularly  Pompey's  pillar,  which 
is  a  hundred  and  fourteen  feet  high,  and  has  a 
Corinthian  capital.  The  fliaft  which  is  nine  feet 
in  diameter,  and  ninety  in  height,  is  of  one  intire 
ftone,  and  the  bafe  and  pedeftal  of  another.  It 
Hands  on  a  foundation  confifting  of  feveral  pieces 
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of  ftone  and  marble,  fome  of  which  have  been 
dug  away.  In  expedlation  perhaps  of  finding  fome 
treafure  ;  but  our  lateft  travellers  fay  that  thefe 
defe£ls  in  the  foundation  have  been  repaired. 

The  catacombs  of  Alexandria  are  alfo  taken 
notice  of  as  a  great  curiofity,  being  feveral  apart- 
ments cut  out  of  the  rock,  on  each  fide  of  an  open 
gallery,  wherein  there  are  three  rows  of  holes  to 
depofit  the  dead  bodies.  The  king's  palace,  with 
it's  fuburbs,  which  took  up  one  fourth  part  of 
the  city,  inclofed,  among  other  things,  the  mu- 
fasum  or  academy,  the  royal  fepulchres,  and  the 
tomb  of  Alexander ;  all  which  are  now  gone  to 
^ecay,  and  the  ftones  carried  off  to  build  other 
parts  of  the  city.  The  moft  confiderable  build- 
ing now  remaining  is  the  palace  of  Cleopatra,  of 
which  fome  ftately  galleries  are  ftill  ftanding,  to- 
ij  ^  gether  with  a  tower  of  white  marble  refting  on  an 
'  arch  or  vault,  wherein  are  to  be  feen  feveral  niches 
adorned  with  columns  of  marble. 

The  cifterns,  v/hich  were  built  under  the  houfes 
of  Alexandria,  to  receive  the  waters  of  the  Nile, 
brought  by  a  canal  from  the  canopic  branch,  are 
many  of  them  intire,  and  ftill  ferve  for  the  fame 
purpofe.  The  illand  of  Pharos,  on  which  flood 
the  celebrated  watch-tower  or  light-houfe  of  the 
fame  name,  which  was  reckoned  one  of  the  won- 
ders of  the  world,  is  now  joined  to  the  continent. 
This  famous  ftruflure  had  feveral  ftories  raifed 
one  over  another,  adorned  with  columns,  baluf- 
trades,  and  galleries  of  the  fineft  marble  and  work- 
manfhip ;  to  vi^hich,  it  is  faid,  the  archited  had 
fattened  looking-glafles,  wherein  one  might  fee  the 
(hips  failing  on  the  fea  at  a  great  diftance.  But 
inftead  of  this  noble  fabric  there  is  now  an  irregular 
caftle  without  ditches  or  out-v/orks  of  any  ftrength, 
out  of  the  midft  of  which  rifes  a  tower  that  ferves 

for 
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for  a  light-houfe,  but  which  hath  nothing  of  the 
beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  old  one.  This  caftle 
is  fituated  at  the  entrance  of  the  New  Port,  and 
feme  pillars  are  difcernible  thereabouts  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  water,  which  perhaps  are  the  remains 
of  the  fuperb  ftrufture  above-mentioned. 

Amongst  other  antiquities  we  alfo  fee  two 
obelilks,  one  of  which  is  broken,  part  of  it  lying 
on  the  ground.  The  patriarchal  chair,  in  the 
church  of  the  Coptic  convent,  is  a  thing  generally 
fhewn  to  ftrangers ;  and  the  Greeks  boaft  of  their 
being  pofleffed  of  the  ftone  on  which  St.  Catharine 
fuffered  martyrdom,  with  other  curioficies  of  the 
fame  nature. 

Alexandria  was  once  equal  to  the  beft  cities 
in  the  world,  not  only  for  it's  noble  v/al!s,  but 
for  the  number  of  it's  magnificent  edifices,  the  re- 
mains of  which  are  fufEcient  tokens  of  it's  ancient 
grandeur.  The  outer  walls  round  the  old  city  have 
)retty  well  efcaped  the  injuries  of  time,  and  appear 
to  be  of  excellent  workmanfliip.  They  are  twelve 
miles  in  compafs,  and  are  fortified  with  femicir- 
cular  towers  twenty  feet  in  diameter,  and  about 
a  hundred  and  thirty  diftant  from  each  other.  At 
the  top  of  thefe  walls  there  is  a  walk  built  on 
arches,  and  at  each  tower  is  a  ftair-cafe  leading 
to  the  battlements.  The  inner  wails  feem  to  be 
the  work  of  the  middle  ages,  are  much  ftronger 
and  higher  than  the  outer,  and  are  flanked  with 
ftately  towers.  The  four  gates  face  the  four  points 
of  the  compafs,  and  are  ftill  beautiful,  though 
fomewhat  decayed.  Out  of  the  ruins  and  rubbilh 
of  the  old  city  are  frequently  dug  medals,  coins, 
and  other  rarities  ;  and  the  great  variety  of  pillars, 
moftly  granite,  with  many  fragments  of  columns 
of  beautiful  marble,  are  monuments  of  it's  priftine 
magnificence. 
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In  the  caftle  of  Cairo  they  pretend  to  flicw  the 
very  prlfon  in  which  Jofeph  was  confined  ;  and 
there  is  a  well  called  Jofeph's,  which  travellers 
reprefent  as  a  great  curiofity.  It  takes  it's  name, 
not  from  the  patriarch  Jofeph,  as  is  generally 
imagined,  but-from  a  grand  vizier  who  had  the 
direction  0f  the  work  about  feven  hundred  years 
ago.  ft  is  dug  through  the  natural  rock,  the  ftone 
being  foft ;  and  has  a  ftair-cafe  that  goes  winding 
round  it,  above  fix  feet  wide,  the  rock  being  at 
leaft  half  a  yard  thick  between  this  palTage  and  the 
well,  which  prevents  people  from  falling.  Holes 
are  cut  at  proper  diftances  to  let  in  the  light,  and 
the  defcent  is  very  eafy,  each  ftep  being  about  fix 
inches  high,  and  five  feet  broad  ;  but  the  place  is 
fo  clogged  with  dirt,  that  the  fteps  are  fcarce  per- 
ceivable. Thus  we  defcend  to  the  bottom  of  the 
firft  part  of  the  well,  which  is  a  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  deep,  when,  turning  a  little  to  the  right,  we 
enter  a  chamber  cut  out  of  the  rock,  where  oxen, 
by  means  of  wheels,  raife  the  water  from  the  lower 
part  of  the  well  to  the  bottom  of  the  upper  part, 
from  whence  it  is  drawn  to  the  top  by  other  oxen 
above.  This  lower  well  is  not  fo  wide  as  the 
former,  and  the  defcent  is  difficult  and  dangerous, 
the  ftairs  being  narrow,  wet,  and  dirty,  and  no 
partition  between  them  and  the  v/ell.  It  is  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  feet  deep,  which  added  to  the 
other  number  make  two  hundred  and  feventy  ; 
but  travellers  differ  in  their  computations,  fome 
making  the  number  much  greater.  This  well  is 
never  empty,  being  probably  lower  than  the  bed 
of  the  Nile ;  but  the  water  is  brackifh,  and  there- 
fore not  fit  to  drink ;  however,  it  ferves  for  com- 
mon ufes,  and  is  diftributed  in  pipes  to  different 
parts  of  the  caftle. 

A  SUPPLY 
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A  SUPPLY  of  better  water  is  brought  to  the 
caftle  from  the  river  itfelf,  by  an  aqueduft  which 
makes  a  grand  appearance,  though  uniformity  has 
not  been  obferved  in  building  it,  the  arches  and 
piers  being  of  different  dimenfions.    At  the  north 
end  of  Old  Cairo  is  a  magnificent  hexagonal  build- 
ing, faid  to  have  been  ereded  by  one  of  the  Ma- 
maluke  kings  of  Egypt.    On   the  outfide  of  it 
there  is  an  eafyafcent  for  the  oxen  to  go  up,  which 
turn  the  wheels  whereby  the  water  is  raifed  to  the 
top  of  it  from  the  refervoirs  below,  into  which  it  is 
let  from  the  Nile  by  a  channel  cut  for  that  purpofe. 
Five  oxen,  and  the  fame  number  of  wheels,  are 
employed  in  drawing  up  the  water,  which  runs 
into  a  large  bafon,    and  from    thence  into  the 
aquedufl:  that  conveys  it  to  the  caflle.    The  arches 
of  this  aqueduil  are  about  three  hundred,  Dr. 
Pococke  fays  two  hundred  and  eighty-nine,  but 
others  vary  from  thefe  computations. 

At  a  little  diftance  from  the  caftle  is  a  kind 
of  fuburbs  called  Caraffa,  where  there  is  a  fpaci- 
ous  burying-ground,  and  fome  magnificent  tombs 
covered  with  cupolas,  fuppofed  to  be  the  monu- 
ments of  Egyptian  kings,  or  of  the  caliphs,  the 
relations  of  Mahomet,  who  conquered  Egypt. 
The  people  have  a  great  veneration  for  thefe  tombs, 
and  will  not  permit  either  Jews  or  Chriftians  to 
pafs  by  them  without  alighting  from  their  afles,  as 
a  fign  of  refpeft.  They  were  formerly  endowed 
with  large  revenues  for  the  entertaiment  of  pilgrims 
that  came  to  vifit  them  ;  but  the  greater  part  of 
that  income  has  been  taken  away  by  the  avarice 
of  the  baftiaws,  and  moft  of  the  edifices  are  gone 
to  decay,  and  lie  quite  neglefted.  Caraffa  was 
anciently  a  fort  of  univerfxty  for  the  ftudy  of  law 
and  divinity,  and  had  a  vaft  number  of  colleges 
and  convents    but  great  part  of  it  is  now  in  ruins. 

The 
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The  Jews  have  a  fynagogue  at  Cairo,  remark- 
able for  it's  antiquity,  it  being  built,  according  to 
their  account,  about  fixteen  hundred  years  ago ;  and 
they  have  a  tradition  that  the  fpot  where  they  ufu- 
ally  read  the  law  was  honoured  with  the  prefence 
of  the  prophet  Jeremiah.  They  have  abundance 
of  ancient  manufcripts,  and  among  the  reft  they 
pretend  to  have  one  of  their  law  written  by  the 
hand  of  Ezra  ;  who  having,  as  they  fay,  omitted 
the  name  of  God  out  of  reverence  whereverit  fhould 
have  been  written,  found  the  vacancies  miraculoufly 
filled  up  the  day  after  it  was  finifhed.  This  manu- 
fcript  they  efteem  lb  facred  that  no-body  is  per- 
mitted to  touch  it,  and  it  is  kept  in  a  niche  nine 
or  ten  feet  from  the  ground,  before  v/hich  a  cur- 
tain is  drawn,  and  lamps  are  continually  burning* 

BUILDING  S. 

T  T  is  obferved  by  travellers,  that  the  private 
buildings  in  the  Turkifh  cities  make  but  an  in- 
different appearance,  and  theobfervation  holds  par- 
ticularly good  with  refpect  to  thofe  of  Cairo.  The 
houfes  of  the  common  people  are  moftly  built  of 
clay  or  bricks  dried  in  the  fan,  and  are  two  ftories 
high  5  but  thofe  of  the  richer  fort  are  built  of  fr^e- 
ftone  to  a  certain  height,  above  which  there  h  a 
kind  of  cage-work,  fometiraes  filled  up  with  un- 
hurnt  brick;  and,  as  they  have  few  or  no  windows 
towards  the  ftreet,  they  look  difagrecably  to  anjc 
one  who  has  been  ufed  to  the  manner  of  building 
in  our  cities,  where  the  houfes  have  fomething  of 
beauty  and  regularity  without,  as  well  as  conve- 
niency  and  ornament  within.  Moft  of  the  houfes 
in  Cairo  have  flat  terraffed  roofs,  where  the  inha- 
bitants take  the  air  in  fummer,  which  is  very  te- 
frefhing  in  the  evening  5  and  thofe  of  the  richer  |>eo*. 
Vol.  IV.  O 
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have  a  baluftrade  round  them,  with  abundance  of 
fine  carving,  gilding,  and  other  decorations. 

The  heft  houfes  in  Cairo  are  built  round  a 
court  or  fquare,  and,  notwithftanding  the  mean- 
nefs  of  their  appearance,  are  elegantly  furnifhed 
and  adorned  within.  Over  their  halls,  which  are 
generally  paved  with  marble,  there  are  hand- 
fome  cupolas,  fometimes  open  at  the  top  to  let 
in  air;  gold  and  azure  gliften  in  their  principal 
apartments,  the  fofas  are  furnifhed  with  rich  vel- 
vet cufliions,  and  the  floors  covered  with  the  fineft 
carpets,  which  are  one  of  the  chief  manufaflures 
of  the  city.  The  houfe  faid  to  have  been  built 
by  a  fultan  of  Egypt  towards  the  end  of  the  thir- 
teenth century  is  very  magnificent.  The  entrance 
to  the  grand  apartment  is  by  a  fine  old  door,  fome- 
what  in  the  Gothic  tafte,  but  chiefly  remarkable 
for  two  pillars  on  each  fide  of  it,  which  appear 
like  two  links  of  a  chain  hanging  down  from  the 
capital,  though  they  are  cut  out  of  one  ftone. 
The  grand  faloon  is  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  crofs 
with  a  cupola  in  the  middle  of  it,  and  is  beau- 
tifully wainfcotted  ten  feet  high  from  the  floor. 
To  the  depth  of  two  feet  from  the  top  it  is  covered 
with  Arabic  infcriptions ;  and  underneath  them 
are  works  of  mother  of  pearl  and  fine  marbles, 
in  the  figure  of  fmall  arches  ;  below  which  it  is 
all  done  in  pannels,  with  borders  of  Mofaic  work 
running  round  them,  compofed  of  pearl,  glafs, 
and  fuch-like  materials. 

The  caftle  of  Cairo,  fuppofed  to  have  been 
built  by  Saladin,  is  fituated  on  a  rocky  hill,  and 
looks  like  another  city,  being  a  mile  and  a  half  in 
circumference,  and  furrounded  by  thick  and  lofty 
wails,  flanked  v/ith  fl:ately  towers,  after  the  anci- 
ent manner  of  fortification.  On  the  wefl:  fide 
of  the  caftle  arc  fome  very  grand  apartments^ 

which 
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which  difplay  the  magnificence  of  the  Mamulake 
fultans,  who  refided  there  before  Egypt  was  con- 
quered by  the  Turks,  and  which  have  fince  been 
inhabited  by  the  bafhaws.  Some  of  them  are 
covered  with  domes,  and  adorned  with  Mofaic 
pictures  ;  and  even  the  doors  are  inlaid  with  mo- 
ther of  pearl,  ebony,  cryftal,  and  other  curious 
materials  :  But  this  part  of  the  caftle  is  now  taken 
up  by  a  great  number  of  artificers  who  are  em- 
ployed by  the  government,  chiefly  in  weaving, 
embroidering,  and  preparing  the  hangings  and 
coverings  that  are  annually  fent  to  the  temple  at 
Mecca. 

On  the  higheft  ground  in  the  caftle  there  is  a 
fpacious  faloon,  commonly  called  Jofeph's  Hall, 
which  is  now  all  open,  except  on  the  Ibuth  fide, 
and  is  fupported  by  abundance  of  large  columns 
of  red  granite,  fome  of  which  have  plain  capitals, 
and  other  are  good  Corinthian.  Round  each  pil- 
lar is  engraven  an  Arabic  fentence,  and  above 
them  runs  a  fort  of  wooden  frieze,  filled  with 
infcriptions  in  the  fan^e  language.  Thofe  who 
have  viewed  this  ftrudurc  queftion  whether  it  W2S 
ever  finifhed. 

The  apartments  of  the  bafliaw  or  viceroy  are 
now  in  a  large  court  near  the  middle  of  the  caftle, 
and  alfo  the  great  Divan*,  wherein  are  to  be  feeu 
feveral  leathern  fhields,  each  of  them  alnioft  an  inch 
thick,  with  a  javelin  fticking  in  them,  wherewith 
they  were  pierced  by  one  of  the  fultans,  and  are 
preferved  as  a  monument  of  ftrengib.    The  officers 


*  This  name  is  given  to  a  council-chamber,  or  court 
wherein  jurtice  is  adniinidered  in  ihe  E:;ftcrn  nations,  par- 
ticularly among  the  Turks.  The  woid  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  hail 
in  the  private  houfes  of  the  orientals. 

O  2  \inder 
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under  the  bafliaw  have  alfo  nobk  apartments  lit. 
this  citadel,  which  are  kept  in  good  repair,  as  welt, 
as  the  other  buildings  belonging  to  it,  but  the 
walls  are  running  to  decay. 

There  is  an  incredible  number  of  mofques  in 
Cairo,  moft  of  them  poor  little  buildings  ;  but 
fome  of  them  are  magnificent  fabrics,  and  defervc 
the  attention  of  a  ftranger. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Cairo,  are  alfo  many 
mofques  that  may  be  reckoned  ftately  ftruilures.. 
One  called  Amrah,  faid  to  have  been  formerly  a 
Chriftian  church,  has  near  four  hundred  pillars, 
and  thofe  of  fuch  various  kinds,  that  they  feem, 
to  have  been  collected  from  feveral  ancient  build- 
ings.   But  the  mofque  which  perhaps  exceeds 
all  the  reft,   in  the  beauty  of  the  flrchitedure 
and  the  richnefs  of  it's  ornaments,  is  one  called 
lvubbe*cl-A2ab,  from  the  Azabs  or  As&aphs,  a. 
body  ©f  Turkife  infancry,  to  whom  it  belongs.. 
The  edifice  indeed  is  but  fmalli  it  being  about 
twenty  yards  fquare  |  but  it  is  covered  with  an  ele- 
gant and  majeftic  dome,  raifed  on  a  bafe  of  fix-, 
teen  fides,  in  each  of  whi^:h  is  a  window.  From 
the  pavement  to  the  height  of  eight  feet  it  is 
lined  with  pannels  of  the  choiceft  marbles,  amongft 
which  are  feveral  pieces  of  red  and  green  porphy- 
ry,   A  frieze  that  runs  round  it  is  filled  with  Ara- 
bic fentences,  cut  in  large  gilt  charafters,  and  the 
borders  of  the  pannels  are  likewife  adorned  with 
gilded  fculptures.    The  walls  above  the  frieze  are 
alfo  decorated  with  infcriptions  in  the  fame  lan- 
guage, and  the  whole  cupola  is  gilt  and  painted 
in  the  moft  curious  manner.    It's  ornaments  are 
a  great  number  of  glafs  lamps,  oftriches  eggs,  and; 
other  things  of  that  nature,  very  common  in  the 
Mahometan  temples. 

The  Egyptian  Chriftians,  called  Cophti,  or 
Copt^ts,  have  ieveral  churches  in  Cairo,  where  their 

patriarch. 
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patriarch  reftdes,  though  he  takes  his  title  from 
Alexandria,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Greeks.  The 
patriarchal  Church,  however,  is  properly  that  of 
St.  Macarius  in  Old  Cairo,  where  he  is  elected 
and  inthroned  ;  and  in  that  town  thefe  Chriftians 
have  ten  or  twelve  churches,  which  generally 
confifl:  of  a  nave  and  two  ifl^ss,  with  galleries  over 
them,  and  are  adorned  in  the  front  with  columns 
that  fupport  the  roof.  The  chancel  is  feparated 
from  the  body  of  the  church  by  a  partition,  which 
is  frequently  embelliflied  with  fculptures,  and  in- 
kid  with  ivory,  tortoife-fliell,  and  other  beautiful 
m.iterials. 

What  has  been  faid  may  ferve  to  giv^  the 
reader  fome  idea  of  the  buildings  in  Egypt. 

ARTS,  MANUFACTURES,  &c. 

^  H  E  city  of  Cairo  fill!  continues  to  be  a  place 
*  of  great  commerce,  though  much  lefs  than 
it  was  before  the  difcovery  of  a  way  to  the  Eaft- 
Indies  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  We  have 
already  taken  notice  that  they  have  a  manufaftury 
of  fine  carpets  at  Cairo,  and  we  may  add,  that 
they  make  great  quantities  of  linen-cloth,  which 
are  exported  to  Italy,  Algiers,,  and.  all  the  Turkifh 
dominions- 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  In  moft  parts  of  Ecypt, 
and  even  in  Cairo  itfelf,  the  curious  mechanical 
arts  are  generally  in  the  hands  of  the  Chriftians. 
Such  artificers  as  jewellers,  filver-fmiths,  &c.  are 
employed  at  Cairo,  in  making  ornaments  worn 
by  the  women      and  about  the  trappings  of  their 

horfes. 


*  We  are.  told  that  the  women  in  Egypt,  and  other  parts 
of  the  OttQman  empire,  endeavour  to  make  their  apparel  as 

rich 
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horfes.  The  Egyptian  pebbles,  ufed  for  the  handles 
of  knives,  fnufF-boxes,  and  other  toys,  are  wrought 
and  polifhed  at  Cairo  to  perfedlion.  Their  tur- 
ners are  remarkable  for  making  wooden  lattices 
for  windows,  in  a  very  curious  and  beautiful  man- 
ner;  and  they  alfo  make  fome  both  of  brafs  and 
iron,  of  admirable  workmanfhip,  which  they  place 
before  the  windows  of  their  mofques.  Upon  the 
whole,  however,  the  preference  is  given  to  the  ar- 
tificers of  Conftantinople,  and  whatever  is  brought 
from  thence  is  much  efteemed  by  the  Egyptians. 

The  inhabitants  of  Upper  Egypt,  if  travellers 
relate  the  truth,  have  a  very  fingular  cuftom,  or 
art  it  rnay  be  called,  that  deferves  to  be  mentioned 
before  we  leave  that  country.  They  load  a  boat 
with  hives  of  bees  when  the  honey  is  all  fpent, 
and,  falling  down  the  river  in  the  night-time,  they 
flop  in  the  morning  at  a  place  they  think  moft 
proper  for  the  bees  to  fly  abroad  and  colleft  their 
wax  and  honey.  When  night  comes  on,  and  the 
bees  are  returned  to  the  hives,  they  proceed  onf 
their  voyage,  cafting  anchor  again  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  refting  all  day,  as  before.  By  this  means, 
it  is  faid,  they  arrive  at  Cairo  in  fix  weeks  or  two 
months,  where  they  are  fure  of  finding  a  good 
market  for  tRe  cargo  colleded  by  their  indufirious 
little  animals. 

The  method  of  hatching  chickens  in  ovens  is 
another  curiofity  for  which  Egypt  is  famous,  and 
may  be  looked  upon  as  an  art  peculiar  to  that 


as  poHible,  becaufe  upon  the  deatli  of  the  hufban:!,  if  there 
are  any  childien,  the  law  allows  the  widow  nothing  more 
than  her  cloaths,  jewels,  and  other  equipage,  unlefs  particu- 
lar donations  have  been  made  her  ;  fo  that  they  are  frequently 
fold  to  maintain  the  poor  woman  after  her  hufband's  decealb. 

country  ; 
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Country;  nay,  fome  pretend  that  only  the  people 
of  one  village  are  mafters  of  the  bufinefs,  who, 
at  the  proper  feafon  of  the  year,  difperfe  them- 
felves  all  over  Egypt  for  employment,  there  being 
fcarce  a  town  but  what  is  provided  with  ovens 
for  this  purpofe.  The  feafon  for  producing  fow  s 
after  this  manner  is  from  January  to  April,  while 
the  weather  is  temperate,  for  at  other  times  the 
heat  is  too  violent.  The  ovens  are  built  under 
ground  in  two  oppofite  rows,  with  a  gallery  or 
paffage  between  them  ;  and  they  are  raifed  one 
above  another,  with  holes  at  the  top,  as  there 
are  likewife  in  the  paflage,  which  they  open  or 
ftop  as  they  would  have  the  heat  diminiflied  or 
augmented.  The  fuel  they  ufe  to  heat  thefe  ovens 
is  dung  and  chopped  ftraw  which  makes  a  fmo- 
thering  fire,  the  fmoke  whereof  is  very  ofFenfive. 
They  continue  to  heat  them  gently  for  eight  or 
ten  days  together,  and  then  bring  the  eggs  from 
the  lower  cells,  where  they  have  lain  in  heaps, 
and  fpread  them  in  the  upper  apartments,  fo  as 
only  to  cover  the  floor,  and  not  lie  one  upon 
another.  The  bufinefs  is  now  to  turn  them  every 
day,  and  keep  a  moderate  fire  in  a  channel  that 
runs  along  near  the  mouth  of  the  ovens  ;  and 
indeed  the  art  confifts  chiefly  in  giving  the  ovens 
a  proper  degree  of  heat,  neither  too  much  nor  too 
little,  for  in  either  cafe  the  labour  would  not  fuc- 
ceed.  Their  general  rule  is,  that  the  eggs  be 
never  made  hotter  than  a  man  can  bear  them  to 
be  applied  to  his  eyelid.  Thus  with  good  ma- 
nagement they  begin  to  hatch  in  about  three 
weeks,  at  which  time  it  muft  needs  be  entertain- 
ing to  take  a  view  of  thefe  places,  and  to  obferve 
fome  of  the  chickens  juft  putting  forth  their  heads, 
others  half  out  of  the  fhell,  and  others  quite  de- 
livered fr0m  their  confinement.  —  Thunder,  it  is 

faid^ 
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faid.,  fcme^'mes  occafions  great  numbers  of  cg-gs 
to  rTiifc  iriy  s  .  nd,  at  the  hdx^  it  is  obferved  i  iat 
many  of  the*  chickens  want  a  claw,  or  havt 
fume  defccr  or  other,  which,  perhaps,  they  v/ould 
not  have  iiad,  ifxthey  had  been  hacched  in  the  na* 
tural  way.  "'T  he  mafter  of  the  ovens,  according 
to  Mr.  Greave^5  hsG- one  third  of  the  eggs  for  his 
pains  and  charge:^,  cut  of  which  he  is  to  make 
good  to  the  owners  any  of  their  number  rh.^t  n^ay 
happen  to  be  broken  or  mifcarry.  In  this  manner 
feven  or  eight  thoufand  chickens  are  hatched  in  a 
ihort  time.  It  has  been  doubted  whether  this 
method  of  hatching  chickens  was  pradticable  in 
any  country  befides  Egypt,  the  nature  of  the  cli- 
mate  being  fuppofed  particularly  favourable  to  that 
defign  ;  but  the  fame  experim.ent  has  been  made 
with  fuccefs  in  F ranee,  Italy,  and  other  parts  of 
Europe. 


The  End  of  VOL.  IV. 
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